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Mr Lok p, 


. Tu E following moral tracts owe their 
birth, prineipally to the generous boun- 
ty of the noble family, which is com- 
pletely happy in having 2 lordſhip 
for its head. It is therefore an act of 
gratitude, nay, of juſtice, to make an of- 
fering of them to your lordſhip, who 
may claim them as your right; and they 
have reciprocally a kind of title to your 
lordſhip's protection, which they now 
humbly beg of you. Your moſt ho- 
— father e grandfather (whoſe 
memories are ſtill as dear to all that knew 
them, as their perſons were whilſt alive) 
were pleaſed to honour them with their 
eſteem; and their two moſt excellent ſur- 
viving ladies, who are the patterns and 
ornaments of their ſex, have likewiſe 
done me that honour. I have there- 
fore encouragement enough to hope the 
will not be unacceptable to your as. 
| boy; nor have I any reaſon to fear the 
| Az2 ö N ; 
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liberty I now take in publiſhing, under 


the protection of your lordſhip's name, 


will give offence to thoſe who are of a 
different perſuaſion from us; as we all 
agree in acknowledging the indiſpenſable 
obligation incumbent on us, of practiſ- 
ing all the moral duties of a Chriftian 
life. Now theſe alone are the ſubject of 
the following diſcourſes; and if 1 ſome. 
times touch paſſingly upon a controvert- 
ed point, it is not to conteſt or diſpute, 
but only to uſher in ſome particular duty, 
with which it has a neceſſary connection. 

Not to treſpaſs upon your lordſhip's pa- 
ticnce, I will only add, that nothing 


but the deep ſenſe of gratitude, which I 


have for the innumerable favours I have 
reccived from your moſt honoured family 
(to which I am indebted for all I poſſeſs m 
this world) could have prevalled upon 
me to give this public teſtimony of it. 
May your lordſhip live many years, to 
be the honour as well as ſupport of your 
family ; the father of the poor; a re- 
fuge to the diſtreſſed ; and, in a word, a 


faithful imitator of the illuſtrious pat- 


terns. of virtue you have daily before 
your eyes; which are the moſt hearty 
wiſhes of, | 7 


My Lok p, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 
and humble Servant, 


* 


R. MANNIN G. 
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Tun following Entertainments having BHitherio 
ſerved only for the uſe of a private aſſembly, the 
reader muſt not be ſurpriſed to find me ſometimes 
addreſſing myſelf, as is uſual in ſermons, to the 
congregation before me. However, I did not think 
it proper to call them by that name; becauſe the 
method commonly uſed in ſermons is very different 
from what I have made choice of in theſe diſcourſes. 
But it is not at all material by wohat name they are 
called, fo they do but anſwer ihe principal end they. 
are deſigned for, which is, ts move ſinners to a 
ſerious repentance and amendment of life, and give 
them the beft advice 1 can, in order to it. It ⁊uas 
this I had principally in view, in my choice of the 
important truths, I have handled in relation to 
Death, Judgment, Hell, and Heaven; /e enor- 
mity, and fatal conſequences of fin, &c. which 
are the ſubjefts treated in the thirtz-one entertain- 
ments of this volume. But what will appear 
peculiar in this volume is, that the diſcourſes it 
contains are linked together with almeft the ſame 
conuectious, as the ſeveral chapters of a book relating 
to one ſubject. | 
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Dye ſecond volume is made up of miſcellaneous 
and unconnected ſubjefts ; ſome of which I was led 
to by the goſpels of the Sundays, on which I had 
occaſion to ſpeak ; others were my voluntary choice, 
becauſe I thought them uſeful to the generality of 
Chriſtians. But I have always taken care not 10 
force my text to come over to my ſubjeft, but to make 
my ſubjet follow my text; ſo that whoever reads 
but the text, will immediately know what enter- 
tainment is prepared for him. And it is for this 
reaſon ] have not confined myſelf to any particular 
goſpel, nor even always to the New Teflament, but 
allo5v0! myſelf full liberty to take my text from any 
part of the word of God + that fo I might be wholly 
unconſtrained in the choice of my ſubjeF 5 wherein 
I always had a principal regard to the 8 F 
thoſe I was to inſtruct. 


i will not here trouble the reader with any 
apology for the meanneſs of my performance, Lor 
let that be gs it will, I have done my beſt to do him 
good e And if, in reading the following entertait- 
ments, he un but take the intereſt of his ſalvation 
as ſeriouſly to heart, as ] have laboured to inſtruct᷑ 
him in the method of attaining to it, I hope I ſhall 

et be wholly fruſtrated of the end 1 have propoſed 
to myſelf, which is, to be aſſiſting to him in the 


management of that important concern. 


However, I will not preſume to flatter myſelf, 
that the entertainments I have prepared will pleaſe 
all ſorts of palates being ſenſible that thiſe, why 


are 


TEL ACA 
are already conf derably advanced in the way of per- 


faction, would be much more agreeably entertained 
with lectures of a more ſublime and fpiritual taſle, 
For I cannot deny but the greateſt part of the 
ſubjets I have thoſen are to the perſons now men- 
tioned much like the firſt rudiments of learning. to 
a conſummated ſcholar : And though the very al- 
phabet of Chriſtianity, and the moſt vulgar truths 
of the Chriſtian doctrine, may be rendered profit- 
able, even to the moſt perfect, it is certain, how- 
ever, that all truths are not equally uſeful to all 
fates. St. Paul ſpoke wiſdom among ft the per- 
fe; ſapientiam autem loquimur inter perfec- 
tos: But to the imperfect he wrote thus, I have 
fed you with milk, and not with meat, for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it; neither 

| yet are ye able. So that the circumflances of 

| perſons are no leſs ta be confidered in the choice 
of advice, or truths to be. delivered to them, than 
heir conſiitutions in the choice of meats, 


Now I have neither awrit for prieſts ner religi- 
ous, but for laicks only ; that is, for perſons engag- 
ed in the commerce of the world, and expoſed to all 
the cangers and corruptions of it And thoſe I 
have endeavoured to feed with milk, and not 
with meat; for they are not able to bear it; 
that is, I have made it my principal buſineſs to in- 

firuda them in all the maſt eſſential and indiſpenſible 
duties of a Chriſtian life I have laid ſuch confide- 
rations before them, as are meft proper to wean 

their 
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their hearts from all ſinful and inordinate aſfectious 
to the things of this world; to inſpire them with 
a hatred to fin, a love of virtue, and a ſerious con- 
cern for the ſalvation of their fouls. Finally, I 

have recommended to them a regular uniformity, - 
in the practice of ſuch exerciſes and devotions as are 
both ſuited to their circumſlances, and will help to 
nouriſh and flrengthen the forementioned Chriſtian 

diſpofuttons in their ſouls. | 


All this, ¶ hope, they will find performed in the 
two volumes of theſe entertainments 3 wherein if 
they meet ſometimes with repetitions of the ſame 
truths or maxims, I muſt aſſure them it was wholly 
unavoidable. Firſt, becauſe fince ſeveral duties, 
flow from one and the ſame principle, it was im- 
Falſible to explain theſe ſeveral duties, without re— 
peating the principle upon which they are grounded. 
2dly, Becauſe general remedies muſt of neceſſity be 
repeated, as often as any particular dliſtemper, for 
which they are preſcribed, is ſpoken of. And, 3dly, 
As the ſame unhappy flate of ſinners, the dangers 
that attend it, and the methods of their cure, are re- | 
preſented under divers parables or figures, in mora- 
lizing upon ſome of theſe I was unavoidably led to a 
repetition of the ſame reflieftions, remonſtrances, and 
advice, without which, the ſubjef I had under- 
taken could not be fully handled, and my diſcourſe 
upon it would have been manifeſily defective. 


But though theſe reaſons had not obliged me to a 
frequent repetition of ſome truths ; yet I believe ſome 
5 readers, 
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readers, at leaſt, will find their account in it: for 
all perſons are not quiie ſo happy in their memories, 
nor fo eaſy in receiving laſting impreſſions, but that 
they may fland in need of being told the ſame thing 
oftner than once. Beſides, as the ſame meat does 
not always go down with an equal reliſh, ſo it is 
with ſpiritual truths, which are the food of our 
fouls. What we may not reliſh, or be touched 
with at one time, may have better ſucceſs, and 
affect us very ſenſibly at another. St. Auguſtine 
was in a moment determined to an entire change of 
life, by reading a few lines in St. Paul; yet it is 
probable he had read them many times before, but till 
that happy momint, they had been as ſo much ſeed 
thrown upon a barren ſoil. And we obſerve the 
fame diverſity of ſucceſs in phyſical preſcriptions, 
for the ſame phyſic adminiſtered to the ſame patient 
has a good effect ſometimes, and often none at all. 
And therefore as a patient cannot reaſonably be an- 
gry at his phyſician for repeating the ſame doſe, as 
often as he thinks it for his good, ſo the reader can- 
not juſtly quarrel with me for giving him the ſame 
advice often over, unleſs he can convince me that 
every one, who ſhall read theſe entertainmeute, will 
be fo docile as not to ſtand in need of being told the 
fame thing oftner than once, which I can rather 
wiſh, than hope for ; ſince awe find, by experience, 
that the diſtemper of the ſoul are uſually even more 
ob/linate than thoſe of the body. 


1 hope I ſhall not need to fear being accuſed of 


too much rigour. For though ] have been under a 
_ neceſſity 
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neceſſity of handling many ſevere truths, I am not 
conſcious to myſelf of having overſtrained any. 


But be that as it vill, I ſincerely ſubmit both 
this and whatever I have writ, to the judgment 
and correction of my ſuperiors. And being ſenſible 
how eafily ſome unguarded expreſſions may have 

: — 

Slipped from my pen, in fo great a number and va- 
riety of diſcourſes, it is my hearty requeſt, that auhe- 
ther I be alive or dead, they may not be printed 


without being firſt firitly examined, by ſame * 
of known 3 and learning. 
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" ENTER TAINMENTS. 


THE FIRST ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH. 


In all thy works remember thy laßt end. Eccl. vii. 40. 


* 


M aw's greateſt weakneſs conſiſts in receiv- 
ing too eaſily impreſhons from ſenfible objects. 
The care and ſolicitudes of life fill his heart, 
and its pleaſures corrupt it, by drawing it from 
God and the concerns of a future ſtate : So that 
when any agrecable object preſents itſelf, we 
naturally move towards it with affection and en- 
tertain it with pleaſure. It poſſeſſes the imagi- 
nation, it ſeizes the heart; and when the place 
is thus taken up to our ſatisfaction, all ſerious 
thoughts are ſo much worm-wood, preſented to 
perſons that are gratifying themſelves with the 
moſt delicious wines: And we are fo far from 
inviting them to us, that we uſually reject them, 
as envious intruders, that come and diſturb or 
imbitter all our pleaſures. 

This eaſineſs in our nature, of receiving vio- 
lent impreſſions from ſenſible objects may be 
looked upon as the root of all our paſſions, and 
by conſequence, of all the diſorders of human 
life; and the beſt remedy againſt this weakneſs 
is the frequent conſideration of ſuch truths, as 


are molt proper either to prevent the violence of 
Vor. II. B thoſe 
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thoſe impreſſions, or give an early check to 
them, when they happen to ſurpriſe us. The 
remedy is diſtaſteful indeed, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, like bitter draughts to recover a de- 
cayed or depraved appetite. 


Now of all the truths of the Chriſtian reli- 


gion, none are more proper to produce theſe 
happy effects, than thoſe which regard our /a/? 
end, eſpecially, if by repeated ſerious reflections, 
we imprint them ſo deeply in our hearts, as to 
render them familiar to us, 1 all thy works re- 
member thy laſt end. Oh! how little would this 
world appear, if, like the royal prophet, we 
always kept eternity in view | How weak would 
all its charms become, if we conſidered, and 
were convinced in our hearts, that they are the 


ſeeds of everlaſting miſery and. torments ! 
Would men ſo wy venture upon the violation. 
t 


of God's holy law, if they remembered that there 
is a day to come, in which that law will judge 
them, and if found guilty, doom them to eter- 
nal flames! Or would they have the boldneſs to 
live on for months and years together in the 
ſtate of mortal ſin, if they reflected ſeriouſly 
that death may ſurpriſe them in that ſtate z and 
that if it ſhould ſurpriſe them, they are loſt 
without remedy | No, certainly. All criminal 
pleaſures preſented to a heart penetrated with 
hee truths, would loſe their reliſh. Innocence 


would find them an effectual preſervative againſt 


un; and the molt corrupt temper would grow 
unealy ander che ttmgs and terrors they would 
leave behind chen. 

bor which reaion, as the Hay Groft has re- 
commended to us the thoughts of death and 
eternity, as a unixerſal remedy again{t ſin; fo 
ine eu fit, who ovnoſes our ſalvation with 
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power and efficacy of this remedy, not only in 
thoſe whom it has preſerved from falling, but 
many more, whom it has effectually delivered 
from the tyranny of their paſſions, and reſcued 
from eternal death; the devil, I ſay, who has 
found this by experience, does all he can to 
keep thoſe wholeſome thoughts at the greateſt 
diilance from us; but eſpecially from thoſe, 
whom he has already in his power : And there- 
fore, if the ſudden death of any perſon, or 
ſome exemplary judgment happens to alarm 
them, as it does ſometimes, the devil fails not 
to procure them immediately ſome diverſion, or 
amuſement, to put it out of their heads. It 
trightens them a little at firſt, wears off by de- 
grees, and ſo they think no more of it. 

In like manner if the caſual hearing of ſome 
pious diſcourſe thould begin to touch them, the 
devil has opportunities and objects ready at 
hand to work upon heir prevailing pathons, and 
by means of them to prevent the continuance 
Of any other impreſſion. Nay, if former ob- 
jects that have ſerved to entertain them with 
criminal pleatures for forme time, begin to loſe 
their charm, and grow {tale upon their hands, the 
devil is otlicious enough io furniſh them with 
froſh ones, leit their paſſions coming to cool, or 
abate with diſule, ſhould give opportunity for 
ſerious thoughtz to work them into a better diſ- 
poſition. Ani thus he leads them on thoughtleſs 
from ſin to fin, till enter a fudden death, occa- 
lioned perhaps by the excels of criminal difor- 
ders, hurries them to the tribunal of God; or, 
ie they have fome time of. ſickneſs allowed 
them, they are ſtrongly tempted to die impeni- 
tent, or at the beſt have nothing but the uncer— 
tainty and deceitfulnets of a death. bed repent- 
ance to depend upon for their eternal ſalvation. 
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And it is one of theſe the devil always aims at, 
in diverting ſinners from the wholeſome thoughts 
of death; to the end that, by never thinking of 
it till it come, ruſhing upon them like a ftorm (as 
the word of God expreſſes it) they may always 
live unprepared for it. 

In order, therefore, to prevent this irceparable 
misfortune, I ſhall now begin ſome conſidera- 
tions upon the certainty of death ; which ſhall 
be the whole ſubject of this entertainment. 

The fifth chapter of Gengſis furniſhes us with 
a molt excellent meditation upon death. It con- 
tains a liſt of thoſe ancient patriarchs who firſt 
propagated mankind, and each verſe is cloſed 
with this doleful fentence, et mortuus et, and he 
died. Adam lived 930 years, ef mortuus g/, 
and he died. Eno lived go years, et mortiuus 
eft, and he died. Mathyſala lived 969 years, 
et mortuus 5 and he died. In effect theſe few 
words, wait et mortuus ęſt, he ized and died, 
are a compendious hiſtory of mankind : Since 
of all thoſe millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren, from the firlt that entered upon the thea- 
tre of this world, to him who went off lait, the 
moſt aſſured account that can be given of them 
is, that they all /zved and died. Some have been 
allowed to act a longer part than others; but all 

made their ex at laſt, and were forced to ſub- 
mit to the ſtroke of death, | 

Emxch alſo and 1. lijah, who were reſerved by 
God to be his champions againſt the wicked Au- 
tichriſ?, muſt undergo at laſt the common puniſh— 
ment of ſin. The payment of the debt is not 
remitted, but delayed; and death will claim its 
right before they can be cloathed with immorta- 
lity. Nay, the bleſſed Aber of Cod, though 
privileged in an extraordinary manner, yet was 
not exempt from paying the common debt of 


the 
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the children of Adam. And Chriſt himſelf, 
having taken our fins upon him, would not en- 
ter into glory, but by becoming firlt obedient unto 
death, even the death of the crofs. 

Thus Almighty God has taken care that the 
belief we have of the certainty of death, ſhall 
not be weakened by any of thoſe artifices, men 
ordinarily make uſe cf, to diſguiſe many other 
truths that ſuit not with their inclinations. For 
though no truth be more difreliſhing to nature, 
than that we mult once die, yet none was cver 
leſs doubted of. The unqueſtionable experience 
of ſo many ages already paſt, forms in every 
man's judgment ſo full a conviction of it, that 
even thoſe, who had the vanity to think ther- 
{ſelves ſo far exalted above the reit of human 
kind, as to challenge divine honours, were never 
ſo mad as to flatter themſelves into an opinion 
of their being exempt from the general law of 
death. | 

The devil himſelf, fince the firſt ſad proof of 
mortality in the death of Abel, never had the im- 
pudence to:mpoſe upon any man, that he ſhould 
not die. It was indeed the cheat he once put 
upon our ſirſt parents, before experience could 
give him the lie. But this impoſture has ſince 
been too groſs to ſucceed a ſecond time. He. 
therefore ſays not to us, ye ſhall not dir, but he 
only endgavours to make us believe, we ſhall not 
die ſo ſoon 'as perhaps we may be apt to fear. 
le tells us we have youth or health on our fide, 
the proſpect of many years before us, and a 
ſtrong conſtitution, to ſecure us againſt an un- 
timely end: Aiming by theſe artifices, to keep 
the thoughts of death at the greateſt diſtance 
from us, ſince he cannot deftroy our belief of it. 

For this reaſon many have endeavoured to 
countermine the devil's craft and malice, by 
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keeping a death'sheadintheirbed-chambersor clo- 
ſets, to ſerve them as a locking- glaſs to ſee thein- 
ſelves in, and be daily put in mind of what they 
muſt once come to. So the pious Anxin:tun 
had always a coffin itanding at his bed-ſide, that 
he might begin and end each day with the whole- 
ſome thought of death: and another prince, for 
the fame puipole, ordered one of his pages to 
greet him daily with this morning ſalutation, 
Remember iu al thou art a mortal man. 

However, we necd not have recourſe to ſuch 
extraordinary expedients, to put us in mind of 
our mortality. The very air we breathe, the 
meat we daily eat, and the cloaths we wear, to 
hinder death from ſeizing us, before the time 
ordained by Providence, may do this office for 
us. Nay, the very earth whereon we tread, 
under which there lie already crumbled into 
duſt, fo many of our acquaintance and relations, 
who were once as gay and merry, as {trong and 
healthful, as the youngeſt of this c-mpany, may, 
as we walk, and often loiter away our precious 
hours, put us in mind what coſtly matter theſe 
bodies, we ſo idolize, were originally compoled 
of, and what they muſt again return into. We 
need no other monitor to make us remember 
that their beginning was, and end will be, no 
other than duſt and clay. 

Whs is the man alive (lays David) that will 10 
fee death ? For the certainty of death is the r 
as that of life. Becauſe liſe, if riglitly conſi- 
dered, is but the way or pallage to death; into 
which (iavs-Seneca}) whoever is once entered, 
muſt continue without ſtopping till he falls into 
the hands of death. Remember (ſays Solomon) 
that death ſicps net: and the reaſon is becauſe life 
ſtops not. So that liſe is nothing but a coin 
nual dying; that ie, a continual moving towards 
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its end, which is death. For which reaſon, the 
word of God compares man's life to a race. 
Which (imilitude expreſſes both the ſwiftneſs 
and uninterrupted continuance of its courſe, 
And we may truly ſay, we are already dead to 
all the years we have already lived; ſince what 
is paſt can now no more be reckoned a part of our 
lives, than the blood out of our veins, or what 


age has already conſumed of our bodies, can be 


called a part of our preſent being. 

Since therefore all mult die; ſince death is an 
irreſiſtible debt, which all mult pay to nature; 
ſince we are already dying, and in the hands of 
death, we ought in time to contract a familiarity 
with it, that we may not be ſurprifed, when it 
comes to ſeize us once for all, 

St. Auſtin upon theſe words of the Plalmiſt, 
Let them deſcend alive into Hell, gives this molt 
excellent advice; Let us deſcend alive, that awe 
may not deſcend into Hell when we are dead. Now 
it will be no leſs profitable, to go down ſome- 
times by thought and meditation into the grave 
of ſome deceaſed friend; where if our ourioſity 
invites us, to enquire what ſtate his ſoul is now 
in, let us reflect upon his life paſt; and we ma 
in ſome degree, though not with an infallible 
certainty, inform curſelves. Becauſe a good life 
is generally rewarded with a happy death, and a 

ood death feldom follows a bad life. 

If he lived (as St. Paul exhorts us) temperate- 
ly, juftly, and godly, looking fer the Blaſſed hope, and 
the glorious appearing of the great Gud, and cur Sa- 
vicur Jeſus Chrift, we may confidently pronounce 
the ſoul of that man happy. But, if on the con- 
trary, he fel/owed ungedlineſs and worldly lufts, if 
he lived in the practice of wilful fin, and con- 
tinued it to his laſt fickneſs; it is true indeed, 
we cannot paſs a peremptory ſentence upon 

| B 4 | him, 
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him, becauſe the depth of God's mercies is as 
unſcarchable as his judgments; yet we may, 
without any danger of raſh jndgment, pronounce 
his ſalvation to be very doubtful, and even queſ- 
tionable, beyond the ordinary degree of uncer- 
tainty, which attends the generality of men, 
whatever appearances there ay be for or againſt 
him. \ 
Let us conſider next, that as he was once 
what we are now, ſtrong and healthful, big with 
projects for the time to come, and as little ſuſ- 
pecting the ſtroke of death, as the reſt of his 
furviving friends, ſo muſt we once be what he 
now is, (and God Almighty knows how ſoon) 
wrapped up in a ſhroud, ſhut up within a nar- 
row coſhn, laid under ground, trampled upon 
by future generations, and, in a word, as little 
either thought or ſpoken of as he now is. Our 
deareſt friends will then paſs by us, or walk over 
us, with the ſame indifference and unconcern, 
as if we were a thing of paſt ages, and had-never 
had the leaſt ſhare in their thoughts. And here 
is an end of all that eſteem and love, we often 
court with ſo much paſhon, and purchaſe perhaps 
by pawning ſoul and conſcience for it. This is 
the reward we muft expect, from this ſo much 
adored and courted world. Oh! how truly 
happy are they, whoſe hearts are fixed on God 
alone; who are enamoured of no beauty, and 
leck no love but his. For this is a ſolid and laſt- 
ing good, which alone could comfort us at the 
hour of death, accompany us even beyond the 
grave, where all things elſe forſake us; and, 
when theſe bodies are turned into duſt, render 
aur ſouls eternally happy. 
But let us till paſs on to a third conſideration, 

and 1magining ourſelyes to be in the grave with 
tome deceaſed friend, let us entertain ourſelves 


with. 
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with him for ſome few moments, and aſk him 
ſome account of the other world Le; us en- 
quire what his thoughts now are of his lite paſt, 
Oh! let his condition be what it wil, we may 
be ſure, that if he were allowed to ſpeak his an- 
ſwer would be, that were he to live his paſt 
years over again, he would employ them other- 
wiſe than he did formerly, or we do now. All 
worldly pleaſures, finful exgeſſes, unprofitable 
amuſements to trifle away time, purſuit of 
honours, heaping up riches, ſtudying revenge, 
and the like, would be the fartheſt from his 
thoughts, 

For, if his ſonl be happily united to God, the 
bleſſed ſight of that incomprehenſible majeſty, 
that infinite goodneſs, and infinite wiſdom, has 
now given him a quite different idea from what 
he formerly had, or men can have in this life, of 
the monſtrous blackneſs and deformity of fin. 
He would tell us, that were his ſoul to return 
again to his body, it were impoſſible he ſhould 
ever have the heart to offend God with delibe- 
rate reflection. 

But if his ſoul, unworthy yet to be admitted 
to the bleſſed fruition, be for ſome time con- 
demned to purging flames, till ſhe be purified 
from all droſs and alloy of earthly defilements, 
and has paid the laſt farthing of the debt con- 
tracted by his paſt follies; Oh! could he utter 
his thoughts, he would give you a molt lament- 
able account of his ſuſterings. He would tell 

you, his ſoul is tortured with unſpeakable an- 
guiſh for his paſt fins; thathis grief, for being kept 
back from the enjoyment of Almighty God, is 
beyond expreſſion or imagination ; finally, that 
all the torments of this world are not to be com- 

pared with the leaſt of thoſe his ſoul endures. 
B 5 Bur 
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But what a frightful account would he give 
of his condition, if his unhappy ſoul be doom- 
ed to everlaſting flames! With what piercing, 
though fruitleſs ſorrow, would he bewail his 
paſt pleaſures! How many heavy curſes would 
he heap upon this treacherous world, or rather 
his own treacherous paſſions, which to gratify 
| themſelves have betrayed him to eternal miſery 
and torment | He would doubtleſs tell us, with 
the deepeſt anguiſh of a deſpairing ſoul, that 
were he maſter of ten thouſand worlds, he 
would joytully ſacrifice them all for one hour of 
that time, of which we are as laviſh as if it were 
of no value: He would embrace with joy, though 
it were for millions of years, the molt rigid 
penance that ever was undergone, ſo he were 
but once more under a poſſibility of ſaving his 
foul. 

This is undoubtedly the account he would 
give us of the other world, if he were permitted 
to utter his thoughts, and is, without diſpute, a 
faithful repreſentation of the idcas the fouls de- 
parted have of the eternal ftate, in which they 
are now fixed, and towards which we are haſten- 
ing as falt as the wings of time, and the ſhort 
courſe of an uncertain periſhable life can carry us. . 

And what remains then, but that we now be- 
gin whilſt we have yet time, what we ſhall other- 
wiſe hereafter wiſh to have done, with a ſruit- 
leſs repentance of our having neglected to do it, 
whilſt we had it in our power. Remember, 
\ Chriſtians, and reflect ſeriouſly upon it, that you 
muſt once die. It is as certain, and as much 
above all diſpute, as that vou are now alive. God 
Almighty has decreed it from eternity, and his 
decrees are unchangeabls as himſelf. Dying 
therefore, is a part you muſt act: But it depends 
upon your own free will, to make death a pal- 
| ſage 
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ſage to a happy or unhappy eternity. If you live 
well, God's grace will not abandon you in your 
laſt conflict, but ſtrengthen you to die the death 
of the juft, which is precious in his fight. But if 
you live ill, you run a dreadful hazard of being 
juſtly permitted, by Almighty God, to die as 
you lived. 

It, therefore, highly concerns us all to make 
our whole life a continual preparation for death. 
This is the only end for which it was beſtowed 
upon us, and for which it has been till now, and 
is {till continued to us by the divine bounty. If 
hitherto we have not anſwered theſe purpoſes, 
it is now high time to think ſeriouſly of it; and 
how happy are we that it is ſtill time! What a 
mercy is it that we have not been cut off, whilſt we 
were guilty of mortal ſin, which has been our 
caſe fo often! Where ſhould we now be, if this 
had happened to us, as it has to millions before 
us? Can we think of it without trembling ? 
Can we think of it without a ſenſe of gratitude 
to the infinite goodneſs that has preſerved us, 
and a hatred to thoſe ſins which would have ren- 
dered us eternally unhappy ? Theſe are doubt- 
leſs, the fruits which God's forbearance expects of 
us. This is the ule we ought hencefprward to 
maxe of it. And then death will ceaſe to be an 
evil to us. For though death joined with fin be 
the greateſt of evils, it is a real good without it, 
as being a ſecure paſlage to a happy eternity. 


THE SECOND ENTERTAINMENT. 
CONCERNING SOME GENERAL PREPARATIONS 
FOR DEATH. 


Bleſſed are theſe ſervants, «whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, fhall find watching, Luke xii. 37. 


IN my laſt diſcourſe, I furniſhed you with ſome 
conſiderations upon the certainty of death. But 
| this 
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this truth, though ever ſo evident and weighty, 
can be no farther uſeful to us, than as it has an 
influence upon the conduct of our lives. For 
what will it avail us to have a ſpeculative per- 
ſuaſion that we mult once die, unleſs we con- 
clude practically from it, that it is therefore our 
duty as well as intereſt, to be always prepared 
for it ? | 

This then is the immediate conſequence to be 
drawn ſrom it, viz. that ſince we are created to 
be happy, and our happineſs depends upon dying 
well, it follows, that the principal buſineſs of 
life, ought to be a preparation for death. This 
is that one, and only neceſſary thing, which admits 
of no diſpenſation, and every thing in the world 
ought to yield, and be ſacrificed to it. Eaſe, in- 
tereſt, honour, and pleaſure are to be conſulted 
no otherwiſe than as they have a reference to 
the general end of living and dying well. The 
ſubject then of this entertainment ſhall be, the 
general previous diſpoſition required for the 
happy performance of this great work, that is, 
ſome general directions relating to the manner 
how we ought to diſpoſe ourſelves before-hand 
for death. | 

The prophet 1/a:zas being ſent by God to king 
Ezeſtias, to forewarn him of his approaching 
end, delivered his meſſage in theſe words : Put 
thy houſe in order, for thou foul die, and thou ſhalt 
not live, This advice of the prophet, put thy 
houſe in order, if literally taken, regards particu- 
larly thoſe, who have their wills to make, or any 
temporal concerns to ſettle before they die; and 
calls very preſſingly upon them, to prepare them- 
ſelves for their laſt end, by an early diſcharge of 
this duty. For we may truly ſay, they are but 
very ill managers either of their ſpiritual or tem- 
poral concerns, who either out of floth, or a 


kind 
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kind of indolent temper, or upon any other fri- 
vblous motive, put off their making their wills 
to the laſt extremity : it being a buſineſs that 
requires a greater preſence of mind than can be 
expected from a perſon labouring under the an- 
guiſh of a mortal diſtemper. Beſides, how eaſily 
may a dying man be impoſed upon, by intereſt- 
ed perſons about him, at a time, when for a lit- 
tle eaſe, he is ready to confent to any thing that 


is ſuggeſted to him ! And ſo it may, in effect, be- 


come their will inſtead of his: To ſay nothing 
of the unſeaſonableneſs of ſuch a concern, at a 
time when his thoughts ought to look quite ano- 
ther way, and be wholly turned towards the 
other world, where he is then going to make his 
eternal abode. | 
But the ill conſequences of theſe delays will 
yet appear more clearly, if we conſider the ha- 
. zard they expoſe a dying perſon to, of dying 
without making any will at all. For this is 
the unavoidable conſequence, if he either hap- 
pens to die ſuddenly, or to be out of his ſenſes 
in his laſt ſickneſs. And how fatal has this often 
proved to families, by engaging them in endleſs 
quarrels and Jaw-ſuits! Nay, how prejudicial 
muſt it needs be to thoſe, who have a juſt title 
to have ſome proviſion made for them, though 
perhaps not groumded upon any law that can com- 
pel the next heir to it, and are by this means 
prived of a necefiary ſubſiſtence, whilſt all is 
fwept away by ſome one, who either deſerves 
or wants it leaſt, and will have no regard either 
to proximity of blood, or the intention of the 
party deceaſed, or the merits of thofe, whoſe 
paſt ſervices entitle them to a gratification, as 
much as any human laws. 
But as the making of ville, ſo the payment 
of debts is a duty not to be deferred to our laſt 
_ ſickneſs. 
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| ſickneſs. Many have their hearts ſo ſet upon 
[ their money, that they cannot reſolve to part 
| with it till ſuch time as they can keep it no 
| longer. 'Theſe therefore ought to conſider, that 
a perſon in debt, is but another perſon's caſh- 
keeper z and that the ſum he owes, is but money 
depoſited in his hands, which he cannot detain 
with juſtice any longer than he has the expreſs 
| or tacit conſent of the party who has a right 
x toit. So that when the creditor demands it 
with jultice and reaſon, the debtor, if able, is 
under an obligation of conſcience to pay it. 
| |= Nay, he is bound to make himſelf able, as ſoon 
\ as he can, by retrenching all ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary expences. After which all affected 
delays, are no better than ſo many repeated acts 
of injuſtice, which he cannot anſwer to God 
nor man. Nor will his reſolving to diſcharge 
all debts, when he 1s called upon to pay the 
common debt of nature, be any plea in favour 
of this practice; becauſe we are bound, not 
only to die, but live like honeſt men. And it 
is much to be ſuſpected, that he who has not 
the heart to part with his money, but when he 
can keep it no longer, dies with a good will to 
have kept it longer if he could; which, conſider- 
ing that in the caſe before us, it implies injuſtice 
as well as avarice, is but a very ill diſpoſiti- 
on to accompany him to the other world. 
J will therefore conclude this head, with re- 
peating to you the prophet's advice; put thy 
houſe in order. Expect not the approach of 
death to ſettle the concerns of this life. Do 
| juſtice to your neighbour, whilſt it is a free and 
i voluntary act; and it will be a comfort in your 
bl diſtreſs both to mind and body, to have no 
| other buſineſs then upon your hands, than the 


performing well the laſt ſcene of life. 


However, 
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However, beſides this preparatory diſpoſition, 
conſiſting in the regulation of the moſt impor- 
tant temporary concern, there is another houſe 
each Chriſtian has to put in order, to diſpoſe him- 
ſelf for death, viz. his own foul. And this is 
the great buſineſs of life, and undoubtedly chal- 
lenges his principal care. 

Conſider therefore, Chriſtian, what condition 
thy houſe 1s in. Examine every part of it with 
a diligent and impartial eye. Is thy faith built 
upon that rock which Chriſt ſpeaks of? Is it 
proof againſt all ſtorms of temptations and per- 
fecutions ? Is there a foundation of Eumility laid 
deep enough to bear the ſuperſtructure of all 
other virtues? Are the doors and windows of thy 
houſe, I mean thy ſenſes, ſtrongly guarded 
againſt the aſſaults of vanity, and fleſhly luſts ? 
Does nothing appear on the outſide, that may 
ſcandalize or ofſtend thy neighbour ? 

But above all, let us conſider how this houſe 
of ours is fitted within? Is it furniſhed ſuitable 
to the infinite dignity of the divine gueſt who 
is to lodge init? Does the Fly Ghei make his 
conſtant abode thcre, or do we not often enter- 
tain his mortal enemy? Is it not frequently 
haunted with evil ſpirits, and God Almighty 
forſaken it? We may eaſily judge what ſtate it 
is in, if we but reflect who governs, what order 
is kept, what regulations and methods are ob- 
{erved. Is there as good ceconomy in our ſpi- 
ritual as temporal concerns? Is there as much 


care taken to preſerve the life, health, and beau- 


ty of the ſoul, as of the body? Is there a time 
ſet apart for prayer, ſpiritual reading, examina- 
tion of conſcience, and other devotions, as well 
as for eating, flzepingy diverſions and worldly 
employments? In a word, is charity or /elf-love 
miltreſs within? Does reaſon or paſſion, juſtice 

or 
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or humour bear the greateſt ſway ? If /e/f-hove, 
paſſion, and humour govern ; alas, it cannot be 
doubted, but the whole houſe is in diſorder and 
confuſion. And how unhappy is the ſoul, which 
death finds in this ſtate ! 

But if chority be miſtreſs, if puflice, reaſon, 
and religion are conſulted, in all concerns both 
ſpiritual and temporal, there is ſufhcient ground 
to judge our houſe is in good order, and we 
need not fear to be ſurpriſed by death ; for where 
charity is miſtreſs of the heart, where piety and 


the fear of Ged take place of paſſion and inclinati- 


on, there the Hey Ghoft reſides undoubtedly in 
the ſoul; and where the divine gueſt makes 
his abode, all muſt be orderly and well-diſpoſed. 
Such a ſou] is always prepared for her laſt ſum- 
mons. Death will indeed deſtroy her houſe of 
clay, but it 1s in order to tranſlate her to thoſe 
heavenly manſions, where all the virtues, which 
adorned her here below, and fitted her for the 
ſtate of bliſs, will be either rewarded, or receive 
their final accompliſhment and perfection. 
Whence it appears, that the preparation we 
are to make for death, is no other than that 
which is to fit us for Heaven. Now, nothing 
can fit us for Hcaven, but what will be ei- 
ther rewarded or perfected in Heaven. Faith 


and hope, patience in adverſity, /ove of enemies, 


pardoning injuries, and the like, are vircues,. 
which, to ſpeak properly, will not be perfected, 
but rewarded in Heaven. For, as divines teach, 
there is neither t nor hope in Heaven. Be- 
cauſe by faith, we only know God obſcurely as 
through a miſt or cloud, whereas in Heaven we 
ſhall ſee him face to face. Hope alſo, though ever 
ſo firm, is always mixed with ſome fear, and 
regards a good not yet poſſeſſed; whereas frui- 
tion, which 1s the reward of the life to come, is 

| an 
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an actual poſſeſſion of God, attended with ſuch 
an infallible ſecurity, as excludes all fear or 
doubt. Patience, and love of enemies, can like- 
wiſe have no place in Heaven; becauſe in Hea- 
ven there are no enmities nor croſſes to be ſuffer- 
ed. However, theſe virtues are neceſſary to 
diſpoſe us for Heaven, becauſe its joys are the 
reward of them; and thoſe can have no title to 
the reward, who comply not with the conditions 
upon which it is promiſed. 

But there are other virtues, as prety, humility, 
purity, conformity to the will of God, and charity 
(the queen, or rather the life and ſoul of all vir- 
tues) which will not only be rewarded, but per- 
feed in Heaven. So that whoever is void of 
theſe virtues at the hour of death, wants the 
diſpoſitions that are requiſite to qualify him for 
the ſtate of bliſs. The reaſon 1s evident, becauſe 
the ſpiritual life of the juſt in this world differs 
nothing in ſubſtance from the eternal life of the 
ſaints in Heaven, ſince both the one and the 
other conſiſt chiefly in the knowledge and love of 
God. But as the bleſſed in Heaven have a clear 
and perfecter knowledge of him, ſo is their love, 
and other virtues following from it, proportion- 

ably greater, and therefore differ indeed from 
thoſe they poſſeſſed on earth, in their eminen- 
ey and perfection, but not in their nature or 
ſubſtance. 

Whence it follows, that when a ſoul adorned 
with theſe virtues leaves her earthly manſion, 
nothing more is requiſite to render her eternally 
happy, but only to perfect thoſe very gifts ſhe 
brings with her, and give, as it were, the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the work of grace, ſo happily begun 
and carried on with perſeverance in this life. 
But if none of theſe gifts or graces, which glory 
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is to perfect, be found in her at her entrance 
into the other world, what other fate ean ſhe 
expect, than to be for ever excluded from that 
bleſſed ſtate? For how can they pretend to the 
glory of the ſaints, who, neglecting in this life 
to lay the foundation of it, remain void of thoſe 
neceſſary previous diſpoſitions, by which the 
{ſaints took care to fit themſelves for it? Or 
how can they lay claim to the reward of virtue, 
who bring not with them the virtues to entitle - 
them to it? *Tis certainly a great deluſion, to 
think to paſs from a life defiled with fin, to a 
ſtate wholly inconſiſtent with it. The ſaints 
and angels, who are without a ſpot or ſtain, 
will not admit into their bleſſed ſociety but ſuch 
as, like themſelves, are pure and holy. Nei- 
ther will Almighty God own them for coheirs 
to the crown and kingdom of his Son, who have 
wilfully renounced and not recovered the grace, 
that made them his adapted children. Tis to theſe 
unfortunate ſouls St. Ain addreſſes himſelf in 
the following words: Brethren, we muſt know, 
that neither pride, nor avarice, nor luxury aſcends 
with Chriſt : No vice of ours aſcends with our hea= 
venly phyſician. For ſince the principal end cf 
his coming into this world, was to cure the dif- 
tempers of our ſouls, and render us thereby 
capable of eternal life, it follows, that they who 
not only neglect to make uſe of the remedies 
his goodneſs has provided for them, but ſeek 
rather to increaſe their diſtempers, can have no 
part with him. So that whoever cheriſhes any 
criminal paſſion, and continues in this way 
till his exit out of this life, whither, alas, 
muſt he go ! Heaven will not receive him; nei- 
ther are the flames of purgatory ſufficient to 
cleanſe him. No other place then remains for 

him, but that of everlaſting horror and conſuſt- 
on; 
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en; where, being incapable of change, his ſou! 
will for ever remain under thoſe very diſorders, 
in which death found him. 

I know there are many, who being engaged 
in ſome ſinful habit, and terrified with the con- 
ſiderations of death and eternity, have frequent 
thoughts, and ſeemingly, at leaſt, reſolve to re- 
form their lives. But, I know not how, their 
old habits, preſſing daily hard upon them, and 
their ſinful inclinations ſtill gaining ground by 
being often gratified, theſe good thoughts 
and reſolutions often come to nothing; nay, 
what is worſe, ſerve only to leſſen their fears, 
and betray them into a kind of fecurity, by mak- 
ing them think themſelves better than they 
really are, becauſe they ſeemingly reſolve to be 
ſo for the future. And thus they uſually go on, 
until they are either ſurpriſed by a ſudden and 
unprovided death, or at leaſt reduced to the laſt 
and miſerable {hift of a death-bed repentance. 

I hope this will never be the caſe of any one 
here preſent. However, let us now ſuppoſe, 
which God forbid, that any one of you ſhould 
fall into your laſt bckneſs, whillt engaged in any 
vicious habit, as of curſing or ſwearing, drunk- 
enneſs, impurity, or the like; do you rightly 
apprehend the conſequence of it? If you do not, 
give me leave to repreſent it to you. The con- 
lequence is, that in the caſe ſuppoſed you have 
no other hazard for your ſoul's ſalvation than 
that of a death-bed repentance. The conſe- 
quence is evident. For if a mortal diſtemper 
ſhould ſeize you, whilſt you are yet engaged in 
any habit of fin, all that you have to depend 
upon is that preparation, which your laſt ſick- 
neſs will allow you to make; and that I call a 
death-bed repentance. 

You will ſay, perhaps, you have no thoughts 
of hazarding your ſoul upon ſo dangerous an 

after- 
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after-game. I believe you have not; but you 
deceive yourfelves. For though you do not ex- 
preily deſign any ſuch thing, the devil does. 
And if you purſue thoſe very courſes, which 
will moſt certainly, fooner or later, bring you 
to it, what matter is it, whether you deſign it 
or not? No man deſigns expreſly to damn him- 
ſelf; and yet too many, God knows, ſtudy as 
effectually their own damnation, as if they ex- 
preſly deſigned it. And ſo it happens in the caſe 
before us. For though very few are ſo deſpe- 
rately mad as to reſolve expreily to hazard all 
upon a death-bed repentance, yet all thoſe, who 
continue from year to year in their ſinful habits, 
take almoſt as direct a way to it, as if the 
formed an expreſs deſign of it. And therefore 
the devil is not ſo very ſolicitous to engage ſin- 
ners in ſo deſperate a reſolution, becauſe he finds 
his work almoſt as effectually done without it. 
Nay, he often ſeeks to amuſe them with ſeem- 
ing reſolutions of changing their lives in good 
time, fo to hide them from the precipice into 
which they are running; the dread whereof 
might frighten them into ſafer courſes. All he 
has to do in the mean time, is to continue them 
on in their wonted relapſes till their laſt ſickneſs 
overtakes them ; and then the neceſſity of de- 
pending upon a death-bed repentance. follows 
of courſe, i 

Let me therefore once more put this queſtion 
to you, Is your houſe in order ? Are your ſouls in 
a readineſs for death ? Would you be willing to 
be ſummoned to your laſt account this very day? 
Have you already made a fuflicient preparation 
for it? Happy they who are fo before-hand 
with the great work of falvation, that their laſt 
hour, whenever it comes, may find it fully 


finiſhed. 
THE. 
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THE FHIRD ENTERTAINMENT. 
ON SUDDEN DEATHS. 


Be watchful ; for ye know not the day nor hour, 
Matt. xxv. 13. 


'T yoven nothing he more certain than 
death, nothing is more uncertain than the time 
and circumſtances of it. So that no man, though 
in the moſt perfect ſtate of health can make any 
gueſs, whether death will come ſoon or late, 
whether it will be ſudden or foreſeen. And this, 
of all the circumſtances hid from us, 1s the moſt 
frightful. For though the preciſe time of its 
coming were kept from our knowledge, yet if 
we were but ſure it would not ſeize us on a ſud- 
den, this at lealt would be ſome comfort. But, 
alas! this comfort is denied us; and the reaſon 
why it is denied us is, becauſe God will oblige 
us to be always watchful, and in a readineſs for 
his ſummons at what time ſoever, and in what 
manner ſoever he {hall pleaſe to call upon us. 
For this reaſon, I fay, God has concealed 
from us not only the tiine of our death, but every 
circumſtance relating to it. So that of all the 
goods we poſſeſs in this world, life itſelf is the 
moiſt uncertain, nor have we the leaſt encourage- 
ment to build any ſecurity upon it. It may be 
taken from us when we think leaſt of it, and in 
ſo ſudden a manner as to leave us no interval of 
time between perſect health and the ſtroke of 
death. It is upon theſe terms we firſt entered 
into the world, and we continue in it upon the 
ſame uncertain footing. The ſubject then of 
this entertainment ſhall be the uncertainty of 
human life, and the many dangers to which it 
is expoſed of being taken from us by a ſudden 


death. 
Death 
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Death being the puniſhment of ſin, and all 
men ſince the fall of Adam being conceived in 
fin, it follows, that life is no ſooner communi— 
cated to us, but we come within the general 
ſentence of death, and are doomed to die even 
before we are born. Hence many paſs imme- 
diately from the womb to the grave, and are 
never allowed to ſee the ſun thine upon them. 
Others ſtep no ſooner into the world, but go off 
again immediately, as if they came upon no 
other buſineſs than to die. Others again, after 
having with much care and nurſing gone through 
the molt dangerous part of life, diſappoint in a 
moment the flattering hopes of their tender pa- 
rents, and become a prey to death, when they 
are juſt of age to begin to taſte the pleafurcs ot 
lite, 

It is true, great numbers ſurvive this age, and 
have a longer Icaſe of life allowed them, And 
moſt of us here preſent are bound to acknow- 
ledge the divine bounty, in having favoured us 
with this bleihng. However, fince ſentence of 
death is already paſſed upon us, we are but in 
the condition of condem! 1d criming is, repriee- 
ed until ſuch time as it ihall pleaſe the ſovereigu 
arbiter of life and death to give his orders for 
our execution. In the mean time, every ſtep 
we make during the ſhort courſe of this mortal 
life, brings us nearer to the grave: aud it often 
happens, that whilſt men are plealing them- 
ſelves with the thoughts of a long and merry life, 
they ſind themſelves all of a ſudden in the hands 
of death, and hurried to the other world at a 
time as unwelcome perhaps as unexpected. 

This was the unhappy fate of the Rich Alas 
mentioned in the goſpel, who, whilit he was 
projecting how to indulge himſelf with the trea- 
{ures he had laid up, was ſummoned to render 

his 
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his ſoul the very night he was amuſing himſelf 
with theſe vain thoughts. This was alſo the 
unfortunate end of Balthazar, that proud king 
of Babylan; who, amidlt his drunken cups, and 
profane night revels, but too often practiſed by 
our modern Chriſtians, ſaw a hand upon the 
wall before him writing the fentence of his con- 
demnation, which was accordingly executed 
upon him that very night. 

How many have been ſtruck dead in the very 
moment they were gratitying ſome criminal paſ- 
ſion! How many have been called to the tribu- 
nal of God with the cups in their hands, or 
blaſphemy or perjury in their mouths ] In a word, 
how many have laid themſelves down to ileep 
in as perfect health as any of us all, and never 
more ſaw the riſing ſun! Or riſen in the morn- 
ing as ſound in body, as ſick perhaps in ſoul, 


and have not been allowed to outlive that day.“ 


Now the natural reaſon of this great uncer- 
tainty of human life is, firſt and chiefly the 
very ſtructure of man's body, in regard of the 
incredible number and variety of parts, whereof 
it is compoſed: And amongſt which many, par- 
ticularly thoſe which lodge and convey the blood 
and vital ſpirits from part to part, are fo ſlender 
and weak, that it ſeems next to a miracle, that 
ſome of them are not broken with every ſudden 


or violent motion of the body, and yet fo necet- 


tary to the prefervation of life, that the break- 
ing of any may prove fatal to it. 

So that man's body may be fitly compared to 
an artificial machine, compoſed of innumerable 
little ſprings and wheels, the ſtopping or break- 
ing any of which cither ſtops all the reſt, or at 
leaſt cauſes an irregularity in their motion, and 
puts the whole machine out of order. For juſt 


ſo it happens in man's body, which conſiſting 
| of 
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of innumerable little parts of different ſorts, and 
all depending upon each other, and contributing 
to the harmony of the whole; if but any of 
them receive a hurt, or happens to be diſcom- 
poſed, the whole machine of the body is affect- 
ed with it, and in danger of being deſtroyed. 

Thus many have been killed with an inward 
bruiſe, the cutting of an artery, or breaking of 
a vein. Inſomuch that anatomiſts, whoſe bu- 
ſineſs it is to ſtudy the ſtructure of human bo- 
dies, conſidering the prodigious number of veins, 
fibres, arteries, ſinews, mulcles, nerves, and 
other parts of which they are compoſed, aflure 
us, that the unhappy end of thoſe, who are 
taken away by ſudden or untimely deaths, is 
more to be lamented than wondered at, and that 
we rather ought to be ſurpriſed that greater 
numbers fall not daily under the like misſor- 
tunes. | 

But beſides the dependence our lives have up- 
on the harmony of ſuch numberleſs and different 
parts, that enter into the compoſition of man's 
body, they alſo depend upon ſeveral outward 
things, as meat, drink, air, and the like z which 
often, inſtead of preſerving them, are inſtru— 
mental to their deſtruction. Thus when an 
epidemical diſtemper reigns, the air itſelf being 
for the moſt part infected, it is dangerous even 
to breathe, though we cannot live one moment 
without it. Thus death is often conveycd to us 
from the breath or cloaths of thoſe we converſe 
with. Thus, finally, many meet their death in 
the very meat, or drink, or phiyſic, which they 
take to prevent it. May not a mortal fever 
be catched in a moment, and ſend the {ſtrongeſt 
man alive to his grave in a few days warning? 
Surfeits, pleurifies, and quinſies, often make a 
quicker diſpatch, and apoplexies give no warning 
at all. 


Add 
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Add to all this the innumerable accidents 
which have no inward cauſe, but attack us from 
abroad, and cannot be prevented with the 
greatelt caution poſſible; as the fall of a horſe, 
the overturning of a coach, an accidental fire, 
or ſuch as are occaſioned by thunder, lightning, 
or violent ſtorms. And are not ſome of theſe 
the daily miniſters of ſudden deaths? Do not 
the weekly bills of mortality of one great city 
only, furniſh us aimoſt continually, with ſome 
inſtances of this nature? So that with the frail 
ſtruckure of our bodies on the one hand, and 
the innumerable accidents to which they are 
expoſed on the other, man's life hangs by ſo 
weak and fender a thread, that nothing but the 
greateſt blindneſs and ſtupidity imaginable can 
make us nazard our eternal ſalvation on the long 
continuance of it, 

It 1s certain, that conſidering both the great- 
nels of the hazard, and the eternal conſequences 
depending upon it, there needs no more to oblige 
all men, that are not wholly loſt to faith and 
reaſon, to live with the ſame watchfulneſs and 
precaution, as if they were infallibly aſſured, 
that a ſudden death would be their lot ſome 
tune or other, We ought indeed to pray and 
hope it will not: But it is molt certain, no man 
can have a poſitive ſecurity againſt it. For ſince 
the natural and immediate cauſes are either the 
uſual accidents from abroad, againſt which there 
is no#theiter, or the inward diſpoſitions of the 
body, which are fo hidden and ſecret, that no 
man can tell how. near the danger threatens, 
what manner of aſſurance can any man have, 
that aſudden death will not be his deſtiny ? 

It is true, there is an over-ruling providence, 
which governs all things, reaches frangly from 


end to end, and diſpsfes all things fweetly : So that, 
Vol. II. C 
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as Chrift himſelf aſſures us, there falls not ever. 
a ſingle hair. from our heads but by his orders. 
Our mortal bodies, as they are God's workman- 
ſhip no leſs than our immortal fouls, ſo are they 
no leſs the object of his care. And though we 
ourſelves are, under him, entruſted with the ma- 
nagement of them, and are bound to perform 
our parts to the utmoſt of our power, yet ſince 
wee are but as inſtruments under his direction, it 
f is the ſame inviſible and unerring hand, by which 
f they were firſt formed, that now rules and 
| guides them; and can, if it pleafes, conduct 
them ſafe through all the ſtages of human life, 
to. the natural end of their mortal race. And 
therefore, it is not to be queſtioned, but Al- 
mighty God, who .is the ſupreme cauſe, and 
firſt mover of all things, has it in his power to 
diſpoſe natural cauſes fo, as to preſerve us from 
all accidents of ſudden and untimely deaths. 

All this, I ſay, is true, and it is the greateſt 

comfort good Chriſtians have, to conſider that 
they live under the conduct and protection of 
an all- ruling providence, which will not permit 
any thing to happen to them, but what may j 
contribute to their greater good, and the ſecu- 
rity of their eternal welfare; ſo that the man 
perils wherewith they live encompaſſed, ſerve 
only to excite their fervour in good works, and 
encreaſe their truſt and confidence in God, to 
whom they cry out with full aſſurance, in theſe 
words of the P/almiſt, Though I ſhall walk in the 
ſhade of tleath, I will fear no eu, becarſe thou art 
with me. 

But in all this, there is not the leaſt encou- J 
ragement or comfort for ill livers; and their caſe 
is in all reſpects as different as their lives from | 
that of the juſt. The reaſon hereof is very 
plain ; becauſe, -though there be a yo ey 


vidence, 
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dence, that extends itſelf to all mankind, yet 
there is beſides a /pecia/ one, which only regards 
God's faithful ſervants, and in which ill livers 
have no ſhare. The three I/rae/ites walked in 
the Babylonian furnace as in a refreſhing air, 
whilſt thoſe who kindled the flames, were con- 


ſumed by them. Daniel was as ſafe in the midſt . 


of Hons, as in the company of /ambs; whereas 
his accuſers could ſcarce reach the ground, be- 
fore they were devoured by them. It is true, 
theſe events being miraculous, no general rule 
can be drawn from them. But whether God 
makes uſe of ſupernatural means, or .employs 
natural cauſes to bring about the deſigns of his 
providence, the effect is the ſame ; and though 
we ſee not manifeſt miracles, it is not = fs 
doubted, but God diſpoſes natural cauſes ſo if 
in favour of his faithful ſervants, as to protect 
them from a- thouſand accidents, in which the 
would have periſhed, without his ſpecial provi- 
dence watching over them. 

But ſuppoſe a ſudden death ſhould be the lot 


of a juſt man, as it ſometimes comes to paſs, 


and has happened even to great ſaints, we can 
look upon it no otherwiſe than a providential 
mercy upon him; Almighty God making uſe 
of this way to preſerve him from the uſual 
terrors of death, to haſten his paſſage to a bet- 
ter life, and perhaps to prevent his falling into 
occaſions, which might have drawn him into 
fin. But to ill livers a ſudden death is always an 
irreparable evil; ſince it deprives them in an in- 
ſtant of every thing in which they placed their 
happineſs in this life, and throws them into a 
Rate of endleſs miſery and torments. So that 
the very ſame thing, which may be a mercy to 
the juſt, and turn to their greater good, as all 
things do by the ſecret diſpenſation of provi- 
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dence, is on the contrary the ſevereſt judgment 
that can fall upon finners. And yet theſe very 
eg who alone have reaſon to apprehend a 
dden death, are they who uſvally fear it the 
leaſt: And the reaſon why they fear it the leaſt, 
is not their courage, but ſtupiditys They chooſe 
rather to hazard dying any way without think- 
ing of it, than to diſturb their pleaſures with 
the thought of ſo ungratetul an object: And fo 
it naturally follows, that as they feldom or never 
think of death, they are the moſt liable to be 
ſurpriſed by it. 

But what way ſoever we conſider ſudden 
deaths, whether with regard to natural or ſuper- 
natural cauſes, it is manifeſt, that none have 
greater reaſon to apprehend their periſhing that 
Way, than they whoſe diforderly lives deſerve 
no better end, and are often the natural occa- 
fion of it. How many have periſhed in unjuſt 
quarrels, occaſioned by Iuxury and gaming or 
night revels! How many deitroy themſelves by 
exceſſive debauches! Or, by a long courſe of ir- 
regularities, lay a train of natural diſpoſitions, 
whence apoplexies or other immediate cauſcs 
of ſudden death, are gradually formed ? 

But let us ſuppoſe the ſtre .netlr of their natu- 
ral conſtitution renders them proof againſt acci- 
dents of that nature, (of which however no 
man can be ſure) what ſhelter have they againſt 
misfortunes that may ſurpriſe them from abroad? 
If they fay they are upon as good a footing as 
the reſt of mankind, this is a great miſtake, un- 
leſs they mean that part of mankind which is as 
bad as themſelves. Pious Chriſtians are under 
the ſpecial protection of Almighty God, and if 
they die ſuddenly, death renders them eternal 
happy; to both which advantages ill livers have 
forſeited their title. They are God's enemies, 
and 
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and 23 they have withdrawn themſelves from the 
order eſtabliſhed by his holy law, ſo he,with- 
draws from them the benefit of that peculiar 
providence, with which he watches over his 
obedient ſervants. So that when the time is 
come, in which he deſigns to make any of them 
examples of his juſtice, he abandons them to 
their unhappy ſtate. He neither keeps danger 


at a diſtance from them, nor removes them out. 


of the reach of danger. And though in all 
this there appears nothing out of the ordinary 
courſe of nature, yet the execution of theſe 
criminals is as particularly ordered by the divine 
juſtice, as if the hand of God appeared viſibly 
in it: His infinite wiſdom diſpoſing natural 
cauſes in ſuch a manner as to give them an in- 
fallible tendency to the end for which they are 
deſigned. But whatever name we give to ſud- 
den deaths of this nature, whether we call them 
accidents or judgment, according as they have a 
reference to ſeveral cauſes, they are equally fa- 
tal in their conſequences, and the puniſhment is 
equally ſevere, whether it be immediately in- 
flicted by the hand of God, or occaſioned by 
what we call actident, becauſe eternal death is 
the infallible conſequence of it. 


However, that there may be no room left to 


doubt, but that the ſudden death of ſinners may 
be regarded as a deſigned puniſhment of their 
il lives, the word of God threatens them ex- 
preſsly with it, as is manifeſt from St. Paul's 


Epiſtle to the Thefalorians, Chap. v. Ver. 3. 
where he tells them, That death ſhall ſeize upon 


the wicked like a thief in the night : And when they 
Hall ſay peace and ſafety, then ſudden deſiruttion 
hall come upon them, as travail upon a woman with 
child, and they ſhall not eſcape. And our Saviour 
lays no leſs in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
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Matthew ; where, having exhorted his diſciples 
to be watchful, he propoſes to them the parable 
of the good and wicked ſervant, which he con- 
cludes with theſe remarkable words : But if the 
evil "Mga we ſay in his heart, my lord delays his 
coming, and ſhall begin to ſmite his fellow-ſervants, 
and eat and drink with the drunken ; the lord of 
that ſervant fhall come in the day when he looks not 
or it, and in the hour that he is not awvare of : and 
ſhall cut him aſunder, and appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites, where there Ball be weeping 
and gnaſbing of teeth. From which words it 
plainly appears, that ſudden deaths ought many 
times to be conſidered not barely as the effect of 
accident or conſtitution, but as a particular pu- 
niſhment of ſin—a juſt revenge upon ſinners ;. 
God in his ſecret judgments ordering it fo, that 
they, who in the courſe of their lives neglected 
the ordinary means to diſpoſe themſelves for 
death, ſhould in the end want the opportunity 
and benefit of a particular preparation for it, 

But, O good God! what tongue is able to 
expreſs the fatal conſequences of ſuch a death ! 
What becomes of a ſoul charged with the guilt 
of mortal ſin at the moment of her ſeparation 
from the body! She is hurried in an inſtant to 
the dreadſul tribunal, receives her irrevocable - 
doom, is baniſhed from the fight of God, and 
plunged into hell- fire; where ſhame and deſpair, 
horror and confuſion, remorſe without eaſe, 
and torments without comfort, are to be her 
everlaſting portion. 

O God, preſerve us from this misfortune. 
Let any but that which is irreparable happen to 
us. Enable us with thy grace to hve fo, that 
we may die the death of the juſt ; and conduct 
us through whatever ways thou pleaſeſt, ſo they. 
but bring us to the happy end for which we are 


created. 
CHE | 
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THE FOURTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


SOME PRACTICAL INFERENCES DRAWN FROM THE 
UNCERTAINTY OF HUMAN LIFE AND THE DAN- 
GER OF SUDDEN DEATII. 


Be watchful, for ye know not the day nor hour, 
Matt. xxv. 12. 


Hav ING, in my laſt diſcourſe, laid before you 
the uncertainty of human life, the weak foun- 
dation upon which it is built, how many acci- 
dents may rob us of it, and, what is moft 
frightful, how little ſecurity we have that it 
will not be ſnatched from us by a ſudden death; 
it remains now to improve theſe truths, by draw- 
ing ſome inſtructive inferences from them, 
which ſhall be the ſubject of this entertainment. 

The firſt inſtructive inference to be drawn 
from the uncertainty of human life is, that we 
ought not to ſet our hearts upon any thing in 
this world, For is it not a folly to ſet our hearts 
upon things which death may rob us of every 
moment, and will certainly take away from us 
ſome time or other? It is the argument our Sa- 
viour made uſe of to his diſciples, to wean their 
hearts from the world, and turn their affections 
towards heaven. Lay not up treaſures (ſays 
Chriſt) fir yourſelves upon earth, where the moth 
and the worms do corrupt, and where thieves break 
in and ſteal. For what wiſe man would be ſoli- 
citous to lay up treafures, or ſet his heart upon 
them, if he were ſure they were all to become 
a prey to thieves ?. Now death is the great thief, 
who always lies in wait for us, and will ſooner 
or later rifle all our worldly goods, and ſtrip us 
naked of whatever we poſſeſs. For we mult all 
go as naked out of the world, as we firſt en- 
| tered into it. Honours, . riches, pleaſures, 
friends and relations, all muſt” be left behind; 
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only our works, whether good or bad, will ſtick 
to us, and accompany us to the tribunal of God, 
either to condemn or fave us. So that the whole 
world periſhes as effectually to every dying man, 
as if it were at that inſtant reduced to aſhes, 
And is not then a notorious folly to ſet our hearts 
upon it, or love any thing in it to the ee 
of our eternal ſalvation? 

For this reaſon St. Paul writes thus to the 
Corinthians This, therefore, brethren, I ſay unto 
you, time ts ſhort. It remains then that bath theſe, 
who have wives, be as if they had them not; and 
thoſe who rejoice, be as if they rejoiced not; and 
' thoſe who buy, be as if they poſſe fed not; and thoſe 
20 uſe this aworld, be as if they uſed it nit ; for 
the figure of the world Palſes, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 
30, 31. By which words he exhorts them to 
keep their hearts fo free and diſengaged from all 
inordinate affections to the things of this life, 
that even amidſt the poſſeſſion and uſe of them, 
they may enjoy the ſame liberty of ſpirit, as if 
they had effectually renounced both the one and 
the other. 

For the ſame reaſon St. Peter exhorts all 
Chriſtians to he as pilgrims or travellers in this 
world; becauſe as travellers, though they make 
ule of conveniencies they mect with upon the 
road, yet have always principally an eye upon 
the pt -opoſed end of th 2ir journey, ſo Chriſtians 
ought to have their thoughts fo turned towards 
death, and the world to come, which is in the 
end of their journey, that whilſt they uſe in- 
deed the things of this life, according to the 
order of providence, that is, within the bounds of 
neceſſity or reaſonable convenience, their hearis 
may {till remain free, or, as St. Peter exprefles 
it, abſtain from fleſhly Iuſts, that is, from all ſorts 
of inordinate love, or immoderate deſire of crea- 
| tures. 
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tures. And truly, fince all inordinate affee- 
tions are contrary to the Chriſtian ſpirit, and an 
obſtacle to ſalvation, this alone ought to be mo- 
tive enough to keep our hearts free from them. 
But the difficulties they will one day add to the 
natural terrors of death, is a no leſs powerſul 
conſideration to make us apply ourſelves to an 
entire diſengagement from all clogs of this na- 
ture. To die, is in itſelf a terrible thing; nature 
ſtartles at the thought of it, and the fear of 
judgment very much inereaſes its terror; but 
to die with a heart full of love of the world, is 
frightful beyond imagination. 

This appeared plainly in the unfortunate 
Agag, who having wallowed in all the pleaſures 
of a voluptuous life, when be ſaw himſelf juſt 
ready to fall a ſacrifice to the divine vengeance, 
cried out with the deepeit anguiſh- of mind, 
Does bitter death ſeparate /5 ? For what a racking 
thought mult it needs be to a lover of this 
world, when feeling himſelf at the point of 
death, he conſiders that he muſt now be in a 
moment torn away from all thoſe things, in 
which he has till then placed all his happineſs, 
content, and ſatisfaction ! He has till then been 
paſſionately fond of pleaſures, and now he muſt 
enjoy them no more. He has ſet his heart upon 
riches, and now he mult leave them all behind. 
He has made ſome wretched creature the idol 
of his paſhon, and now he finds himſelf. con- 


demned to an eternal ſeparation from that object. 


O! could we but ſee the heart of a perſon 
dying under thele unhappy circumſtances, we 
ſhould there dilcover a frightful ſcene of terror, 
grief and anguith, We ſhould find there fully 
verified this ſaying of Eccl, O Death, how bit- 
ter 1s thy memory io a man, who Places his conten? 
in the enjoyment of his wealth ! So that to enter- 
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tain or nouriſh in ourſelves any worldly paſſion, 
or violent inclination, is in effect to nouriſh a 
viper, which will one day gnaw our very bowels. 
It is to prepare the torture for ourſelves, and 
ſow the ſeeds of future dejection and deipair : 
Which, though ſtifled amidſt the buſineſs, amuſe- 
ments, and diverſions of life, will not fail to 
produce their full effect at the terrible approach 
of death. And therefore ſince we are uncer- 
tain how near we are already to it, we ought to 
loſe no time, but haſten all we can to remove 
from our hearts all ſuch inordinate affections, as 
are moſt like to encreaſe the difhculties of our 
laſt hour, and heighten the terrors which death 
brings naturally with it: And this, as I have 
ſaid, is the firſt practical inference to be drawn 
from the uncertainty of human life. 

The ſecond is, that we ought to ſet a great 
value upon the time preſent, and manage it 
with the utmoſt care. For fince time 1s given 
us by God for the gaining of eternity, it follows, 
that if we but manage it as we ought, we may 
improve it into an infinite good, becauſe an in- 
finite good may be purchaſed with it: And this 
ſuffices to ſhew it is a treaſure of ineſtimable 
value. But if we farther conſider, that the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this ineſtimable treaſure is wholly un- 
certain, and cannot be ſecured to us by any 
power under heaven, even for one fingle day, as 
being liable to all the accidents to which man's 
life is expoſed; it is plain we cannot, without 
manifeſt folly, and the hazard of loſing all, ne- 
glect the improvement of thoſe precious mo- 
ments, whereof we are actually in poſſeſſion. 
For if we eſteem thoſe little better than fools, 
who wilfully let ſlip an opportunity of any con- 
ſiderable temporal advantage, becauſe the like 
may perhaps never be offered again; how great 

| a folly 
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a folly muſt we then judge thoſe guilty of, who 
having it in their power to lay up treaſure for 
eternity, either trifle away the opportunity that 
is given to them, or employ it to their own in- 
finite prejudice, when at the ſame time they are 
not only uncertain how ſoon it may be taken 
from them; but are alſo ſure, that when it is 
once loſt, it is never more to be recovered ! This 
certainly is a folly not to be paralleled, and as far 
beyond all example now, as the fatal conſe- 
quences of it will be without remedy hereafter. 
Oh! what a ſtabbing thought it is to the damned 


ſouls in hell to reflect that tine will be no more! 


A thouſand daggers would not half fo ſenſibly 
ſtab as this one ſingle thought. It is the ever- 
laſting vorm, that gnaws them without inter- 
miſſion, and gives a double ſting to all their 
torments. - | 

Conſider therefore that time, if it be manag- 
ed as it ought, is the richeſt jewel we poſleſs; 
that the continuance of it is wholly uncertain; 
that at beſt we cannot hold it very long, and 
when it is once loſt, it is loſt for ever. Whence 
we mult conclude, according to my ſecond in- 
ference, . that as the time preſent, of which 
alone we are ſecure, challenges our higheſt va- 
lue, ſo we ought to manage it to the beſt ad- 
vantage of our ſouls, both in order to redeem, 


as well as we can, what is yet to come, as to 


make it fully anſwer all the great ends, for 
which it is to be beſtowed upon us. 

But fince life 1s not only uncertain, but may 
alſo end in a ſudden death, there remains a third 
inference to be drawn particularly from this con- 
ſideration; and it is our Saviour's own inference 
contained in theſe words, Be watchful, for ye 
know not the day nor the hour. We ought there- 
fore to be ſo watchful over ourſelves, as never 

to 
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to be unprovided. For though there be no 
fence againſt a ſudden death, yet every Chriſ- 
tian may ſecure himſelf againſt an unprovided 
one, ſince every one has it in his power to live 
fo, as to be always prepared; whereas, if he 
be at any time unprepared, he expoſes himſelf 
to all the fatal conſequences of a ſudden death, 
becauſe it may happen to him, whilſt he is in 
that condition. For which reaſon our bleſſed 


Saviour, as he frequently forewarned his diſ- 


Ciples of the ſuddenneſs of his ſuture coming, 
repreſenting it under diverſe parables or imilt= 
tudes, to imprint the more lively idea of it in 
their hearts, ſo he generally concluded his diſ- 
courſes relating to that ſubject with this admo- 


-nition, Be therefore watchful, for ye know not the 


day nor hour. 
Who would not think indeed, but that fo ex- 


preſs an admonition, delivered by Chriſt him- 


ſelf, nay, and inculcated with ſuch frequent re- 
petitions, thould abund intly ſuſhce to cure men 
of the deepeſt lethargy, and awake them into 


the greateſt care and watchfulneſs over them- 
ſelves ? Confidering eſpecially the dreadful miſ- 


chiefs that attend the neglect of it. But, alas! 


the cafe is quite otherwiſe; for is there an 
thing more directly oppoſite to the watchfuineſs 


required of us than the ftate of mortal fin | 
wherein whoever dies is loft without remedy. 
And yet how many continue in this unhappy 
ſtate wittingly, and knowingly, I will not fay 
for many days, weeks, or months, but even 
years together | Nay, are they not as gay and 
unconcerned under it, as if every thing were 
as ſafe and as well as they could wiſh ? O God, 
what a blindneſs and infatuation 1s this ! that 
men who believe there is another world to come, 


wherein the juſt will be eternally rewarded, BY 
| e 
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the wicked eternally puniſhed, ſhould have the 
boldneſs to hazard themſelves in a ſtate, from 
which, if death ſhould ſcize them in it, they 
muſt immediately paſs to everlaſting.torments ! 

What is it that makes men run thus deſpe- 
rately upon their own eternal ruin? How comes 
this contradiction in their nature, that being 
ſuch lovers of themſelves, they are at the ſame 
time ſuch enemies to their own true happineſs ? 
How comes it that, that hating and flving above 
all things whatever is painful, they are not awed 
with the fear of Hellfire? Is it the hopes of 
atoning for all by a future repentance ? Alas ! 
how ny have been deccived and utterly Joſt 
that way? How many have we either perſonally 
known or heard of, who, depending upon the 
like preſumptuous hope, have at length been 
either hardened in fin before they came to die, 
or ſuddenly cut off in the midſt of all their diſ- 
orders ? For truly to run on in a wilful courſe 
of ſm, upon a project of making all ſcoręs clear 
by an after-repentance, looks ſo like laying a de- 
fign to baffle the divine juſtice, and get Heaven 
by a cheat, that God feems, as it were, bound 
in juſtice to defeat the wicked policy of ſuch 
inſolent ſinners, by diſappointing their preſump— 
tion, and refuſing them the mercy, which they 
abuſed into an encouragement of fin. 

The book of Judges furniſhes me with an 
hiſtorical paflage, very applicable to my preſent 
purpoſe. It is the relation of the tragical end 
of S:ifera, king Zabin's general, who having been 
for about twenty years the ſcourge of God upon 
the Iſraelites, was marching againſt them at the 
head of a formidable army. The Tfraelites, in 
this their diſtreſs, had recourſe to God's mercy 3 
who, hearing. their prayers, ordered them to 
mect 
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meet their enemy with a body of ten thouſand 
men under the command of Barach. 

Siſera, whole army was much ſuperior in 
number, and fluſhed with a long courſe of proſ- 
perous ſucceſs, reckoned ſurely upon the victory. 
But he found his death where he thought to 
meet a triumph; for the battle was no ſooner 
begun, but God ſtruck his whole army with a 
panic, fear, and general conſternation ; inſo- 
much that 8;/era himſelf, being alſo ſeized with 
terror, betook himſelf to flight, whilſt the / 
raclites broke in upon and deſtroyed his whole 
army. 

As S:/era was thus endeavouring to ſave him 
ſelf by flight, a woman named Jabel offered him 
her houſe for ſanctuary, which he willingly ac- 
cepted of; for he thought himſelf out of dan- 
ger. Wherefore being much fatigued, he de- 
Hred ſome refreſhment, drank-heartily, and laid 
himſelf down to ſleep. But it coſt him very 
dear; for Jabel perceiving him faſt aſleep, {truck 
a nail through his head, faſtened him to the 
ground, and delivered up his body to Baruch, 
who was in purſuit of him. 

This is a lively figure of the unhappy end of 
but too many ſinners. They are God's enemies, 
and, as I may ſay, at open war againſt him; he 
permits them to proſper in this life, and his pa- 
tience and long forbearance, inſtead of moving 
them to repentance, makes them grow inſolent 
and flatter themſelves with a falſe ſecurity ; in 
this condition they drink iniquity like water ; they 
fall into a lethargic ſleep, and their hearts are, 
as it were, nailed to the earth. God's wrath is 
in the mean time in cloſe purſuit of them; death 
ſuddenly overtakes them, and delivers them up 
to the divine juſtice. And ſo thoſe miſerable 
wretches are at length awakened by the ſcorch- 


ing 
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ing flames of Hell, whom neither the advice of 
friends or ghoſtly father, nor God's ſecret in- 
ſpirations, nor the loud thunder of his threats 
could awake, whilſt they were yet in a condi- 
tion to prevent the fatal blow by a timely re- 
pentance. | 
Oh! let their misfortune be at leaſt a warning 
to us. Let their paſt follies be our inſtruction. 
It is better to grow wile at the expence of others, 
than by our own experience. Nay, if we ſhould 
tread in their footſteps, and miſcarry the ſame 
way, our folly will be the more unpardonable, 
in ſuffering ourſelves to be ſhipwrecked upon a 
rock, which has ſo many marks ſet upon it. 
Oh! if any of thoſe miſerable ſouls, who are 
now burning in the flames of Hell, could but 
obtain, with all their tears and bitter ſufferings, 
the bare remainder of this very day, what price, 
what value would they ſet upon it! How ſoli- 
citous would they be not to let one moment of it 
flip unprofitably out of their hands! And why 
then will we not reſolve to take the ſame method ! 
Why will any one be fo bent upon his own de- 
ſtruction as to run on blindly in a courſe, which 
brought them, and will at length bring him, to 
everlaſting miſery and torments ? For ſince the 
ſame means tend naturally to the ſelf-ſame end, 
can any one pretend to act the fame unhappy 
part as they did, and be in no danger of being 
involved in the ſame misfortune ? Can he pre- 
ſume to go to Heaven, 1 walking in that path 
which brought them to Hell? Or has he power 
of life and death more in his hands than they 
had? Is he not liable to the ſame accidents as 
they, and may not death ſurprize him, as it did 
them? | 
You will ſay, perhaps, it is true, it is not 
impoſſible but you may die ſuddenly ; However, 
F ſince 
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fince this happens but to few, it is more probable 
ou will have warning to prepare yourſelves be- 
forchand. But lo we argue at this wild rate, 
when any temporal concern is at ſtake ? You 
all know very well, that in ſ- -curing land or mo- 
ney, all accidents poſſible are nicely conſidered, 
and the very ſame meaſures and precautions 
taken, as if it were certain that they would hap- 
en. And why then {ſhould we be leſs cautious 
in the buſineſs of our eternal falvation | Why 
will we put it to an hazard at all, when we have 
it in our power to ſecure it abſolute iy ! For 
allowing it to be less probable, it is poſfible, at 
leaſt, we may die ſuddenly. 'And is not that 
enough, conſidering what lies. at ſtake ! Is not 
that, I ſay, enough to oblige us to take the ſafeſt 
courſe we can to prevent the fatal conſequences 
of it in caſe it ſhould happen ! For whatever 
is poſſible, though barely poſiible, may abſolute- 
ly happen; and if it ſhontd happen while we 
are in fin, let us reflect ſcriouſly what the con- 
ſequence will be: Becauſc if what we hazard 
by being in a ſtate of fin were either of ſmall 
moment, or being once loſt might be again re- 
covered, the caſe would be much altered. But 
we muſt conſider, that the thing we expoſe to 
doubtful event, Being in that ſtate, is not only 
of the higheſt value imaginable, and ſurpaſſes. 
infinitely all the treafures of this world, but if 
we once loſe it, the loſs is irreparable; nay, over 
and above, the miſerics we hazard to throw our-- 
ſelves into, are inexpreſſible and without remedy. 
And therefore of whatever nature the cauſe 
may be, that can bring ſuch a misfortune upon 
us, Whether probhable or barely poſſible, it is a 
madneſs to be ever unprepared for it. | 
1 ſhall therefore repeat once more the impor-- 
tant admonition of Chriſty which we muſt _ 
cr 
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fider as addreſſed to ourſelves; Be ca, for 
ye know not the day nor hour. Let no man de- 
pend either upon youth or health; for neither 

outh nor health can afford any ſecurity againſt 
the ſtroke of death. We may be in perfect 
health to day, and dead to-morrow. May, many 
thouſands have been in perfect Health the very 
hour or moment before they fell into Hell-fire. 
But if we deſire an infallible ſecurity againſt all 
pollibility of being ſurpriſed by death, nothing 
can procure us that happineſs but a well ordered 
conſcience, and the friendſhip of Almighty God. 
For whoever enjoys that bleſling, may indeed 
die ſuddenly, but cannot be ſurpriſed by death, 
as being always in a readineſs for it. 


THE FIFTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


DIFFICULTIES ATTENDING A DEATR-BED KRE= 
PENTANCE, 


Delay not to be converted to the Lord, _ puck it 
not off from day to day, Eecleſ. v. 8. 


From what has hitherto been ſaid concern- 
ing the uncertainty of the time and other cir- 
cumſtances of death on the one hand, and the 
many dangers and {udden accidents to which 
we live expoled on the other, it appears plainly 
that they, who continue in a cuſtom of living in 
a ſinful ſtate, run a veyy great hazard either 
of dying without any pekparation at all, or at 
the beſt of being reduced to the laſt ſhift of de- 
pending wholly upon that preparation which 
their laſt fickneſs will allow them, and which 
we uſually call a death-bed repentance ; which be- 
ing generally looked upon as a moſt dangerous 
aſter-game, in a concern of the higheſt nature, 
ſhews the importance of the advice dictated by 
. the 
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the Holy Ghoſt in theſe ſacred words, Delay not 
to be converted to the Lord, and put it not off frcin 
day to day. | 

Here then is the proper place to examine, 
what judgment we ought to make of the repen- 
tance of a dying man; that is, whether a per- 
ſon who has neglected the means of ſalvation in 
time of health, and run on in a courſe of ſinful 
practices till he falls into his laſt ſickneſs, be 
then in any tolerable condition to accompliſh the 
great work of a ſincere reconciliation to God, 

However, I am far from intending <ither to 
extenuate the power of God's grace, or fet 
bounds to his mercy. Tor I know that neither 
the one or the other is to be meaſured by our 
ſhort line. His grace can change the moſt cor- 
rupt heart in an inſtant, and his mercy never re- 
jects a heart truly changed. And for that rea- 
fon the moſt profligate ſinner upon earth, though 
reduced to the very laſt extremity, ought never 
to deſpair. Becauſe he knows not but the ſame 
infinite goodneſs that received a thief at the laſt 
gaſp into favour, may alſo be moved to have 
compaſhon on him- in that extremity. 

The queſtion therefore-is not, whether a per- 
ſon, reduced to thefe unhappy circumſtances, 
is bound to hope in God's mercies,. and do 
what he can to be reconciled to him ; for this 
admits of no diſpute 3 becauſe, though, he has 
lived an unchriſtian life, he is bound to do hia 
beſt to prepare himfelf for a Chriſtian death. But 
ſince the preparation for ſuch a death cannot 
be without a ſincere love of God, and a true Ha- 
tred of fin, both which muſt be the effect of 
grace, the whole queſtion is reduced to this one 
ſingle point, viz. whether a perſon, who has 
always lived a ſtranger to the virtues of repen- 
tance, and the lave of God, and being accuſtom- 
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ed for many years to reſiſt the motions of grace, 
will in his laſt ſickneſs be favoured with ſuch an 
extraordinary aſſiſtance, as will enable him in 
that ſtate of terror, pain, and anguiſh, to work 
a total change in the diſpoſition of his ſoul. 

It is very true, the thing is not impoſſible, be- 
cauſe no wound 1s incurable to the omnipotent 
hand of God, and therefore ought not to be 
deſpaired of by the unfortunate party, who has 
run the hazard of it. But as it is a heinous 
crime to deſpair at any time of God's mercy, ſo 
it is the higheſt ſtrain of madneſs in any perſon 
to lay before-hand a deſign of depending upon 
an extraordinary grace, and reduce himſelt to a 
ſtate, in which nothing under ſuch a bleſſing can 
ſave him. My buſineſs then at preſent is to 
ſhew, that a death-bed converiton, after a ſinful 
life continued to a perſon's laſt ſickneſs, is no- 
thing leſs than the effect of an extraordinary 
grace, and by conſequence not to be depended 
on. * - 

To make it appear that the converſion of a 
ſinner upon his death-bed, is the effect of an ex- 
traordinary grace, it will be requiſite to let you 
know what I mean by an extraordinary grace. 
J ſay, then that an extraordinary grace is that 
which is beſtowed without the. uſe of the ordi- 
nary means ordained by God for the obtainin 
of it ; becauſe, though all grace whatſoever be 
a pure gift of God, he rarely beſtows the grace 
of a total and ſincere converſion, but on thoſe 
who employ the means-ordained by him to dif- 
pole themſelves for it. So that when a finner 
is converted without the previous uſe of t hofe 
means, his converſion is extraordinary, and by 
conſequence the effect of an extraord inary 


grace, 
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Now then, to ſhew that a death-bed repen- 
tance is a converſion of this kind, we mult exa- 
mine two things: 1. What are the ordinary 
means of a ſinner's converſion. And, 2. W hes» 
ther a dying man be in a condition to put theſe 
means in practice; for if he be not, it is evi- 
dent he has nothing but an extraordinary grace 
to depend upon. As to the extraordinary means 
of a ſinner's converſion, they are moſtly re- 
duced under theſe four heads, of prayer, /piritual 
reading, conſideration, and the ule of the ſacra- 
ments. For let us ſuppole a perſon yet in per- 
fect health, ſhould, after having lived in an ha- 
bitual practice of vices, apply himſelf to a ſpi- 
ritual director, to confult with him the means 
of faving his ſoul, what method would he adviſe 
him to? It is not to be doubted but he would in 
the fr place exhort him to retire for ſome time 
at leaſt as much as would be poſſible, from com- 
pany and worldly buſineſs, in order to get lei- 
fure and opportunity to pour forth his ſoul be- 
fore God in the exerciſe of prayer. 

2dly. He would adviſe him to join frequent 
conſide ration with ſpiritual reading; and all this 
by way of preparatory exerciſe, to work him by 
degrees into a hearty deteſtation of his lite paſt, 
and diſpoſe him for the benefit of the /acraments, 

And to ſhew how neceſſary it is to ute this 
method in the caſe ſuppoſed, we need but com- 
pare the condition of a ſoul corrupted with a- 
long habit of fin, with that of a perſon labouring 
under an ill habit of body. For as in this cale 
no ſkilful phyfician will pretend to cure the party 
concerned in a doſe or two, but will oblige him 
to enter into a regular courſe of phyſic, and 
preſcribe him a uniform method of exerciſe and 
diet, by means whereof the mals of blood 
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may by degrees be corrected, and the cauſe of the 
diltemper removed; ſo, in the caſe of a ſoul all 
over-vitiated with fin, a few dofes of ſpiritual 
phyſic will profit but little; but a continuance 
and regular courſe of remedies 15 neceſſary, 

It is true, if the ſactamenis worked their ef- 
fect without any previous difpotitions on th 
part of the penitent, a few minutes would do as 
well as many months or years : For then who- 
ever had but time enough to conlefs, and have 
his abſolution pronounced before the breath 
went out of his body, would die in the ſtate of 
ſalvation. But the cafe is quite otherwiſe, 
There are preparatory difpoſitions cflentiaily ne- 
cellary to qualify the penitent for the grace of 
the ſacraments. For the heart muſt be truly 
changed, and the will eſfectually turned, from 
the irregular /zve of creatures, to the laue of God 
above all things. 

Now this is a difficult work, and requires 
both time and application, more or leſs, in pro- 
portion to the malignity of the diſtemper, and 
the root it has taken. For grace works by de- 
grees like nature, aud as it uſually hides itſelf 
under the operation of mere natural cauſes, fo 
it ce nſorms itſelf, for the woſt part, to their way 
of operating, and feldom brings any thing to 
perfeCtion on a ſudden. And therefore, when 
God Almighty mercifully defigns to recover an 
old finner from the ill ſtate he is in, the firſt diſ- 
poſition he uſually gives him, 1s to inſpire him 
with an earneſt deſire of his cure; becauſe the 
defire of any good, naturally ſpurs us on to pro- 
cure the means in order to it. But though this 
deſire, which is the firſt ſtep towards a ſinner's 
converſion, be ever ſo hearty, it is uſually very 
imperfect for ſome time as to its motive; being 
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for the moſt part wholly influenced at firſt, by 
mere ſelfiſh confiderations, ſuch as are the un- 
eaſineſs of a troubled conſcience, the apprehen- 
ſion of God's judgment, the fear of hell-fire, 
and the like: And all this may be without any 
hatred of fin, for its own ſake, that is, purely as 
it is an offence to Ged. 

However, Almighty God makes uſe of this 
ſervile fear, in order to alarm him into a con- 
cern and ſolicitude about the means to ſhake off 
the burden that oppreſſes him, and to prevent 
the evils wherewith he is threatened. This 
concern and ſolicitude about the means of his 
cure, obliges him to have recourſe to his ſpiri- 
tual phyſician, and follow his direCtions as to 
the method of praying, reading, meditating, and 
the like. By often reading and thinking upon 

Chriſtian truths, lively ideas of them are inſen- 
ſibly formed, and deeply fixed in his mind: His 
underſtanding receives daily new light: His 
eyes are opened by degrees, and begin to ſee the 
vanity of worldly pleaſures; the grievouſneſs 
and enormity of fin; the infinite goodneſs of 
God; his love in having ſent his only Son to 
deliver him from the bondage of fin and ſlavery 
of the Devil; his unwearied patience in having 
borne ſo long with him, and unſpeakable mercy 
in not having cut him off in the midſt of his 
.diſorders, but ſtill inviting him to repentance. 

Theſe conſiderations, as they fink deeper and 
deeper into his mind, work proportionably upon 
the will. His heart is affected with them, and 
takes a new bent. 'The love of the world, and 
its ſinful pleaſures, goes off inſenſibly, and a 
better love-enters in by the ſame degrees. What 
was at firſt begun upon motives of mere ſervile 
Fear, he now carries on upon higher conſidera- 
tions. His heart is ſoftened into compunc- 

tion, 
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tion, his ſoul is ſenſibly afflicted with the 
thoughts of having lived ſo long an enemy to 
God: He laments his misfortune in having ſo 
often offended his infinite goodneſs : He pours 
himſelf forth in affections of love, admiration, 
and thankſgiving; deteſts his paſt ſins, reſolves 
to avoid all the occaſions of them, makes hearty 
purpoſes of amendment, is ready to ſubmit to 
any penitential works to ſatisfy the divine juſ- 
tice, and with theſe happy diſpoſitions ap- 
proaches to the ſacred tribunal, in order to re- 
ceive the infinite bleſſing of reconciliation with 
his heavenly Father. 

Thus we ſee what are the ordinary means 
appointed by God for the beginning, improving, 
and perfecting the great work of a ſinner's con- 
verſion; and the degrees through which he 
uſually paſſes in making his advances towards it. 
Now let us conſider, whether a perſon that has 
neglected all theſe means in time of health, and 
run on to his very laſt ſickneſs in all his accuſ- 
tomed diſorders, and habits of fin: whether, I 
fay, he be then in any tolerable condition to put 
them in practice. For if he be not, he has no- 
thing but an extraordinary grace to depend 
upon, as I have already ſaid. | 

And, it, as to the duty of prayer, I only 
defire any one to reflect how little he is able to 
perform in that kind, if he be but under ſome 
uneaſineſs of mind, or a little out of order with 
the head-ach, or any other trivial indiſpoſition. 
And how .then can we be fo ſenſeleſs as to ima- 
gine, that a perſon ſeized with a mortal diſtem- 
per, ſhould be capable of praying with any to- 
lerable attention! for what.compariſon is there 
between a ſlight indiſpoſition, which only affects 
ſome one particular part, and a mortal diſtem- 


per, which uſually puts the whole body into a 
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violent ferment, and ſpreads an univerſal un- 
eaſineſs and anguith over every part of it, 
It is evident, that the one muſt, be by many 
degrees a greater hindrance than the other, 


to any buſineſs that requires thought and pre- 
ſence of mind. And, therefore, ſince we find 


by experience that the infirmity of the ſpirit is 
ſo great, that it is apt to be overcome even h 
the leſſer oppoſition of the body, there is but 
little reaſon to preſume, it will have ſtrength 
enough to bear up againſt obſtacles that are 
without all compariſon greater. 

But as a perſon in his laſt ſickneſs is but in 
a very ill condition to pray as he ought, to is 
he much leſs capable of reading ; the benefit 
whereof, and the influence it has upon a ſinner's 
converſion, is ſufficiently known by experience, 
But this point is ſo clear that it needs no proof. 
For to put books into a dying man's hands is à 
thing without example. And here we find him 
under the greateſt diſadvantage pollible, in be- 
ing deprived of one of the principal helps to 
ſalvation; it being this exerciſe that ſhould fur- 
niſh him with proper ſubjects ſor conſideration, 
and ſuch refle&tions, as might inſenſibly work 
his ſoul into a truly penitential diſpoſition, and 
lead him through all the degrees of a ſolid 
converſion. | 

But this, you will ſay, may in ſome meaſure 
be ſupplied by others reading to him. I own 


. ſomething of this may be aliowed; but then, 
how many hincrances are uſually intervening in 


a perſon's laſt ſickneſs to obſtruct the fruit of 
it! As frequent viſits of friends, the attendance 
and tears of relations about the ſick's man's bed, 
which uſually affect him more ſenſibly than the 
molt moving ſpiritual lectures. Then doctors 
and apothecaries mult frequently be ſent for; 

and 
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and the nurſe is every now and then buſy about 
him, and telling him that too much reading ma 
hurt his head, or hinder his repoſe, and the like. 
So that in the winding up of the bottom, all the 
reading to help him will amount to no more 
than ſome unconnected ſcraps of ſpiritual lec- 
tures ; which though not altogether unuſeful to 
ſuch pious ſouls, as only ſtand in need of ſome 
little helps to ſtir up their hearts, already well 
diſpoſed, and revive the--pious ideas that have 
ever been familiar to them, will, I fear, prove 
to be of very little uſe to thoſe, who are yet full 
of worldly paſſions, all over corrupted with 
habits of fin, and ſtand in need of the moſt 
powerful remedies to work an effectual cure. 
However, ſuppoſe the hindrances from abroad 
ſhould not be fo great as they are here repre- 
ſented, are not the pains of a dying man alone, 
ſuſficient to hinder him from receiving any con- 
ſide rable impreſſion from what is faid or read to 
him at that time? For how {hould he receive 
impreſſions from what he cannot attend to? Or 
how ſhonld he be capable of any ſerious atten- 
tion, when all his thoughts are forcibly drawn 
another away? Now, is not this the caſe of 
thoſe who arc under any violent pain ? It is 
doubtleſs fo. For it is the proper nature of pain, 
to divert the foul from all other objects, and 
draw her whole application to itſelf. Hence it 
is that proying, reading, and meditating, are ex- 
erciſes that cannot be well performed, but when 
the body is in ſome meaſure at eaſe ; becauſe all 
theſe exerciſes require a compolure and preſence 
of mind; and nothing affects the mind more 
immediately, either for its advantage or diſad- 
vantage, than the diſpoſition of the body ; ſo that 
if the body be diſturbed with pains, it immedi- 
ately communicates its diſturbance to the mind; 
Vo. I. D and 
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and a mind diſturbed can ſcarce think of ally 
thing but the cauſe of its diſturbance, 

Now then ſince it is evident, that the circum- 
ſtances of a dying man are ſuch, as unqualify 
him in a great meaſure for all the preparatory - 
exerciſes, that are the ordinary means to difpoſe 
him for the ſacrament of reconciliation, does it 
not manifeſtly fallow, that the converſion of a 
ſinner, under theſe unhappy circumſtances, can 
be nothing leſs than the cſfect of an extraordi- 
nary grace? The conſequence is clear and un- 
deniable. Becauſc, where ordinary means fail, 
nothing but an extraordinary power can ſupply 
the defect. And 1 leave you now to judge, 
whether a ſinner has any reaton to preſume be- 
fore-hand, that God will in his laſt extremity 
favour him with a converſion of that nature. 

The word of God has forewarned us not to 
depend upon it. I ſhall only, quote St. T4, 
who, writing to the Corinthians, lays down this 
general maxim, T the end of ſinners will be 
according to their «vorks. He repeats it again in 
his epiſtle to the Galatians, ch. vi. where he tells 
them, that every man ſhall reap as he has H. 
Which imports the ſame thing, nay, expreſſes it 
in a moſt ſigniſicant metaphor. Le nt deceiner 
ſays he, God is nit mocked, What a man ſoauell, 
that al/5 Full he reap. He that fexveth in his Reſt, 
Dall reap corruption 5 but he that {with in the ſpi- 
rits ſhall reap life everiafiing, Gal. vi. 6, 7. 80 
that according to the rule of St. Paul, men ge- 
nerally die as they lived; and there is but too 
much reaſon to judge of the ſucceſs of the one 
by the method of the other. 

It is true, there is ſcarce any general rul: 
without an exception. But the whole body of 
the Old and New 'Feſtament affords but one 
ſingle inſtance, that looks favourably upon death- 
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bed penitents, I mean the converſion of the thief 
upon the croſs; which was doubtleſs, the effect 
of an extraordinary grace. And St. Auftin, to 
prevent all preſumption on that ſcore, has mark- 
ed out ſo many material circumſtances, which 
favoured the converſion of that happy ſinner, 
and are altogether foreign to the caſe before us, 
that is, of thoſe who drive off their repentance 
in hopes of a like mercy, that I fear the exam- 
ple will afford them but little encouragement. 
His words are theſe: | 

« Dearly beloved, leſt perhaps the ſudden 
happineſs of the believing thief on the croſs, 
mould make any of you too fecure and remiſs; 
!oft any one ſhould ſay in his heart, my guilty 
conſcience ſhall not trouble me; my ſinful life 
hall not make me ſad, becauſe I ſee a thief ob- 
tained the pardon of all his fins in a moment : 
we muſt conſider in that thief, not barely the 
ſhortneſs of his faith and confeſhon, but the 
zreatneſs of his fervour, and the circumitances 
of time, when even the perfecteſt were ſtagger- 
ing.— The Devil inſpires you with this ſecurit 
ro bring you to ruin. For he deceives himſelf, 
and makes a jeſt of his own damnation, who, 
perſiſting in fin, imagines God will aflift him in 
his laſt extremity.— The happy thief, of whom 
[ have ſpoken, neither deſignedly ſtaved off from 
time to time the buſineſs of ſalvation, nor frau- 
Julently forecaſted the laſt moments of life for 
the cure of his ſoul; nor reſolved before-hand, 
to hazard all his hopes upon one deſperate caſt 
at the hour of death; neither had he any know- 
ledge of religion or of Chriſt, before that time: 
For had he had any, it is probable he would 
have been amongſt the firſt of the apoſtles who 
was firſt in the kingdom of Heaven.“ 
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Thus St. Auſtin; and we may gather freely 
from his words, what his thoughts were of death- 
bed penitents, fince he will not allow them to be 
upon equal footing with one, whoſe life had 
been notoriouſly ſcandalous, and whoſe conver- 
ſion was undoubtedly the effect of an extraordi- 
nary grace. But let that be as it will, it is cer- 
tain, that an extraordinary event is no Prece- 
dent in any caſe whatſoever. For who would, 
for example, beſo mad as to throw himſelf into 
the ſea, becauſe ſome few have in the late dan- 
ger been preſerved from drowning ? or leap into 
the fire, becauſe ſome have eſcaped without be- 
ing burnt? As, therefore, theſe extraordinary 
deliverances are no encouragement to any one to 
venture his life, upon the bare hopes of ſuch a 
preſervation, ſo neither ought the example of the 
penitent thief, embolden any one to hazard 
the eternal life of his ſoul, upon the hopes that 
an extraordinary grace will come in to his aſſiſt- 
ance in the laſt extremity. 

Let us, therefore, all reſolve to put in prac- 
tice this excellent advice of the pious T- 
Kempis : Do now, my deareſt brother, do now what- 
ever thou art able to do. Now, whillt thou. art 
in perfect health; now, whilſt the ſun of grace 
and mercy ſhines yet bright upon thee, for the 
night cometh when no man can work, John ix. 4. 
It is well, if in our laſt ſickneſs we ſhall be able 
to maintain the ground we got whilſt we were 
in health. It is well if we can then ſupport 
ourſelves under all the trials incident to that 
condition, by the ſtock of virtue we have laid 
up before-hand. But let us never flatter our- 
ſelves with vain and.groundleſs hopes of doing 
great matters, at a time when we are not onl 
of ourſelves the moſt unfit for it, but the Devil 
is molt active to put all manner of obſtacles in 
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our way : for he knows we are then at our laſt 
caſl, upon which our eternal happineſs depends, 
and will therefore employ his utmolt ſkill and 
malice to procure our ruin. 

Say not that repentance never comes too late 
for though it be beyond all queſtion, that a true 
repentance is never too late; yet a late repent- 
ance, as St. Aufiin tells us, is ſeldom a true one. 
Becauſe it is much to be ſuſpected, that mere 
ſervile fear, or ſelf-love, has a greater ſhare in 
the motive of it than the love of God. It is to 
be feared, that ſuch a repentance is like the 
trouble and remorſe of a malefattor led to exe- 
cution, who is ſorry for having followed a courſe 
of life, which has brought him to an untimely 
and ſhameful end.. 

I heartily wiſh it may prove otherwiſe, to 
thoſe who will have the misfortune to put it to 
the trial : and though, in reference to any parti- 
cular perſon, charity obliges us to hope favour- 
ably, yet I cannot hinder my fears from pre- 
vailing, when there appears nothing but a mere 
death-bed repentance to ground my hope upon. 
But when a ſinner repents, being yet in perfect 
nealth, and applies himſelf ſeriouſty to the me- 
thods proper for his cure; when it is evident, 
he reſolves to quit fin, before the power of 
inning is juſt ready to leave him: Oh! ſuch a 
repentance has a favourable aſpect, and yields a 
folid ground to build our hopes upon. Such a 
repentance will be a comfort to us at the hour 
of death; as being the moſt aſſured pledge we 
can have, that our heavenly Father regards us 
with an eye of mercy, and has a bleſſing in 
| ſtore for us. | 
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THE SIXTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE DECELITFULNESS OF A DEATH-BED 
REPENTANCE. 


God is not miccked, what a man foweth that alls 
Gall he reap. Gal. vi. G. 


IN my laſt diſcourſe, I repreſented at large 
the difficuities that attend a death-bed conver- 
lon. But fince the ſeeming piety and devotion 
of ſome death-bed penitents, who after a wick- 
ed life have in appearance died the death F the 
Juſt, has given a kind of credit and reputation 
to the moſt dangerous cheat the Devil can in- 
vent to ruin ſouls, it will not be amiſs to ſay 
ſomething. concerning thoſe fair outward ape 
pearances of repentance, which many well- 
meaning perſons, out of an abundance of miſ- 
taken charity, are apt to Judge too favourably 

of, and miſcall dying very happity. They ſee a 
poor ſick man, confeſſing and bewailing his fins, 
unploring God's mercy, and receiving the laſt 
ſacraments, with the ſame* ſenſible marks of a 
truly contrite and humble heart, as the moſt 
feryorous Chriſtian could do; and conclude im- 
mediately he has made a happy end. Perhaps 
he has: nay, it is beyond all queſtion, if his re- 
pentance was hearty and ſincere. But all is not 
gold that glitters; and there is a large difference 
between the appearance and reality, the cere- 
mony and ſubſtance, of repentance. 

It is true, we are allowed to have favourable 
thoughts even of the molt profligate ſinners, as 
long as there is any reaſonable encouragement 
to ground cur hopes upon. But charity has its 
bounds, and is to be governed by prudence as 
well as other virtues. A mere death-bed con- 

| verſion, 
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ver ſon, though attended with circumſtances the 


moſt favourable in appearance, ought always to 
be ſuſpected, nay, marked as a dangerous rock, to 
be avoided by all who have a ſerious concern toſe- 
cure their ſonl's ſalvation. And, though it may be 
allowed to afford ſome degree of hope in favour of 
the party concerned, it never ought to be magni- 
fied into an encouragement for ſinners, to hazard 
their eternal intereſt upon ſo weak a bottom. My 
preſent detign then is to lay before you the un- 
certainty and deceitſulneſs of thoſe outward 
marks of devotion, and repentance, which. are 
apt to miſlead men into an over-favourable opi- 
nion of a death-bed convertion ; and this ſhall 
be the ſubject of this entertainment. 

I told you, in my laſt diſcourſe, that a ſolid 
converſion requires a true change of the heart, 
according to the word of God, Be converted t9 
me in your whole heart. Now the heart is ſaid 
to be changed, when it changes its principal 
ve. As for inſtance, when the love of God 
becomes predominant, inſtead of the love of the 
world and its ſinful pleaſures, that heart is truly 
changed, becauſe its prevailing love is not the 
ſame as it was before. | 

Hence it follows, „it, That the heart alone 
is the feat of repentance, becauſe it is the ſeat 
of love; and, /ccondly, That fighs and tears, 
confeſſions of fins, a of contrition formed by 
word of mouth, and verbal proteſtations and 
purpoſes of amendment, are but the /urface and 
out/ice of repentance, and not the /ub/lance of it: 
Becauſe all thefe are conſiſtent with a heart 
wholly unchanged, and may have nothing but 
mere /ſelf-love, ſervile fear, or motives purely 
human, for their foundation; though, when the 


heart is truly changed, they are the uſual marks 
and effects of it. 
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But, becauſe examples are often more con- 
vincing, and make a deeper impreſſion, than the 
moſt ſolid reaſons, let the caſe of King Antiochus, 
as it is repreſented in the ſecond book of Mac- 
cabees, ſerve for an inſtance of this truth. The 
exorbitant pride and avarice cf this prince, had 
puſhed him on to commit all manner of injuſ- 
tice and barbarities upon the Fews:; But the 
divine vengeance overtook him at laſt, as he was. 
marching in all haſte towards Feru/alem, with a 
full intent to lay the city in aſhes, and mallacre 
all its inhabitants. For, whilſt he was thus 
breathing nothing but fire and deſolation, he 
was ſuddenly ſeized with a violent pain. in his 
bowels, which tortured him beyond expreſſion , 
and ſoon after he received a mortal bruiſe with 
a fall from his chariot, which ſoon reduced him 
ro the laſt extremity. | 

And here his eyes were opened, and becoming 
ſenſible that the wrath of God was kindled 
againſt him for his enormous crimes, and parti- 
cularly the outrages and inhumanities he had 
committed in Feryſalem, he gave ſuch marks of 
a ſincere repentance, that had not the word of 
God itſelf informed us of the truth, we might 
have canonized him for an illuſtrious penitent. 
For, in the firſt place, he acknowledged the hand 
of God in the puniſhment inflicted on him. 
2. He owned the juſtice of it. 3. He expreſſed 
an entire ſubmiſſion to it. -4. He implored the 
divine mercy with bitter tears; and in order to 
obtain it, he promiſed to atone for his paſt crimes 
in ſuch an exemplary manner, as ſuſſices to ſtrike 
the reader with aſtoniſhment. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding all his pompous ſhew, and glittering 
outſide of repentance, God, who is the ſearcher 
of all hearts, ſaw no real change in his. For 
had his heart been truly changed, and convert- 
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e4 to God, there is no doubt but he would have 
found the mercy he prayed for; whereas, the 
word of God pronounces upon him in this ter- 
rible manner: This wicked man prayed God, of 
whom he was not to obtain mercy. / 

Here is a frightful example of a deatli-bed re- 
pentance; but the chief uſe I intend it for, is to 
convince you, that we never ought to reckon 
with any poſitive aſſurance, even upon the faireſt 
outward appearances of a converſion, unlefs 
there be ſome other reaſons to judge by, that 
they are the effects of a ſolid change within: 
Becauſe all outward appearances are ambiguous 
and uncertain, and may be either unſound or 
ſincere, according as the principle or motive 
from whence they proceed. A robber, for ex- 
ample, that is fallen into the hands of juſtice, 
may be ſorry for the robberies he has committed, 
becauſe he ſees hinifelf upon the point of ſuf- 
tering an ignominious death. A libertine ma 
be very much troubled for the liſe he has led, 
becauſe he finds himſelf ruined by it, both as to 
health and eſtate. So a woman, convicted of 
diſhoneſty, may be very ſenſibly atlicted, becauſe 
ſhe has rendered herfelf infamous by it. Now, 
all theſe are penitants indeed, but they are not 
goſpel-penitents 5 becauſe their ſorrow is grounded 
upon no better motive than intereſt or ſelf-love; 
and a Heathen, who has never heard of the 
Chriſtian religion, will repent upon the ſame 
ſcore. | 

In like manner therefore a ſinner, who ſees 
himſelf at death's door, and upon the brink of 
everlaſting perdition, may, with the fright of ſo 
dreadtul a proſpect, be caſily ſcared into a vio- 
lent diſturbance and anguiſh of mind, which 
will outwardly produce the very ſame effects as 
the moſt perfect contrition. Becauſe a violen 

| D535 | fear 
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fear of any evil near at hand, cannot but affect 
the party concerned with a great regret, for 
having, through his folly, drawn it upon himſelf. 
And this inward regret, from whatever cauſe it 
proceeds, will naturally force ſighs, and tears, 
and lamentations from him, and make him rea- 
dily lay hold of the obvious expedients to pre- 
vent the horrible miſchief that threatens him. 
For what wonder is it, that a perſon juſt ready 
to ſink ſhould lay hold of any broken plank to 
ſave himſelf. 

But all this fair outſide of repentance avails 
but little, when there is nothing but /ervile fear 
at the bottom of it. For /crvile fenr alone, 
though uſeful in the beginning, can never work 
a thorough change in a finner's heart, nor by 
conſequence diſpoſe him compleatly for his re- 
conciliation with God. There muit be a change 
of love to qualify him for that blelling, as is 
generally taught by ſpiritual writers, and none 
more clearly than St. Auſtin, who inculcates it 
on all occaſions, and has laid it down as a futi- 
damental maxim of Chriſtian morality, that love 
alone makes the difference between the children of 
Gad, and the children of the Devil, "The mean- 
ing whereof is, that as the love of fin prevail- 
ing in the heart makes us children of the Devil, 
ſo the love of juſtice reigning in the ſoul con- 
ſtitutes us children of God. For which reaſon, 
St. Jobu has alſo poſitively declared, that wwhs- 
ever loaves not, remains in death ; and our Saviour 
being aſked, What is the firft commandment in the 
law? anſwered, Thu ſhalt love the Lord thy Ged 
with thy whole heart, &c. | 

Hence it follows, %, That then alone a 
ſinner's heart can be ſaid to be truly changed or 
converted, when it paſſes from the love of the 
gene to the love of the other; that is, —— 

ove 
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love of ſin is baniſhed, and tlie love of God 
enters into its place. For theſe two loves, being 
diametrically oppolite to one another, in their 
very natures, cannot ſubſiſt together, but mult 
of courſe deſtroy each other. 

It follows, /econdly, That mere ſervile fear 
is of itſelf inſuthcient to deſtroy the love of fin ; 
becauſe it implies no hatred of it for its own 
fake, and as it is an offence to God, but mere- 
ly in regard to the puniſhment that attends it: 
Which made St. Auftin ſay, that whoever leaves 
off finning ſor the fear of Hell-fire, is not afraid 
to fin, but to burn. Now this was properly the 
caſe of Auticchut, who was ſorry for his paſt 
ſins, not becauſe God was offended by them, but 
becauſe he found himſelſ ſmart ſeverely for them; 
and therefore, was not worthy to obtain the mercy 
he prayed ſor, though he ſhewed all the outward 

marks of a ſincere repentance. I heartily with it 
may not be the caſe of many death-bed penitents. 
For, though every repentiag ſinner, whatever his 
condition be, 1s under ſome degree of uncertainty, 
as to the principle or motive le acts upon, yet, 
aoubtleſs, there is much better and ſolider grounds 
to hope favourably of the repentance of one in per- 
fe& health, than of him who has deferred it to the 
laſt extremity. For of the former we may con- 
-fidently pronounce ; there appears no poſitive 
reaſon to doubt but his converfion is ſolid and 
fincere z whereas of the latter we can only ſay, 
it is poſſible it may be ſou. And the reaſon of 
this difterence 1s, 

Fir, Becauſe he that repents in time of per- 
fect health, renounces ſin when he has it in his 
power to continue in it, and thereby ſhews that 
it is a free and voluntary act, and not a forced 
thing to which he is driven by mere ſtreſs of 
fear, Whercas we may reafonably ſuſpect, that 

one 
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one who has held on ſinning as long as he could, 

and only diſcovers a willingneſs to leave it, when 
he can fin no longer, renounces it, as I may ſay, 
not for want of wi//, but porer. 

Secondly, He that reſolves upon a change of 
life, whillt he is in perfect health, and has yet 
time before him to do penance for his ſins, ſhews 
a real and fincere diſpoſition to it ; but he that 
drives it off to the very laſt, and only expreſſes 
a deſire to do penance, when the time of doing 
it is juſt expiring, gives reaſon enough to ſul- 
pect, that were his life to be continued to him, 
doing penance for his fins would be the leaſt 

art of his buſineſs in it. 

Thirdly, A penitent in time of perfect health 
has this | great advantage, that though his re- 

ntance may, as it uſually happens, be influ- 
enced at firſt by mere /ervile fear, he has leiſure 
and opportunity to paſs forward, and work his 
ſoul into a better diſpoſition, by duly applying 
himſelf to the exerciſes proper to jutroduce the 
love of God, and ſoftens his heart into a filial 
compunction. And ſince God's grace is never 
wanting to thoſe who are not wanting to them- 
ſelves, nor denies his aſſiſtance where the natu- 
ral means provided by him arc duly employed, 
a penitent, that has laid hold of the time and 
opportunity granted him by God, to put theſe 
means in practice to the beſt of his power, has 
all the reaſon in the world to hope, that the 
work of his converſion, though at firſt perhaps 
begun by fear, is at laſt perfected by love, and 
built upon a folid foundation. | 

But the cafe of a death-bed penitent is quite 
otherwiſe, as appears evidently from what I told 
you in my laſt diſcourſe : for ſince his circum- 
ſtances are ſuch, as render the uſe of the fore- 

mentioned holy exerciſes almoſt utterly imprac- 
ticable 
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ticable to him, it is very difficult to conceive by 
what means (without an extraordinary grace) 
the love of God ſhould get entrance into his 
heart, eſpecially if we conſider to what degree 
it muſt needs be hardened againſt it by long 
habits of fin; for there are two things naturally 
requiſite to make a rational creature change his 
natural love; %%, A ſuſſicient motive to induce 
him to it; and, /econdly, A due application of 
that motive, For let a motive be ever ſo power- 
ful in itſelf, unleſs it be duly applied, it can 
never affect the heart, as every one may hind by 
experience. . 

Now give me leave to aſk, what motive a ſin- 
ner can have to love God in his laſt ſickneſs, 
more than he had all the time he was in health ? 
Jam ſenſible indeed, that all the motives of Har 
are then far more preſſing upon him, than at 
any other time: For whether he reflects upon 
what is paſt, or conſiders what is to come, both 
the one and the other preſent objects only pro- 
per to ſtrike him with terror. If he conſiders 
his life paſt, he ſees nothing but what looks 
ominous upon him, and threatens him with 
everlailing puniſhment. If he looks before him, 
he ſees himlelf upon the brink of eternity, and 
an oftended judge ready to mount the tribunal 
to pronounce his doom. Now all theſe objects 
are very proper indeed, to create or increale fear, 
but not to inlpire Jove. 

Lou will ſay, perhaps, the conſideration of 
God's infinite goodneſs, his boundleſs mercies, 
the many particular favours already received, 
and the like, are very ſtrong and powerful mo- 
tives to love: I own they are ſo; but why then 
do not all men love God with their whole heart, 
fince all have theſe motives to love him? The 
reaſon is, becauſe the very ſtrongeſt motives 


mult 
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muſt be duly applied to work their deſired et- 
ſect, and this can only be done by an attentive 
and reiterated conſideration of them: For how 

owerful ſdever the fore- mentioned motives are 
to enkindle the love of God, it is not, alas! a 
few diſtracted thoughts, or E glances upon 
them, will immediately inflame the heart ! they 
muſt be leiſurely ruminated upon, and thorough- 
ly digeſted, that fo they may be made to fink 
deeply into the mind, and then by a-gradual pro- 

reſs make their way to the heart : Becauſe, un- 
lets the ideas of truth be firit well imprinted on 
the intellect, the heart and will can never be 
affected with them. 

Now all this, humanly ſpeaking, requires not 
only time, but all the ſtrength, compoſure, and 
preſence of thought a perſon is capable of, even 
in the beſt {tate of health: which being, doubt- 
leſs, much more than can be naturally expected 
from one diſabled with ſickneſs of body, op- 
preſſed with pains, and diſturbed with exceflive 
fears, we may juſtly apprehend a death-bed pe- 
nitent makes for the molt part but a very lame 
buſineſs of it, and ſeldom paſſes beyond mere 
fervile fear ; ſo that, however ſincere his re— 
pentance may appear outwardly, yet if the root 
be defective, it is not that 2v9rtby fruit of penance 
the goſpel requires, but rather like that fruit, 
which grows near the dead fea, fair to the eye, 
but unſound at heart. 

And here I cannot but vesy much blame the 
indiſcreet charity of thoſe, who are ever ready 
to pronounce with as much aſſurance in favour 
of the death-bed penitents, as if there were no 
ground for any doubt of thcir ſalvation. Oh ! 
(cries one) with what extraordinary devotion did 
ſuch a one receive the laſt ſacraments ! He awas a 
great libertine indeed, but I doubt net but he _ 
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made a very happy end. Now, is there not here 
as good encouragement as can be given to ſin- 
ners, to hazard all upon a death-bed repentance ? 
Could the Devil himſelf ipeak more effectually 
to ſerve his own purpoſe ? for is not this the 
obvious conſequence to be drawn from it ? Yo: 


fee here is one that has indulged” himſelf in all un- 


lawful pleaſures to the very laſt, yet after all he 
made a very good end, and died very happily : And 
why then ſhould we deny ourſelves any thing, or 
undergo the hardſhip of deing penance fer our fins, 
when Heaven may be purchaſed upon much eajrer 
terms © Theſe doubtleſs are the moſt obvious 
and natural inferences men arc apt to draw 
from the fore- mentioned elogiums of death-bed 
converſions. 
I am ſure at leaſt the Fathers ſpeak another 
language, and are far from encouraging us to 
judge too much on the favourable fide in the 
caſe of death-bed penitents. I ſhall omit St. 
Chry/oflom's words, which are very terrible in- 
deed, and only quote St. Aiſtin; © If a ſinner 
(fays he) in bis laſt Gckneſs defires to be ad- 
mitted to penance, and is immediately recon- 
ciled and dies; I own indeed we deny him not 
what he aſks, neither do we preſume he dies 
well. If he himſelf be ſecure, I am not. For 
though we adminiſter penance to him, we can 
give him no ſecurity. It is true, I pronounce 
not that he will be damned; neither do I fa 
that he will be ſaved. Wilt thou therefore be 
detivered from all doubt, lay hold of what is 
certain, and depend not on what is uncertain. 
Do penance whilſt thou art in health. If thou 
doſt ſo, I tell thee thou art ſecure, becauſe thou 
laſt done penance, whilſt thou hadſt it in thy 
power fo fin, But it thou wilt do penance, 


when 
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when thou canſt ſin no longer, thou leaveſt not 
off inning, but thy ſins leave thee.” 

Theſe are St. Auſtin's words; and they ſuf- 
fice to convince us, on the one hand, how far 
this holy father was from being of the pretended 
charitable diſpoſition of thoſe, who are fo ready 
to magnify death-hed converſions ; and to let us 
know, on the other, how mean an opinion him- 
ſelf had of them. Truly we ought rather to 
ſpeak with fear and trembling of thoſe, who 
have been ſo unhappy as to run the riſque of ſo 
dangerous an after-game, than by indiſcreet. 
elogiums to give a kind of reputation to the 
cheat, and help to inveigle others into the ſnare. 

But as we ought to be very wary and reſerved 
in this point, ſo we cannot ſpeak with too much 
aſſurance of the happy circumſtances of thoſe 
who have quitted their ſins, and done penance 
in time of health, whatever their lives may 
have been before. And I heartily wiſh all may 
embrace this courſe, which alone is ſafe after a 
ſinful life. For Heaven has but two gates, in- 
nocence and penance ; the former is, I fear, al- 
ready ſhut againſt moſt of us. All then we 
have to do is, to ſecure the latter as ſoon. as we 
can; leſt, if we drive it off too long, we may 
come to proſper no better than the fve fooliſh 
virgins, who beginning to trim their lamps, 
when the bridegroom's door was ſhut, came too 
late for admittance, and were repulſed with this 
anſwer, I know ye nat. And therefore our 
bleſſed Saviour concludes the parable with this 
admonition, Be therefore watchful, for ye know 
not the day nor hour. : 

It is certain no man can tell how ſoon he 
may be called upon. He that is now in perfect 
health, may be ſeized with a mortal diſtemper 
before the end of this month or week. The 
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will certainly happen to many in the world; 
and we have no ſecurity but it may happen to 
any of us. So that the only aſſured means to 
prevent our being reduced to the neceſſity 
of a death-bed repentance is, to let no time of 
health flip from us, but lay immediately hold of 
it, and improve it to our beit advantage. And 
what comfort will it be to us, in our laſt ſickneis, 
to be interiorly convinced, that to the beſt of 
our knowledge nothing has been wanting on our 
fide for the making of our peace with God, and 
that the great bulineſs for which we came into 
this world, is then ready done to our hands, and 
wants nothing but the finiſhing ſtroke to be 
given to it. 

Oh! what a ſtrengthening cordial will this 
be againſt the uſual terrors of death ! With 
what joy ſhall we then look back upon the good 
works we have done, the virtues we have prac- 
tiſed, the victories we have gained over our paſ- 
ſions, and the voluntary mortifications we have 
undergone in puniſhment of our ſins! But, on 
the other hand, what fear and anguiſh, what 
trouble, darkneſs and perplexity of thoughts, 
will thoſe be ſeized with, who in their laſt extre- 
mity ſee themſelves void of all folid virtue, op- 
preſſed with a heavy load of fins, unprovided for 
eternity, and under a preſſing neceſhty to under- 
take a work of the greateſt importance imagin= 
able, when difpirited with weakneſs, pains, 
and fears, and ſtreightened for time, they nei- 
ther have the heart to ſet about it, nor are in any 
tolerable condition to go thorough with it! If 
we could but fee what paſſes in the foul of a 
wretch in this unhappy condition, it would cer- 
tainly terrify us from ever hazarding to fall into 
it; and the fight of a criminal upon the rack 
would be a ſpectacle of leſs horror to us. 


THE 
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THE SEVENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
Oo FUDGMENT. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CAUSE TO BE TRIED 
| AT THE GREAT TRIBUNAL. 


We muſt all appear before the judgment-/eat of 
Chr. 2 Cor. v. 10. 


Or all the truths of the Chriſtian religion, 
none is more terrifying than that which is laid 
before us in theſe words of St. Pal. Holy 

ob could never think of it without trembling, 

hat fhall J do, ſays he, when the Lord 
ſhall come w judge, or when he ſhall de- 
mand an account of me, what fhall I anſaver fer 
myſelf? St. Jerome was no leſs ſenſibly affected 
with it, as himſelf relates; nor could he ever 
think of it, but he ſound himſelf ſeized with 
terror, and the impreſſion ſunk ſo deep that no 
buſineſs could remove it from his thoughts; ſor 
whatever he was doing, he imagined he heard 
the laſt trumpet founding in his ears, Ny, 3e 
dead, and come to udgment. Many other ſaints 
have lived under the ſame. continual apprehen- 
fions of it; particularly St. Arſenius, who, in 
his laſt ſickneſs, declared to thoſe that were about 
him, that ſince his retirement into the deſert, 
he had not paſſed one day without ſear. 

And truly it is no wonder that men, who gave 
themſelves leiſure to think, and looked farther 
than the preſent world, ſhould be terrified with 
the proſpect of a day which was to decide their 
eternal lot: a day, attended with all the cir- 
cumſtances proper to ſtrike terror into any heart, 
that will but conſider them with due attention: 
For the ſaints were not content to allow them a 
general view, or paſling glance; but, in order 
to imprint the ideas of them deeply on their 

minds, 
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minds, they ruminated diſtinctly and leiſurely 
upon every circumſtance relating to it. They 
conſidered the infinite holineſs, wiſtho;m, potver, 
and majeſty of the judge, before whom ry 
were to appear. 'They conſidered the exactne 

of the ſcrutiny to be made of every thought, 
word, and action of their whole lives; the large 
difference between God's judgments, and thoſe 
of men, the weighty importance of the cauſe, which 
when once decided would admit of no appeal; 

and, finally, the /everity and rigour of the law, 

by which it was to be tried. 

By theſe conſiderations often repeated, and 
thoroughly digeſted, they kept themſelves in the 
diſpoſition preſcribed by St. Paul, of working 
their ſalvation in fear and trembliiig. And it all 
Chriſtians would but follow their method in 
this point, the face of Chriſtendom would ſoon 
be changed, and men would not let looſe the 
reins to all ſinful liberties, as if no account were 
to be given hereafter. This certainly would be 
the fruit of a frequent and ſerious conſideration 
of the ſevere judgment which every man muſt 
undergo immediately after his death. Since 
therefore I have now already gone through all 
the principal conſiderations relating to d-ath, the 
order of my ſubject now calls upon me to ſpeak 
of this judgment ; which containing ſeveral truths 
of great concern, I will now begin with the 
weighty importance of the cauſe that is to be de- 
cided in it, which ſhall be the whole ſubject of 
this entertainment. 

When a criminal under confinement expects 
to be tried for his life, if his caſe admits of any 
hope, he fails not to uſe all endeavours poſſible 
to prepare himſelf for that ſentence of death 
may not be pronounced upon him : He makes 


all the intereſt he can, conſults the ableſt lawyers, 
ſtudies 
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ſtudies all his anſwers to the indictment that 


will be brought againſt him, and, in a word, 


ſpares no pains or colt to make a good defence. 
Now if any one ſhould- aſk a perſon under 
theſe circumſtances, what reaſon he has to be 


thus concerned? why he gives himfelf ſo much. 


trouble? or to what purpoſe he throws away ſo 
much money? why he will not rather ſet his 
heart at reſt, and ſtudy to divert himſelf ? If any 


one, I ſay, ſhould put theſe queſtions to him, 


his anſwer would doubtleſs be, that he has rea- 


ſon enough to be concerned, and not to fit idle, 
when his life is at ſtake.. And without all diſ- 
pute the anſwer would be too rational and ſatiſ- 


faQory to leave room for any further reply. 
Yet, after all, what is this precious treaſure 


called os on which men ſet ſo high a value, 


and ſeek to preſerve at any rate? Holy 7b gives 
this account of it: Man born of a woman lives 
a ſhort time, and is filled with many miſeriet. He 
comes forth as a flower, and is bruiſed into duſt. 
He flies awvay as a ſhadow, and never remains in 
the ſame ſtate. And St. James, to expreſs the 
ſhortneſs of it, calls it a vapour that appears for 
a little time, and then vanifhes away. 
This is the valuable treaſure we are ſo fond 
of, and which nature has fo ſtrong an inclina- 


tion to preſerve, and fear. to loſe, that no buſi- 


neſs relating to this world is- of equal moment 
with that wherein life is concerned. And hence 
it 1s. that. the caſe of a. poor criminal expecting 
to be brought to his trial, to receive his final 
doom, is by all eſteemed. a concern of ſo high 
a nature, that nothing can be done too much 


to prevent a miſcarriage; and. the terror of it 
affects not only the party concerned, I mean. 


the criminal himſelf, but all' that have any tie, 
whether of blood or friendſhip with him, are 


intereſted, 
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intereſted, and ſolicitous for his deliverance from 


the danger that threatens him. 

Now, if a cauſe of life and death in this world, 
be juſtly eſteemed a buſineſs of ſo great a con- 
.cern, though all that can be loſt upon the iſſue 
of it be no more than a ſhort and miſerable life; 
who can find words to expreſs, or ideas to con- 
ceive, the weighty importance of a cauſe, where- 
in the ſoul's eternal and unchangeable doom 1s 
to be determined? For the thing that is at ſtake 
in this trial, is not, alas! the ſmall remainder 
of a few months or years, the poor comfort of 
a periſhable life, or the uncertain enjoyment of 
a temporal eſtate, but the intereſt and final ſen- 
tence of eternity. Heaven and Hell are the re- 
ward and puniſhment diſputed in it; that is, 
life and death without end, joys and torments 
without meaſure. 'In a word, all that can be 
Hoped for on the one hand, and all that can be 
feared on the other, depends upon the happy or 
ainhappy iſſue of it. Oh! what a weighty con- 
cern is this 1 How inconſiderable and trivial are 
all things of this world, if put in balance with 
It. 

To give you a clear idea of this truth, I need 
but compare the goods and evils of this life with 
the /oys and tarments of the liſe to come, and 

ſhew the infinite diſproportion there is between 
them. For in this life every thing is nized ; the 
enjoyments as well as ſufferings of this world 
Have their allays, and nothing is good or bad in 
extreme. 

Finſt, Its joys are evidently of this nature, 
ſince we find that even thoſe, who are eſteem- 
ed moſt happy, are ſeldom or ever content. 
When they have no real evils to trouble them, 
imaginary ones are called in to ſupply the place. 

Something is ever wanting, if not to reaſonable 
deſires, 
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deſires, at leaſt to ſatisfy extravagance or hu- 
mour. They grow weary of what they have, 
and are uneaſy for what they have not. Thoſe 
goods, from which men meaſure their very 
worldly happineſs, want not their evils; their 
wealth is encumbered with ſolicitudes and fears; 
their honours expoſe them to envy and cenſure; 
and their pleaſures are either too thort or too 
long, and fo cauſe either diſappointment or 
loathing. But let thei be ever ſo artſully con- 
trived to prevent both the one and the other, the 


very thought that they mull all end in death, de- 


ſtroys a part of their ſatisfaction, and ſaldces 
alone to caſt a dawp upon their moſt refined 
and heightened joys. 

This is the general condition of the goods of 
this life, and its /t are of the ſame mixed nature, 
and have all their peculiar abatements. For if 
pain be the evil men are afflited with, it i; 
either moderate or violent; if moderate it is to- 
lerable, and there is no great reaſon to complain. 
If violent, it cannot laſt lang. Beſides, a good 
conſcience, and the hopes of an eternal repoſe, 
ſweetens the one as well as the other, and is as 
a continual feaſt. So that whilſt the body is in 
pain, «the mind may be at eaſe, and then che 
comfort is greater than the affliction. 

But if digrace be the evil that troubles them, 
they either deſerve it or not. If not, they ſuffer 
innocently, the conſciouſneſs whereof is a mott 
ſolid comfort. But if they have brought it up- 
on themſelves by any crime, or culpable indiſ- 
cretion, they may draw a ſubſtantial good from 
the evil they ſuſfer, by ſubmitting humbly to it; 
and ſo make their diſgrace with men become a ſtep 
to raiſe them in the favour and eſteem of Gud. 

Laſtly, if poverty be their croſs, they have at 
leaſt the advantage of being ſree from the ſnares 
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and temptations of riches; and the advantage is 
very contiderable, if rightly valued. Beſides, 
if their circum{tances be narrow, it is but con- 


tracking their «2fires within the fame bounds 3 


and a reaſonable content may be found in any 
ſtate. It is true, they have not the pleaſures 
and conveniencies which the! rich enjoy, but 
they are alſo without the dangers to witch their 
enjoyments expoſe them: They are likewiſe 
without the andaGie ſa oi mind, which all con 

tcientious rich men mult needs be onder: in re- 
gard Cs the account they mult give of their ftew- 
ardſhip to God. For they are but in effect his 
{tewards, and will be reſponſible to him for all 
abuſes committed in their ſtewardſhip. Add to 
this, that the poor are but, by God's appoint- 
ment, in the very fame condition which many 
tzouſands have made their voluntary choieec, nay, 


was choſen by Chriſt himtelf, and pronounced 


by bim a %% ale. And is not this a ſolid 
comfort ? But though 4 other comforts mould 
be wanting, the conſideration that death will 
inſallibiy put an eng N all their ſuffermgs in 
this world, is one at leaſt that can never fail. 
Thus then we lee that neither the goods or 
evils of this life are without mixtures; its ſweet- 
eſt joys are ſprinkled with bitterneſs, and its 


bittereſt ſorrows have an allay of comfort either 


in preſent or reverſion. But in the world to 
come matters are not fo. Every thing there is 
pure aud unmixed. All forrow is baniſhed from 
Heaven, and in Tell there is no comfort. So 
that the future ſtate of the ſoul being once fixed 
admits of no mean; but is cither infinitely miſe- 
rable, or inhnitely happy. Becauſe God being 
an infinite good, the poſſeſhon of him cannot 
but be an infinite blefling, and the loſs of him an 
infinite evil. And hence there is no diſcontent 


in 
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in Heaven, becauſe the bleſſed ſouls enjoy what- 
ever they can with or defire : No diſappointment, 
becauſe all their hopes are fully ſatisfied : No 
wwearineſs or loathing, becauſe the object that 
renders them happy, always is, and always 
appears. the ſame. Finally, no fear, becauſe 
they know their ſtate to be permanent and ever- 
laſting ; they poſſeſs ineſtimable r:ches, without 
ſolicitude or trouble; they are crowned with 
honour and glory, without jealouſy or envy ; and 
are inceſſantly filled with incomprehenſible de- 
lights and pleaſures, without ſatiety. 

But as the heavenly beatitude is a ſtate made 
up of all goods every way perfect .and complete, 
ſo damnation, which is the ſtate diametrically op- 
poſite to it, is a moſt frightful aggregation of al 
imaginable evils, without any mixture of good. 
For in Hell the foul is deprived of every thing 
ſhe loves or deſires, and condemned to every 
thing ſhe abhors or fears. She has a vio- 
lent inclination in her nature to be happy, 


and ſhe knows herſelf eternally ſeparated from 


every thing that is capable of contributing to it. 
She craves after wealth and plenty, and the ſees 
herſelf ſtripped naked of every thing, and ſunk 
into the loweſt degree of miſery and want. She 


loves honour and eſteem, and ſhe is condemned 


to everlaſting contuſion and diſgrace. In a word, 
happineſs and content, eaſe and pleaſures are 
the things ſhe moſt earneſtly thirſts after, and 
ſhe is doomed to torments, without any glimpſe 
or ſhadow of comfort: Torments never to be in- 


termitted, never to be abated, never to end. 


Now, from this terrible difference between 
the condition of things temporal and eternal, and 
the infinite greatneſs both of the rewards and 
puniſhments of the other world, we may form 


ſome idea of the weighty importance of the 
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cauſe that is to be decided at the great tribunal. 
For it follows clearly from them, that the impor- 
tance of it ſurpaſſes all concerns even of the 
higheſt nature in this world, as much as Heaven 
is above earth, as much as eternity exceeds a 
ſhort term of time, or the infinite being of God 
ſurpaſſes all limited and created beings. And 
therefore fince theſe have no manner of propor- 
tion, it is plain that all earthly concerns, even 
thoſe that are attended with the moſt weighty 
conſequences, are no more than childiſh toys 
and trifles, in compariſon with the great buſi- 
neſs that is to be decided hereafter. For where- 
as all the buſineſs of this life is about things that 
are neither permanent nor ſalid in their nature, 
25 I have ſhewn, we may truly ſay they are ſcarce 
worth our being ſolicitous about them. But the 
goods and evils of the other world being infinite 
and everlaſting, the conſequence of our ſucceed- 
ing or miſcarrying in a cauſe, which is to give 
the final determination to our future ſtate, com- 
prehends all whatever a ration... and immortal 
foul can cither love or hate, hope or fear, wiſh 
or abhor, 

And therefore at whatever moment our fouls 
are ſummoned to appear before the tribunal of 
Chriſt, it will then be irrevocably determined, 
whether we are to be the happieſt or moſt un- 
fortunate creatures that God can make us: 
Whether Heaven, with all it's infinite joys, or 
Hell, with all it's unconceivable torments, whe- 
ther delights pure and unmixed, or evils with- 
out any ſhadow of comfort, are to be our ever- 
laſting portion. If we be found free from guilt, 
life without end, joys without ſorrow, ful- 
neſs without ſatiety, inc ruptible riches, im- 
mortal honours, and a crown of glory that will 
never fade, will be our reward. But if we be 

Vor. I. . L found 
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found guilty of any mortal fin deliberately com- 
mitted, and not waſhed off by true repentance, 
alas ! poor wretches, we are then immediately 
ſentenced to be for ever baniſhed from the ſight 
of God, doomed to unquenchable flames, and 
condemned to all that is dreadful without any 
hopes of ever enjoying one moment of eaſe, re- 
lief, intermiſſion, or abatement of our pains. 
O dreadful judgment, on which the ſoul's eternal 
and unchangeable lot depends Dreadful judg- 
ment, after which (allowing only for the tem- 
poral puniſhment of pious ſouls not fully purifi- 
ed) there is no mean to be found, but every 
thing is infinite, incomprehenſible, eternal. 

For this reaſon our Saviour exhorts us, not 
to fear thoſe wwho can kill the body, but only him 
zvho, when the body is deſtroyed, can coft the foul into 
Hellfire. For this reaſon he tells us, Hat it pro- 


fits a man nothing to gain the whole world, if he 


loſes his foul. Finally, for this reaſon he” com- 
mands us to ſacrifice an eye, hand, or foot, or 
whatever is deareſt or moſt precious to us in this 
life, rather than be hereafter condemned to ever- 
laſting flames. And it was undoubtedly the 
conſideration of theſe terrifying truths which 
made St. Auſtin pray to God to be burned, tor- 
tured, or cut to pieces here, {o he might but be 
ſpared hereafter. It was this made the holy 
martyrs prefer burning gridirons, gibbets, rods, 
and axes, before the pleaſures of this life. And 
the ſame motive induced fo many holy men and 
women to renounce all ſatisfactions of nature, 
and fly to caves and deſarts, to ſhelter them- 
ſelves againſt the terrors and irreparable misfor- 
tunes of the day of wrath. 

And truly, what wonder 1s it they ſhould re- 
nounce trifles, to ſecure eternal and ſubſtantial 
good ? Or that they ſhould chooſe to undergo 
ſome 
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{ome temporal pains and inconveniencies, ra- 
ther than expoſe themſelves to eternal miſeries 
and torments ? For this is no more than acting 
according to the dictates of reaſon, which natu- 


rally prompts us to give the preference to the 


greater good, and of two evils to chooſe the leſ- 
ſer. But what juſtly challenges our greateſt 


ſurprize and amazement is, that even thoſe, who 


would not enjoy one moment's reſt, if either 
life or eſtate were in danger, ſhould be charmed 
into a dead ſleep, and live on with all the uncon- 
cern imaginable, whilſt Heaven and eternity are 
at ſtake, and in manifeſt danger of being irre- 
parably loſt. This is fo monſtrous an infatua- 
tion, that one would think it were inconſiſtent 
either with faith or reaſon; and yet how many 
Chriſtians are guilty of it? How many are there 
that live as if there either were no day of rec- 
koning to come, or the intereſt depending on it 
were beneath their concern ? 

Preſerve us, O God, from this fatal blind- 
neſs. Pierce our hearts with the terrors of th 
judgments, and give us ſo deep a ſenſe of the 
weighty importance of ſecuring our eternal hap- 


pineſs, that nothing may ever divert us from 


it. 


THE EIGHTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE RIGOUR OF THE LAW BY WHICH. WE 
ARE To BE JUDGED. 


The word that I have jpaten, the ſame ſhall judge 
him in the laft day. John xil. 48. 


Tuns words of Chi mark out clearly to 
us the law by which we are to be judged; to 
wit, the evangelical law contained in the four 
goſpels, and other tracts of the New 'Ieſtament. 
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It therefore concerns us all to be in ſome mea- 
ſure informed of the nature of this law : For 
our a depends upon it: our eternal lot will 
be decided by it, and if it finds us guilty, we 
are all loſt for ever. My preſent dehgn then is 
to explain to you this 1mportant circumſtance 
both of the fr? and laſt judgment, viz. the ri- 

our of the law by which we are to be judged. 
And this ſhall be the whole ſubject of this enter- 
tainment. 

It is related in the tenth chapter of St. Luc, 
that our Saviour, being conſulted by a ewi/h 
doctor concerning the means neceſlary to falva- 
tion, inſtead of ſatisfying him with a direct 
anſwer, referred him to the law. In lege guid 
ſeriptum t? quomodo legis ® What is «written in 
the law ? Hoy deft thou read? giving him there- 
by to underſtand, that to ſave his ſoul, he only 
needed to conſult the law of God, and do ac- 
cording as it ſhould direct him. 

Now as the laws of civil governments ſerve 
to a double purpoſe, viz. to direct and punith ; 
to regulate the duties of civil life, and convict 
the offenders againſt them; ſo is it in the ſpi- 
ritual kingdom of Chriſt. God has made us an 
ample proviſion of laws, ſome of which are ſet 
down in the moral tracts of the Old Teſtament, 
and ſummed up in the two tables of the deca- 
logue. But theſe being not only reinforced but 
explained by Chriſt, we may truly ſay that the 
goſpels, which deliver his ſacred doctrine in his 
own words, and the other parts of the New 
Teſtament, which are but comments upon them, 
contain the whole body of the Chri/tian law 3 
that is, of all the precepts, rules, and. maxims, 
upon which a Chriſtian is bound to model his 
hfe, 


Whence 
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Whence it follows, that as a Chriſtian is 
bound to live according to the direction of this 
law, ſo will he be hereaſter judged, and either 
faved or condemned by it. The goſpel is his 
guide, and he mult follow it, if he will attain 
to life everlaſting. The goſpel is his rule, and 
if he ſwerves from it, he muſt expect to undergo 
the ſeverity of it. In a word, the goſpel 1s the 
law he profeſſes, and he mult ſtand or fall by it 
at the day of judgment. 50 that this queſtion, 
IW hat is written in the lau? How doft thou read ? 
propoſed by Chrift to the Feaviſh doctor, will 
then be preſſed home to every Chriſtian. All 
our thoughts, words, and deeds will be brought 
to this teſt, and every article of the indictment: 
againſt us examined by it. Whatever is found 
conformable to this law, will be approved and 
rewarded z. and whatever appears contrary to it, 
will be condemned and puniſhed. In fine, this 
ſentence of our Saviour to the Fewws, The word 
that I. have ſpoken, the ſame ſhall Judge him in the 
laſt day, will be fully made good in relation to 
every one of us. And happy he, who now lives 
ſo up to it, as to be hereaiter able to ſtand the 
trial of it. 

It being therefore certain that the goſpel is 
the law which is to judge us, let us now enquire 
into the nature of it, and fee whether it will, in 
any likehhood, prove favourable to our cauſe, or 
whether it will not rather increaſe the terror of 
the laſt day. Let any one but apply himſelf to 
an attentive conſideration of the holy doctrine 
it contains, and if he be not wholly inſenſible, 
he will find himſelf ſeized with fear, when he 
reflects, that at the opening of the books of 
conſcience, all the particulars of his life entered 
into thoſe ſacred regiſters will be compared with 
it, and his eternal doom determined by it. For 
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I obſerve three things in it very terrifying and 
full of rigour. Fit, We ſhall be accountable 
to it for the /ecrets of our hearts, as well as out- 
ward works. Secondly, it will have no regard 
to the corrupt cuſtoms and maxims of this world. 
And, thirdly, the duties, of which it will re- 
Quire an account, are moſtly ſuch as our cor- 
rupt nature- has the greateſt repugnance to. 


From thete three heads we may ealily gather, 


bow little favourable this law is like to prove to 
the important cauſe that is to be decided by it. 
{ ſhall make a few remarks upon each, 

Firft then, we ſhall ſtand accountable to it for 
the /ecrets of our hearts, as well as outward works. 
And whereas human laws reſtrain only the hand 
and tongue, but are forced to leave men the free- 
dom of their thoughts, the goſpel law will, on 
tne contrary, take as ſtrict a cognizance of 
what we have thought, as of what we have ſaid 
or done. Our derer will be as nicely looked 
into as our deeds. Our very intentions will be 

'eighed in the balance, of the ſanctuary, and 
the matives upon which we have acted, as ſe- 
verely examined as the actions themſelves. So 
that what many times is found in ſubſtance, and 
ſcemingly above all exception, will, in this court 
of judicature, be found vitiated m its principle 
or root: Here all the ſubtle inſinuations of pride, 
and ſecret contrivances of ei , will be nar- 
rowly ſearched into and pronounced upon. 
Here a ſtrict inquiry will be made, of how 
much has been done merely for intereſt, how 
much to gratify ſome particular humour, or to 
gain eſteem or applauſe. And whatever ſhall 
be found to have been influenced by theſe or 
other ſuch human reſpects, though it was highly 
valued and admired in this world, will be dif- 
approved and cenſured by the law that is to 
judge us. 

* But 
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But of all the wicked ſtratagems of corrupt 
nature, none will be more ſeverely puniſhed than 
the Fypecriſy of thoſe who, under the malk of 
zeal for religion, have covered the blackeſt de- 
ſigns of ruining the reputation of their real or 
reputed enemies, by malicious inſinuations, or 
accuſing them of crimes whereof they were 
wholly innocent. And I ſhall only add, that 
whoever finds his conſcience charged with any 
part of this unchriſtian practice, though his in- 
tention was never ſo ſcemingly pious (for a 
good intention can never juſtify a bad deed) 
cannot hope for.mercy at the day of judgment, 
without firſt making a reparation an{werable to 
the injuſtice he has committed. | 

Secondly, This law will have no regard to the 
uſual plea of this world from cy/toni or example 
J mean in-favour of ſuch practices as mtertere 
with or encroach upon any branch of the doc- 
trine of the goſpel. For truly if cuſtom ſhould 
hereafter be allowed to put in its plea, and in- 
fluence the deciſion of our cauſe, I ſhall be 
obliged to own that many of thoſe, who in all 
likelihood will make but a very unfortunate bu- 
ſineſs of it, would have as fair a proſpect of 
ſucceeding as they could with, and doomſday 
would not be ſo frightful by many degrees as it 
is every where repreſented, For excepting only 
enormous crimes, what would not cuſtom apo- 
logize for? All modiſh vices would find ſhelter 
under its protection. Pride, idleneſs, iulempe- 
rance, immodeſiy in dreſſing, revenge and prodiga- 
lity, would not want an advocate to plead their 
cauſe; and, in a word, all faſhionable extrava- 
gancies. would have good warrant to ſecure them. 


But, alas! this plea will be out of doors at 


the great day of aſſizes. It carries indeed a 


. great {way now, and has a power which few 


4 are 
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are able to reſiſt. But it ends with this world 
nor will its laws be in the leaſt conſulted by the 
ſupreme arbiter of life and death. So that who- 
ever has nothing but cu//om or example to alledge 
for his juſtification, will make but a very weak 
defence. 

Hence, in the world to come, it will be to 
very little purpole to ſay, I have done at others 
aid before me. 1 followed the common practice. I 
thought it necefſary to conform myſelf to cuſlom. For 
though this be a plauſible cover now, and carries 
a fair ſhew of reaſon for any thing that is not 
groſsly ſcandalous, it will not fatisfy hereafter ; 
and the general anſwer to all theſe fpecious pre- 
tences will be; What is writ in the lat? How 
doſt thou read ? that is, have thy ations been con- 


formeable to the goſpel ? This, 1 ſay, will be the 


general anſwer to all the pretended reaſons for 
cuſtom and compliance, wherewith corrupt na- 
ture ſeeks now to put a gloſs upon the works of 
ſelf-love and pride. For when God comes to 
judge, this varniſh will be taken off, and every 
thing be made to appear in its proper colours. 
pl he evangelical lazy will then have its full courſe, 


in ſpite of all the contrary cuſtoms. of the world; 


and nothing will find approbation, but what can 
ſtand the trial of it. 

Nay, cuſtom, the great law-maker of this 
world, will be ſo ſar from helping us out at the 
day of judgment, that our having conformed to 
it, in contradiction to the goſpel, wilt be a con- 
ſiderable article againſt us; as is evident both 
from the many wzes pronounced by Crit again(t, 
the world, and the repeated prohibitions record- 
ed in holy writ againit conforming to it. Be not 
conformed 10 this world, ſays St. Paul, and qwho- 
ever, ſays St. James, willhe o friend of this world, 
becomes au enemy of God. 

Oh! 
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Oh! now many worldly Chriſtians, who have 
nothing but cuſtom to plead for them, will be 
condemned by this very maxim of the evange- 
lical law! How will they ſtand confounded, 
when they find all their fine reaſons of pretend- 
ed decency and compliance rejected as frivolous, 
and no other plea admitted, but what is ground- 
ed upon the conformity of their actions to the 
law they ſwore to at the font! And yet this 
will certainly be the unhappy caſe of all ſuch 
lovers and admirers of the world, as had more 

regard to its approbation and eſteem, than to 
the law of God demanded of them. 

Thirdly, The duties of which it will demand q 
an account, are moſtly ſuch as corrupt nature 3 
has the greateit repugnance to. This will ap- 
pear beyond all difpute, if we but reflect, that 
it will hereafter demand an account of what it 
now commands and forbids z. and pronounce up- 6 


on us according as we have been exact or defi- 1 
cient in performing the one and avoiding the 1 
other. Now, whoever will but ſeriou!y apply [| 
himſelf to read and ſtudy the evangelicai lac i 
with an unbiafled judgment, and ſincere defire 1 
to diſcover the true ſpirit and meaning of it, { 


will find that the greateſt part of its precepts and 
maxims either oblige us to things from which 
our nature 1s very averle, or prohibits things to- ' 
which it is moſt {trongly inclined. For what is E 
it our nature chiefly /oves or hates ? It loves ho- > | 
nour and efteem, wealth and pomp, eaſe, liberty, 
and pleaſures 5 and, by conſequence, it regards 
poverty, contempt, reſtraint, and ſuffering, as its 
greateſt grievances. Now, the goſpel not only 
cries down all the forementioned objects of our 
inclinations, and preackes up the objects of our 
averſions, but obliges 1 its diſciples to ſuch du- 


3 | ties, 
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ties, as directly thwart nature both in one and 
the other. 

As for inſtance, what can mortify nature 

more in its inclination to honovy and ęſteem than 
to be bound to imitate the humility of the Croſs? 
To bear the confuſion of confeſſing our moſt 
hidden ſins? To humble ourſelves before God 
and man? To love and to do good to them that 
deſpiſe, traduce, and affront us ? Yet all theſe 
duties are required of us by the law that is to 
judge us. 
Secondly, What can thwart our nature more 
in its love of wenlih and pomp, than to be bound 
not to ſet our hearts and aftections upon them, 
and be in readineſs to ſacrifice all we enjoy in 
this world, rather than betray our duty, or of- 
fend God mortally ? Yet this we are obliged to 
by the law that is to judge us. 

Thirdly, What can croſs_nature more in its 
love of /iberty and eaſe, than to be under an ob- 
ligation of improving the talents we have re- 
ceived? Of being watchful over our ſenſes ? 
Of bridling the tongue, avoiding the occaſions 
of fin, and being faithful in acquitting ourſelves 
of all the duties of our reſpective ſtations and 
callings ? Yet we are charged with all theſe ob- 
ligations by the law that is to judge us. 

Fourthly, and laſtly, What greater contradic- 
tion can there be to our natural propenſity to 
pleaſure, than firiving to enter through the narrow 
gate; gaining the kingdom of heaven by violence ; 
doing worthy fruits of penance; hating and deny- 
ing ourſelves ; mortifying the deeds of the fleſh by 
the ſpirit ;, crucifying the fleſh with all its affeions 
and lufts ; abjtaining from all things to gain the 
crown; and, in a word, imitating the ſerious, 
laborious, and ſuffering life of our heavenly 


pattern Jeſus Chrift ? Yet all theſe duties are in 
| | a certain 


1 


e 
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a certain degree required of us by the law that 
is to judge us. So that nothing is plainer, than 
that this law obliges us to many duties moſt diſ- 
reliſhing to nature, and directly oppoſite to its 
ſtrongeſt inclinations. And by conſequence, as 
it now requires them of us, ſo ſhall we be here- 
aſter accountable to it for the performance. 

The holy Fathers were undoubtedly of this 
opinion : For they uſed it for the molt part as 
an qrgument to convince idolators, that the 
an Argus the Chriſtian faith was the work of 
a divine and ſupernatural power; and that no- 
thing but the hand of God could ever have 
carried it on, and brought it to perfection. Now, 
if the doctrine of the goſpel! ſuited with the hu- 
mour of the world, or were agreeable to fleth 
and blood, the argument had been wholly fri- 
volous ; for what nced of the hand of God to 
bring men over to a religion that flattered their 
inclinations ? What need of a divine and ſuper- 
natural power to carry on an undertaking, that 
ſhould meet no oppoſition in men's nature to 
hinder its fucceſs ? But it being ſuppoſed that 
the Chriſtian doctrine runs counter in man 
things both to the received maxims of the world, 
and the moſt preſling inclinations of fleſh and 


blood, the argument was unanſwerable; and 
the holy Fathers uſing it againſt the Pagans for 


that purpoſe, is an evident proof, that this was 
their idea of it. 


Neither were the fathers alone of this per- 


ſuaſion; but all the ſaints, whom the church 


honours as ſuch, and recommends to our imi- 


tation, have ever agreed with them in their ideas 


of the rigour of the goſpel; as the method of 
their lives, which they formed upon it, ſuffi- 
ciently teſtifies. For was it not their daily and 
only buſineſs to ſtudy to deny and mortify them- 

ſelves ? 
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ſelves ? Conſider but the particulars of their 
lives, and you will find it fo; for they renounce 
whatever nature delights in, and made choice 
of what it had an averſion to. They ſpent 
their days in the moſt laborious practices of 
penance. They brought their bodies under 


ſubjection, and ſubdued their rebellious paſ- 


ſions by praying, watching, faſting, and other 
auſteritics. In a word, they engaged them- 
ſelves in a continual war againſt all the pleaſures, 
liberties, and ſatisfactions of this world. 

Now what induced the faints, who wore the 
ſame fleſh and blood, and were as ſenſible both of 
pleaſure and pain as the reſt of their fellows 
mortals ; what induced them, I fay, to under- 
take a courle of life ſo oppolite to all the incli- 
nations of nature ? It was undoubtedly their 
perſuaſion, that whatever they did in this kind 
was but conformable to the law, whereof they 
profeſſed themſelves diiciples, and to which they 
were to be accountable hereafter. For without 
this perſuaſion it had certainly been impoſſible, 
that men in their ſenſes, and naturally as great 
lovers of themſelves as the reſt of mankind, 
ſhould ever have made ſo ſtrange a choice as to 
prefer ſuſferings and ſelf-denials to the pleaſures 
and conveniencies of life; and therefore we 
mult either charge the ſaints with folly and de- 
luſion, or conclude the evangelical law, from 
which they took their meaſures, is far more ſe- 
vere in its precepts and maxims, than the world 
ſeems willing to own : Not that it follows hence, 
that the goſpel obliges all Chriſtians to live up 
td the auſterities practiſed by the ſaints; but it 
is above all queſtion, that it obliges them to 
ſomething that bears a reſemblance with it; and 
that a life, which is a flat contradiction to theirs, 
and. the very reverſe of it, neither. has the 

| goſpel 
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goſpel for its pattern, nor will hercafter be able 
to ſtand the trial of it. 

Thus I have laid before you both the weighty 
importance of the cauſe that is to be tried be- 
fore the great tribunal, and the ſeverity of the 
law by which it 1s to be tried: J] leave you now 
to judge; whether we can pretend to act ra— 
tionally, if we make it not our moſt ſerious en- 
deavour to ſecure a point of ſuch infinite im- 
portance on the one hand, and liable to fo great 
a hazard on the other; or wiether we ought 
not to be at leaſt as active, careful, and ſoli- 
citous in managing this concern, as we ſhould 
be in caſe fomething of very great importance 
relating to this world were at (take. 

Let us then ſuppoſe we were now fallen into 
the hands of juſtice, kept under clofe confine- 
ment, and expecting daily to be tried for our 
lives; what ſhould we do m this caſe ? What 
meaſures would be taken? Would we fit down 
with our arms acroſs, or entertain ourſelves with 
ſome frivolous amuſement till we were ſum- 
moned to the bar ? Should we not rather look 
about us in time, and buſy ourſelves in prepar- 
ing for our trial, by making friends, by con- 
ſulting ſome kilful lawyer, by ftudying our de- 
fence, and anſwers to the evidence that would 


appear againſt us? Eſpecially if we were per- 
fuaded, that by taking theſe precautions we 


might ſecure our lives and fortunes, and b 
neglecting them we ſhould certainly loſe both 
the one and the other. 

Now, though the caſe ſuppoſed be but a ſha- 
dow of the real one, which regards the buſi- 
neſs of the life to come, Nt the meaſures, we 
ſhould reſolve upon in the Ine, may be fome 
direction as to what we ought to do in the 
other. Let us then conſider, that we mult all 
one 
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one day appear before the Tribunal of Chriſt, to 
receive ſentence of eternal life or death. Phis 
world is our priſon, whence we mult one day go 
forth in order to our trial in the next. We 
know not how foon we may be called upon. 
All we are ſure of is, that we muſt come to it 
ſooner or later. However, during our cortine- 
ment here below, we may order matters ſo, that 
the trial, inſtead of being a day of terror and 
confuſion, may be a day of joy and honour to 
us. And how muſt this be done ? by only taking 
proportionably the fame meaſures, as we would. 
in the caſe ſuppoled. | 

Let us then do as much to fave our ſouls, as 
we would to fave our lives, and all will go well. 
Let us not waſte our time in idle or ſinful amuſe- 
ments, but make it our principal bufineſs from 
henceforward to prepare for our trial, by making 


friends, by adviſing with fome feilful laxwyer, 


and fludying our anſwers to the accuſations we 
already know will be brought againſt us. 

The principal perſon, with whom we muſt 
endeavour to make an intereſt, is our advocate 
and mediator Feſus Chriftl, Let us bewail our 
fins daily before him, with an humble and fincere 
repentance. Let us now make him our pattern, 
and he will not tail to be our friend, even when 
he comes to be our judge. 

2dly, We mult make an intereſt with the 


faints, and particularly with the Bleed Virgin, 


by a devout obſervance of their feaſts, by imi- 
tating their virtues, and often imploring their 
interceſſion. And, 3dly, according to our Sa- 
viour's advice, we mult make ourſelves friends of 
the mammen of injuſtice : that is, gain the poor 
over to our fide, aud purchaſe their prayers by 
frequent alms. Let us but fee the poor as we 


would our lawyers, in caſe we had a conſider- 


. able 
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able law-ſuit depending, and it will go a great = 
way towards the gaining our cauſe, Their 
prayers have a great power with our judge, be- 
cauſe they are his repreſentatives here upon | 
earth, and what is done to them for Chriſt his | 
ſake will be accepted, as if it had been done to 1 
Chriſt himſelf. i} 

We muſt alſo conſult from time to time ſome | 
feilful lawyer, I mean, ſome prudent director, 
whoſe advice we may depend vpon. . But then | 
we muſt take care to ſtate our caſe fairly to 
him. For if we uſe double-dealing, or conceal 
any thing of moment from him, though he 
were an angel, we ſhould periſh under his 


hands. t 
Lafily, We mult prepare our anſwers to the | 
accuſations we already know will be brought l 


againſt us. Now it we can but make it appear, 
that we have done worthy fruits of penance, this ; 
will be an unexceptionable anſwer to all accuſa- 
tions of what kind ſocver. Becauſe all penitent 
. finners, that is, all ſinners, though ever ſo enor- 
mous, if. they do worthy fruits of penance to 
expiate their ſins paſt, and begin a new courſe 
of life, and perſevere in it, have God's own in- 
failible promiſe of mercy delivered in theſe ex- 
preſs terms: When the wicked man turns away 
from the wickedneſs he has committed, ard does 


judgment and juſtice, he ſhall certainly live, and 
be ſhall not die. 


THE NINTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
TIE INFINITE KNOWLEDGE OF THE JUDGE. 


There is nothing covered that ſhall not be revealed, 
nor hid, that ſhall not be known. Matt. x. 26. 


IN the introduction to my firſt diſcourſe upon 
Judgment, I made a ſhort enumeration of the moſt 
weighty 
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weighty circumſtances relating to it, and have 
already enlarged upon two of them, viz. the 
importance of the cauſe that is to be decided in 
it, and the rigour of the /aw by which it is to 
be tried. It remains now to ſay ſomething con- 
cerning the character of the judge before whom 
we are to appear. You all know the perſon is 
Jeſus Chrift, true God and true man; and 
therefore infinite in all the attributes belonging 
to the divine nature; as porver, knowledge, good= 
neſs, juſtice and mercy. Now, if I were to con- 
nder him in quality of redeemer of mankind, or 
as he is the advzcate of ſinners, his 7njinite mer- 
cies would be a proper ſubject for me to dwell 
upon: But fiace I am now to ſpeak of him only 
as judge, you will not be ſurpriſed to hear me 
deliver ſuch truths, as are more apt to cauſe 
terror than comiort. 

However, it is a certain truth, that the whole 
courſe of this life is a time of mer cys and the 
greateſt ſinners are capable of receiving the 
benefit of it to the very laſt gaſp : But after 
that, we enter into another World, where juftice 
takes place, and every one will receive, as St. Paul 
aſſures us, preciſely according to his works: 1 
ſhall, therefore, conſider three things in the 
Judge before whom we are to appear: 1. His 
infinite knowledge, which nothing can eſcape :. 
2, His being the very perſon, whom we offend. 
by every fin we commit: and, 3. His being i- 
finitely fit. I ſhall reſerve the two latter conſi- 
derations for my next diſcourſe, and at-prtſent 
ſpeak only of his inſiuite knowledge, which 
therefore ſhall be the whole ſubject of this 
entertainment. 

A criminal, who is to be tried for his life, is 
apt to comfort himſelf in ſome - meaſure: with 
the — hopes, that iiber the indictment 

will 
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will not be fully proved againſt him, or that 
the witneſſes may be bought off, or that the 
judge, whom he has never perſonally offended, 
may be moved to compaſhon, and not proceed 
againſt him according to the utmolt rigour of | 
the law. But a criminal, who is to have Ghrift i 
for his judge, cannot comfort himfelf with any i 
of theſe ſlattering thoughts. And nothing but ' 
a conſcience free from mortal fin can hinder | 
ſentence of eternal death from paſling upon him. 
Firit, then, all hope of having any thing con- 
cealed or palliated is utterly excluded by the in- L 
finite wiſdom and knowledge of the divine perſon ! 
who 1s to be our judge: For as nothing can' k 
! 

| 


reſiſt an infinite power, ſo nothing can eſcape the 
penetration of an infinite knowledge 5 which i 
though it be in itſelf above our comprehenſion, k 
it is however neceſſary to form the beſt idea of ; 
it we can, ſince without it we cannot rightly ap- 
prehend how terrible a thing it is for a criminal 1 


to appear before, and have his eternal lot decid- k 
ed by a judge of that character : Now, though [ 
nothing that is z7finzze can be fully comprehend- | j 


ed by us, yet ſome imperſect idea may be form- 
ed of the finite knowledge of God, by compar- 
ing it with the knowledge of created intellectual 
beings, or by conlidering it in its effects, and 
with relation to the government of this world. 
As to the knowledge of created intellectual 
beings, though that of the angelt, who are pure 
intellectual ſpirits, be very great, and ſurpaſſes 
by many degrees the largeſt capacity of human 
underſtanding, yet being created, it is by conſe- 
quence limited. The eternal wiſdom has ſet 
bounds to it as to the ocean, and ſaid, thus far 
it hall go, and no further: Nay, though God q 
ſhould every moment to the world's end, create i 
angels, ſtill perfecter in knowledge, yet the per- ö 
| fec teſt 
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fecteſt of them would {till ſay, with St. Michael, 
guis ut Deus? Who is as God ? Becauſe a know- 
ledge, which is finite, that is, unlimited and 
without bounds, cannot be meaſured by one 
that is limited: A ſingle drop of water has a 
proportion to the whole ocean: God perfectly 
knows what the proportion is, and can make an 


. exa*tt enumeration of the number of drops 


which ſuffice to compole that vaſt body of wa- 
ters; becauſe both the one and the other are li- 
mited, and have their bounds preciſely meaſur- 
ed out: But the diſtance between a limited and 
unlimited perfection, is always infinite, and to 
whatever perfection the knowledge of a crea- 
ture may be raiſed, it is not ſo much as the 
ſmalleſt drop of water to the whole ocean, if 
compared to the infinite wiſdom and knowledge 
of God. 

However, our idea of it will be ſtill raiſed 
higher, if we conſider it in its effects, and with 
reiatidn to the government of the world: Con- 
ſider therefore this vaſt bulk of the terreſtrial 
globe, and the air that encompaſſes it: The 
earth inhabited by millions of ſouls, adorned 
with a prodigious variety of trees, plants, and 
flowers, and affording nouriſhment both above 
ground, and within its bowels, to innumerable 
ſenſitive creatures: the ſeas, lakes, and rivers 
ſtocked with fiſh, and the air with fowl : Then 
conſider again, that although this prodigious 
body of the univerſe has already ſubſiſted for 
many ages, yet it continues {till as vigorous in 
all its productions, and as regular and uniform, 


in paſſing yearly through all that admirable ſuc- 


ceſſion and variety of ſeaſons, as it was in the 
very beginning of its creation : The order of 
nature is regularly maintained, the fame cauſes 
produce the ſame effects now, as they did * 
| Y 
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tive thouſand years ago; and though all man- 
kind, and other living creatures, be daily ſup- 
plied by the earth, fea and air, yet their ſtores i 
are neither exhauſted nor diminiſhed by it. ; 
Here then we may juſtly cry out, with St. i 
Paul, O the depth of the riches, of the wiſdom, | 
and of the knowletige of God! which neither 4 
length of time can wear out, nor diſtance of ; 
place divide, nor variety of objects diſtract, nor 
multiplicity of buſineſs perplex or weaken? A 
thouſand years, ſays the royal prophet, are before g 
thine eyes like yeſterday, which is juſl. paſt. And | 
ſo a thouſand different objects, nay, if you pleaſe, 
a million of millions, are no more than a fingle 
one of the moſt trivial nature, to the infinite 
wiſdom and knowledge of God. Becauſe being 


infinite, it cannot be confined either by number 1 
or place, but reaching fongly from end to end, | 
is preſent to all objects, times and places; and | 
diſpoſes, moves, and governs all things with the | 


ſame immoveable tranquility, order, and atteti- f 
tion, as if it had but one ſingle creature to in- | 
ſpect and provide for. | | 
Neither mult we imagine that his infinite 
wiſdom only applies itſelf to the moſt weighty 
concerns of this world, and leaves the reſt to 
chance, or the pure courſe of nature: For Chr 
himſelf has taken care to inſtruct us, that the 
divine providence, and by conſequence, knowledge, 4 
extends itſelf even to the molt trivial things, as 5 
the numbering the very hairs of our heads, or the 
deſtiny of a little bird ſcarce worth a farthing : 
Are not tao ſparrows, ſays Chriſt, eld for a 
farthing, and ene of them ſhall not fall to the 
ground without your Father. After which no- 
thing more can be ſaid to heighten our idea of 
the unſearchable depth and boundleſs extent of | 
. an infinite knowledge, particularly as it regards 
| the 
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the great buſineſs of the laſt day, and the ſtrict 


account to be made in it: For, if amongſt ſo 
many millions of creatures as are the object of 
God's providence, even ſo inconßderable a one 
as a ſparrow 1s not forgotten before the Father, as 
St. Luke expreſſes it; if the government of the 
whole univerſe, with all the weighty affairs 
tranſacted in it, cannot hinder him from taking 
an exact cognizance of the number even of the 
hairs of our heads, © we may, in ſome meaſure, con- 
ceive how terrible a thing it will be to appear 
before a judge 10 infinitely knowing; and con- 
clude, that not even the ſmalleſt circumſtance 
of the longeſt life will paſs without being ſtrict- 
Iy examined by him. 

We muſt therefore, conſider the infinite 
knowledge of God as a vaſt book, in which all 
our thoughts, words, and deeds, with every cir- 
cumſtance relating to them, are diſtinctly and 


particularly ſet down : Nothing will be forgot, 


nothing omitted, nothing diſguiſed ; not even 
the moſt ſecret intentions and motives upon 
which we have ated: And in the moment we 
appear before the facred tribunal, s book auill be 
opened, as St. John expreſſes it, and give us as clear 
a view of all the particulars of our lives, as if 
we ſaw them written in tne beams of the ſun: 
Ordinabuntur ante infelicem animam omnia peccala 


ſua, ſays St. Aſtin, Herm. 181.; that is, the un- 


happy ſiuner ſhall fee all his fins ranged in exadt 
order before him Not only thoſe that have been 
committed in public, but thoſe allo which he 
has induſtriouſly concealed from the eyes of 
men. There is nothing covered, ſays Chriit, that 


ſhall not be revealed, nor hid, that hall not be 


known. All his hypocriſy will be unmaſked, 
and his works of darkneſs expoſed in the cleareſt 
light: For, darkngff, ſays the royal a 

all 
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ball not be hid from thee, ae might fooll be ee 
dightened like day. The fins of youta, witch have 
been long forgot by the criminal, will be pre- 
' ſented as freſh before him, as if they had been 
committed that very day: Becauſe a thouſand 
gears are before God's eyes like yeſterday, which is 
Jjuft paſt ; and thoſe, which have been overlooked, 


either through culpable ignorance, or wilful ne- 


glect, will appear on account, not according to 
the erroneous judgment made of them, by a 
biafſed and partial conſcience, but as they are 
in themſelves, and the unerring judgment of 
God. 
But this is not all: For not only the fins we 
have committed, but alſo the duties we have 
omitted, and the favours we have received, and 
not profited by, will be brought to light, and an 
account demanded of them: They are all faith- 
fully ſet down in the great book of accounts, 
and neither the number of years we have lived, 
nor the variety of circumſtances through which 
our lives have paſted, will in the leaſt perplex 
the evidence or confound the exact order with 
which they will be produced againſt us. The 
unhappy finner will fee all his fins ranged in erder 
before him. | 

Here all the time we have embezzled or 
miſpent, the talents we have buried under 
ground, the temporal bleſhngs we have abuſed, 
and the graces we have neglected, will be ma- 
nifeſted with the utmoſt convincing evidence. 
And fince there is no ſtate of life but has man 
duties incumbent on it,. the omiſhon of thoſe 
duties will be a ſeparate article in the indict- 
ment brought againſt us : Many perſons, free, 
perhaps, from fins in their private lives, will be 
found great finners, when conſidered in their 


public capacities. A prince, a magiſtrate, a paſ- 


tor, 
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tor, a parent, or maſter of a family, have many 
more beſides themſelves to anſwer for: Abuſes 
in a government or community, that might and 
ought to have been reformed, will be charged 
upon the magiſtrate or ſuperior, by whom they 
have been tolerated or connived at; finful diſ- 
orders, not corrected in a family, will be placed 
on account to the maſter or miſtreſs of it, 


though they were not perſonally guilty of them 


children loſt by the neglect of their parents, will 
be required at their hands. And ſo it will be, 
in relation to all the reſpective duties of the 
{tation in which God has placed us. 

Hence it appears, how terrible a thing it will 


' be for a finner, dying in impenitence, to fall 


mto the hands of an omniſcient judge, who, 
with a ray of that infinite light in which he 
dwells, will difhpate in an inſtant all the dark- 
neſs he has not only lived in but indulged, and 
diſcover to him, at one ſingle view, the whole 
ſtate of his unhappy foul. Oh! what a dread- 
ful fight will it be for an unfortunate criminal 
to ſee, not only all his own perſonal fins com- 
mitted, from the firſt uſe of reaſon to his dying 


day, all the abuſes of God's favour, and all the 


omiſſions he has ever been guilty of, but over 
and above all, the fins of others, to which he 
has been acceſſary, placed before him all at once, 
in ſo clear a light, that it will be- impoſſible for 
him either to deny, excuſe, or anſwer any one 
ſingle point laid to his charge. 

We may in ſome meaſure conceive the terror, 
confuſion, and deſpair this will cauſe in a cri- 
minal ſoul, if we but confider, what a torment 
it is to a conſcience charged with many crimes, 
to enter ſeriouſly into itſelf, even in this life. 
For ſince men are uſually afraid to look their 
ſins in the face, and do what they can to 1 
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their thoughts away from them; ſince it is evi- 
dent, from experience, that a guilty conſcience, 
whoſe remorſes cannot be avoided, is a kind of 
hell upon earth, and that the anguiſh and ter- 
ror of it has driven ſome to the moſt violent 
extremities even in this world, where there. 1s 
always hope of mercy, where there are man 

intervals of eaſe, where no man can ſee the whole 
number of his ſins at once, nor any one of them 


in its full deformity : This, I ſay, being the caſe 


of a criminal conſcience, even in this world, 
what an unſpeakable torture will it be to a finmer 
dying in impenitence, when in the moment that 
death cloſes the eyes of his body, and opens 
thoſe of his ſoul, he ſees, at a ſingle view, that 
vaſt multitude of fins, with which his Lone 
ſtands charged, clearly and diſtinctly before 
him, attended with all the aggravating circum- 
ſtances, which are oiten more enormous, and 
cauſe a heavier load of confuſion, than the ſins 
themſelves; and all this without any hopes of 
mercy or comfort! Becauſe the fame light, 
which diſcovers to him the number and enor- 
mity of his fins, makes him alſo clearly fee 
his doom, and everlaſting excluſion from all 
farther ſhare in the mercies of God. 

I {hall conclude this diſcourſe with two prac- 
tical reflections. The firſt regards thoſe, who 
ſeem to be well enough at eaſe, ſo they can but 
hide their fins from the knowledge of men, and 
therefore ſtick not to do thoſe things before the 
all-ſeeing eyes of God, which they would cer- 
tainly forbear to do, if they but ſuſpected that 
they were within the obſervation of the meaneſt 
creature upon earth. Now, though we muſt 
allow that this cautious way of ſinning, is at 
leaſt a mark that they who practiſe it have not 
loſt all ſhame (which is always a commendable 


quality, 


— 
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quality, and prevents the guilt of public ſcan- 
dal) yet we cannot but ſay, that their proceed- 
ing is very unaccountable, in that they are ſo 
much awed by mere human reſpects, and the 
fear of confuſion before men, and have at the 
ſame time no regard to the knowledge and 
Judgment of God, whom they know to be ac- 
tually preſent to, and an eye-witneſs of, every 
ſin they commit. | 

Theſe therefore ought to reflect frequently 
and ſeriouſly upon the following truths : 1. That 
whenever they ſin, though ever fo ſecretly, it is 
in the preſence of him who is one day to be 
their judge. 2. That he not only knows all their 
ſins, but keeps an account of them, and lays 
them up againſt the day of wrath, to be then 
brought to light, to their eternal confuſion. 
3. That it avails them nothing to keep up a re- 
putation with men, whilſt at the ſame time they 
forfeit the favour and eſteem of God, by whoſe 
judgment alone they mult ſtand or fall. Lg, 
That after all, they will be diſappointed, even as 
to what they ſeem to take moſt to heart, viz. the 
concealment of their ſins from men. Becauſe, 
in the laſt general judgment, every thing will be 
made known, and even their moſt ſecret fins 
expoſed to the view of all mankind. -If theſe 
truths were deeply imprinted in mens' hearts, 
and not only believed, but ſenſibly felt by them, 
which can only be the effect of a long and ſeri- 
ous meditation, it is not to be doubted, but they 
would by degrees become a happy reſtraint even 
upon the moſt violent inclinations, and make 
men at leaſt as much afraid to tranſgreſs in the 
preſence of Almighty God, as before a perſon 


for whoſe judgment and eſteem they have a real 
value. Wt 
| My 
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My ſecond reflection regards thoſe, who 
through ſhame either lay aſide the uſe of the ſa- 
craments, or, what is worſe, become guilty of 
ſacrilege, by the concealment of ſome fin in con- 
fellion. 1 own, fome tempers, naturally baſh- 
ful and reſerved, are much to be. pitied in this 
point; but whatever their difficulty may be, it 
muſt be overcome: And it is hard to ſay, whe- 
ther the / or folly in being overcome by 
it be greater. I ſhall hereafter treat both the 
one and the other at large; at preſent I ſhall 
only touch upon the latter, as it has a connection 
with the great truth I have laid before you, 
which ſets the folly of this ſin in its ſtrongeſt 
and cleareſt light, and ſhews plainly that the 
perſons guilty of it are no leſs wanting to reaſon 
and good ſenſe, than their duty: For aſk bur a 
perſon of the meaneſt capacity, when the choice 
of two evils 1s propoſed, which of the two is to 
be preferred, the ler or the greater? And he 
weill certainly anſwer, the er. Aſk a crimi- 
nal, whether he will rather chooſe a private diſ- 
grace, or public ignominy? and you may be 
ſure he will not ſpend much time in delibcrating 
upon the matter, becauſe a private diſgrace is 
the leſſer evil of the two. 

Now, this is the very caſe of a perſon guilty 
of ſome crime committed againſt God. He 
muſt either ſubmit to a private conſuſion, in 
accuſing himſelf of it to kis confeſſor, or undergo 
the public ignominy of having it one day ex- 
poſed, to his eternal ſhame- and confuſion, be- 
fore the eyes of all the world. One of the two 
mult be; and he has it now in his power to 
chooſe either the one or the other. The firſt is 
but a momentary confuſion, followed immedi- 
ately by an entire repoſe and eaſe of conſcience z 
and ſo private, that no man alive but his con- 
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feſſor can have any knowledge of it. The other 
is a public diſgrace, in the face of God, and all 
his ſaints and angels: And the violent impreſ- 
ſion of ſhame and confuſion, which it makes 
upon the ſoul in that moment, will laſt for all 
eternity. I aſk then, whether a perſon can pre- 
tend to be in his right ſenſes, if he prefers the 
latter? The caſe is too plain againſt him to admit 
of a diſpute. 

Let us then beſeech Almighty God to imprint 
in our hearts ſo deep a ſenſe of his infinite know- 
ledge, and the ſtrict account we ſhall be called 
to, that whether we be in public or private, in 
company or alone, we may be afraid to do any 
thing d',>leaſing to his pure eyes, and for which 
we {hall be expoſed to everlaſting confuſion here- 
aſter. 


THE TENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
TWO OTHER QUALITIES OF THE JUDGE. 


He wwill render to every one according to his deeds. 
Rom. ii. 6. 


IN my laſt diſcourſe, J promiſed to conſider 
three things in the judge before whom we are to 
appear: 1. His infinite knowledge, from which 
nothing can be concealed : 2. His being the 
very perſon whom we offend by every (in we 
commit: and, 3. His being infinitely juſt. I 
have already ſpoken of the firſt. The two latter 
conſiderations ſhall therefore be the ſubject of 
this entertainment. 

- We ſhall be able to conceive, in ſome meaſure, 
how great a terror it will be to appear before a 
judge, who 1s the very perſon that has been of- 
fended and injured by us, if we but conſider the 
repugnance all men naturally have to ſee thoſe 
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to whom they have done any remarkable injury 
or affront. A perfon who is conſcious to him- 
ſelf of having been notoriouſly ungrateful to his 
benefaCtor, ſuffers a ſenſible mortification in ap- 


pearing before him. His bluſhes betray the in- 


ward ſhame and trouble of his mind ; becauſe 
the preſence and fight of his benefaQor revive 
in it the idea of his favours, and the ill returns 
he has made for them. A wife, that has abuſed 
the conjugal bed, unleſs ſhe be an abandoned 
creature, and loſt to all ſhame, cannot bear the 
ſight of her huſband, if the knows for certain 
that he is informed of the injuſtice the has done 
him. 50 a ſubject, who has betrayed his prince, 
dreads nothing more than to appear before him; 
cauſe his very preſence is a reproach to his guil- 
ty conſcience, and upbraids him with the foulneſs 
of his crime. Thus Adam had no ſooner eaten 
the forbidden fruit, but he hid himſelf from 
the ſace of.the Lord; and that which till then 
lad been his greateſt glory and delight, became 
al] on a ſudden his greateſt terror. | 
But the hiſtory of Fo/eph and his brothers af- 
fords one of the moſt remarkable inſtances of 
this truth. You all know how they contrived 
his death; but upon the remonſtrances of Judah, 
{old him to certain merchants, who carried him 
away into Zgypt, and there fold him for a ſlave ; 
where ſome years after he was, by God's pro- 
vidence, raiſed to the higheſt dignity, and made 
iuperintendant of all Zgypt. At which time, by 
the fame diſpoſition of providence, there hap- 
pened a great dearth all the world over, and 
7Z2ſeph's brothers, amongſt others, were obliged 
to go into Egypt to buy corn of him. He knew 
them all at the very firſt interview, but was not 
known by them till ſome days after, he diſcover- 
ed himſelf in the following mauner : Having 
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ordered thoſe who were preſent to withdraw, 
and being alone with his brothers, he gave full 
vent to the tenderneſs of his heart, and burſtin 
out into a flood of tears, he only ſpoke theſe 
kind words to them; Pear not, I am your brother 
Joſeph : I my father ſtill alive? At which diſ- 
covery of himſelf, though in ſo tender a manner, 
the ſcripture tells us, they were all ſtruck dumb 
with exceſhve fear. Non pcterant reſpondere 

ratres, uimio terrore perterriti. The unexpect- 
ed ſight of a brother, and that in ſuch happy 
circumſtances, which would have cauſed a tranſ- 
port of joy in others, ſeized them with terror 
and confuſion ; becauſe his preſence revived, in 
an inſtant, a freſh remembrance of all the in- 
juſtice they had done him, as if they had com- 
mitted it that very day. 

This is a weak repreſentation of what will 
happen to reprobate ſinners in the moment that 
Chriſt ſhall manifeſt himſelf viſible to them: For 
as the fight of him, all glorious, impaſſible, and 
immortal, will be the glory, joy, and comfort 
of the elect, io will it be terror of the wicked. 
Videntes turbabuntus timere horribil: + Seeing him 
they ſhall be ſtruck with a dreadful ſear, ſays 
the word of God; becauſe they ſhall ſee in 
him a benefafor, whom they have repaid with 
ingratitude; a /þouſe, whoin they have abuſed ; 
a ſovereign, whom they have betrayed ; and a 
vᷣrother, whom they have many times fold for a 
ſordid intereſt, or brutal pleaſure. 

But he will not then ſay to them as 7e/eph did, 
fear not, I am your brother, nor thed tears of 
compaſſion over them; but, on the contrary, 
the very terror and majeſty of his louks will in 
an inſtant convince them, that he who till then 
had been their injured /aviour and redoomer, is 
now come to be their ;rdge..' Horrende opparebit, 
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ſays the wiſe man: Ze will appear to them in @ 
dreadful manner. He will then ſhew them the 
| precious blood they have trampled upon by their 
4 tacrilegious communions; the ſacred body they | 
15 have crucified afreſh, and put to open ſhame, by 
their ſcandalous lives; and the wounds of his 
hands and feet, and ſacred ſide, which they have 
renewed a thouſand times by their enormous f 
crimes. St. Auſtin repreſents him ſpeaking to ii 
them in this manner e Fidete vulnera, que in- 
Alixiſtis, agneſeite latus, quod pupugiſtis « That is, 
; Sze the wounds you inflifled, fee the fide you have 
perced. Oh ! what a dreadful fight will this be 
The ſight of a judge, who has been defpiſcd, 
mocked and crucified by the criminal whoſe 
doom he is going to pronounce :- The ſight of a 
judge, who knows every aggravating circum- 
{tance of all the crimes he has ever committed 
againſt him; finally, the fight of a judge, who 
is 2nfanttely juſt, and will accordingly do himſelf 
juſtice to the utmoſt rigour. 

Now this laſt quality, I mean his finite 
Juſtice, added to the two former, renders the 
caſe of a perſon dying in mortal fin, and ſum- 
moned before the tribunal of Chriſt, not only 
frightful beyond imagination, but utterly deſpe- 
rate. For though his judge were finitely knows- 
ing, though he were the party offended in all his : 
crimes, yet if there were {till room for mercy, if 
the judge were capable of being either biaſſed 
by intereſt or inclination, or moved with com- 
paſſion, to mitigate at leaſt the ſentence, and 
not pronounce again{t him according to the ut- 
moſt rigour of juſtice, this would be at leaſt 
ſome comfort. But the judge is not only juſt, 
but infinitely fut: and an infimte juſtice, joined 
with an infinite knowledge of the merits of the 
cauſe, excludes all hopes of any milder ſentence, 
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than preciſely what the number and quality of 
his* ſins have deſerved : Becauſe juſtice, as it 
regards the office of a judge, is a virtue which 
determines him to beltow rewards, and inflict 
puniſhments, exactly proportioned to the merits 
of the cauſe he has before him. So that the 
greateſt ſaint will be judged by Chriſt, with the 
fame exactneſs and equality of juſtice as the 
greateſt ſinner : Becauſe, as St. Paul tells us, he 
vill render to every man according to his works. 
In this world indeed things are not ſo. Juſtice 
is often perverted, either through the weakneſs 
or corruption of the judge: And ſo it happens 


many times, that innocence is oppreſſed, and. 


wickedneſs is rewarded, or at leait unpuniſhed. 
But ſuppoſe juſtice were always adminiſtered 
impartially, yet in this world there would ſeldom 
be an exact equality between the puniſhment 
and the crime z becauſe this equality is wholly 
unknown to men, which by conſequence makes 
* moſt human laws defeCtive ; and where the rule 
itſelf is defective, the practice guided by it muſt 
be ſo too. Ho that the juſtice of this world is 
but a faint ſhadow of that of the other, where 
every thing will be according to exact weight 
and meaſure : and therefore, as every faint in 
Heaven will poſſeſs a degree of glory exactly 
proportioned to the merits of his paſt good 
works, ſo will every damned ſoul in Hell have 
his degree of torrents meaſured out to him 
with the moſt exact proportion to the number, 
quality and each aggravating circumſtance of 
his fins. Quantum fuit in deliciis, tantum date 
illi tormenta ; that is, as much as he has been in 
delights, ſo much torment let him ſuffer, will be 
the doom of Babylan, and of every reprobate 


foul; And this exact proportion will be deter- 
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mined in the very inſtant that the criminal ſoul 
appears before the tribunal of Chriſt. 

Neither will he have the leaſt regard to the 
riches, titles, or dignity of any perſon : for 
there i; no reſpe#t of perſons with God, who hates 
fin, and will punith it with equal rigour where- 
ever he finds it. So that before the great tri- 
bunal, there will be no diſtinction between 
king and ſubjects, maſters and ſerFants, but that 
which is grounded upon the merits or demerits 
of their lives paſt. Nay, greatne/s and wealth 
will rather entitle the poſſeſſors to a ſeverer 
judgment: becauſe they are ta/ents, with which 
they are entruſted, and an account will be de- 
manded, whether they have employed them to 
the benefit or prejudice of their own and neigh- 
bours ſouls. A great man is generally either a 
great good or a great evil to mankind, and the in- 
ſtrument either of God's wrath or mercy, on 
thoſe who depend upon him: and therefore, as 
he ſeldom goes unattended either to Hell or 
Heaven, ſo his reward will be the greater in 
proportion to the number he has helped to ſave, 
and his torments will likewiſe receive an addi- 
tional increaſe to the ſcore of every perſon, to 
whoſe damnation he has been acceſſary, by the 


power and influence of his example, or other- 


wiſe. And fo this ſacred oracle, potentes poten- 
ter termenta patientur, that is, the mighty ſhall 
ſuffer mighty torments, which makes their great- 
neſs the meaſure of the puniſhment, will be 
fully verified of them. 

Thus will the infinite juſtice of God exert 
itſelf in the laſt day, by inflicting puniſhments 
with an equal and impartial hand, and demand- 


ing of every man the laſt farthing of the debt he 


has contracted. And this debt will be com- 
puted not only by the number and quality of 
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the ſins he has committed and not ſatisfied for, 
but alſo by the benefits he has received, whether 
temporal or ſpiritual z of which there will be a 
dreadful example in thoſe cities where Chriſt 
preached, and - rought many miracles without 
fruit; ſince he llimſelſ, who is to be their judge, 


has already provounced this terrible ſentence 


upon them, that cven the wicked cities ol Sodom 
and Gomorrha, wil! in the Cay of judgment be more 
favourably treated than they : Becauſe that ſignal 
bleſſing of his pre:ching, and working miracles 
amonygſt them, being a talent received, and not 
improved, mult be accounted for, aud will but 
terve to Increaſe the reckoning : And therefore 
as it will aggravate the debt contracted by their 
other fins, ſo will it in the ſame proportion in- 


creaſe their puniſhment. And this will alſo be the 


unhappy caſe of reprobaie Chri/tians, who having 
received and abuſed favours far ſurpaſſing chote 
of the Jews, will by conſequence receive a far 
feverer judgment than they, and be the moſt un- 
fortunate of all human creatures. 

Nor is this exact ſeverity of God's juſtice in 
the other world, any ways derogatory from that 
infinite mercy ſo much extolled in holy writ, For 
as God is infinite in all his attributes, fo his 
mercy is that peculiar one, by which he chiefly 
delights to manifeit himſelf to men during the 
courſe of this mortal life. His mercies (ſays the 
prophet) are above all his works. And even his 
omnipotence (according to the celebrated prayer 
of the church) thews itſelf in nothing ſo much as 
in the works of his mercy. But ſince all outward 
communications of the divine attributes in this 
world are created eſfects, and all created effects 
are limited, it follows, that though God's mercy 
be infinite in itſelf, it has its ſtinted bounds in 
relation to creatures. The ſource itſelf is inex- 
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hauſtible, and flows inceſſantly upon all men 
in this life, whether ſaints or ſinners, though 
not with the ſame profuſion. But the whole 
courſe of its ſtream is in an inſtant turned away 
from a ſinner dying in impenitence. 


Zo that the whole liſe of a man may properly 


be called the time of mercy. No ſinner's caſe 
is ſo deſperate, but God has provided remedies 
for it. His arms are ſtretched out to receive 
him. 'The fountains of grace are always open, 
and the ſacred blood of Chriſt, which they con- 
tain, ſuſfhices to waſh away the blackeſt crimes. 
So that nothing but his own perverſe will can 
hinder him from applying its infinite virtue to 
itſelf, and becoming partaker of the plentiful re- 
dempticon which he has prepared for all. Now 
theſe are all undoubted inſtances of an infinite 


mercy. But the fruit and application of it, in 
relation to the ſoul of any impenitent ſinner, . 


ceaſes in the yery moment that the ſoul goeth 
out of his body. He enters tlien into another 
world, where j#u/tice takes place, and performs 
its part, as mercy did in the molt bountiſul man- 


ner, whilſt he was in a ſtate to be partaker of it. 
But having been deaf to the very laſt, to all its 


calls-and ſolicitations, he then falls into the 
hands of os ke juſtice, is ſummoned before 


its ſacred tribunal, and receives his unchange- 


able doom preciſely according to his works. 

For this reaſan, the laſt day is never mention- 
ed in holy ſcripture, but in terms proper to 
ſtrike the heart with terror. It is called the 
day of wrath. A day of calamity and diſtreſs. A 
day exceedingly bitter. But why 1s it that the 
word of God has repreſented a day, on which 
our eternal intereſt depends, and is by conſe- 
quence ſo terrible in itſelf, in ſuch frightful co- 


lours, as ſeem to heighten rather than mitigate 
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the terror of it? Is it to throw us into deſpair, 
or weaken our confidence in the mercies of our 
divine redeemer ? By no means. On the con- 
trary, the only end it aims at is to ſeaſon our 
ſouls with a wholeſome fear: That fear, I ſay, 
which the p/a/mf? calls the beginning of wiſdom : 
That fear, which keeps the balance of the ſoul 
equally poiſed between preſumption and deſpair : 
Finally, that fear, which naturally puts us upon 
our guard againſt the danger that threatens us, 
and by ſpurring us on to a vigorous war againſt 
fin, and the practice of good works, lays the 
foundation of a ſolid confidence in God, and a 
ſincere love of him. ; | 
Hence the pſalmiſt calls the man bleſſed, who 
fears the Lord, becauſe he ſhall take great delight 
in his commandments. And the wile man tells 
us, that fear ſhall delight the heart. But how is 
this? ſince we find by experience, that what we 
do out of fear, is rather a painful conſtraint 
upon nature, than a fource of delight or plea- 
ſure. But the anſwer 1s clear and eaſy. For, 
though it be certainly true, that if the work of 
our ſalvation were to be carried on by mere ſervile 
fear, we ſhould find but little comfort in the 
path of God's commandments ; yet if we con- 
ſider, that we are not to ſtop there, but paſs on 
to a better diſpoſition ? if we confider that fear 
is but the harbinger of ue, and prepares the 
way to it, by removing obſtacles, and applying 
us to proper means to introduce it, we ſhall 
have no difficulty to conceive that fear is no 
enemy to true pleaſure, that is, to the ſolid 
repoſe of our ſouls; but, on the contrary, is 
wholly in its intereſt, as being an inſtrument, 
encourager, and promoter of it. 
The reaſon, therefore, why fear is ſaid to be 
the beginning of wiſdom, and a ſource of delight 
| x to 
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to the ſoul, is becauſe what is firſt begun by fear 
is improved gradually, and perfected by /ove. 
Fear is as the centinel that gives the firlt alarm, 
and warns us of the approaching danger. But 
whilſt we are fighting for God's cauſe with 
the arms of prayer, and other holy exerciſes 
proper for our ſpiritual combat, love comes 
in, and takes the command into his hands, and 
when love commands in the heart, every thing 
is performed with delight: fo that fear is as ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure our fouls, as centinels and ad- 
vanced guards are neceſſary to ſecure an army, 
when an enemy is near. Which made the 
wiſe man declare, that it is impoſſible to be 
juſtified without fear. Qui fine timore ęſt non 
poterit juſtificart. Eecl. i. ver. 28. 

In effect, the firit ſtep to a ſinner's converſion, 
is uſually owing to a lively apprehenſion of the 
ſeverity of God's judgments. This gives a 
check to the violence of his pafhons. This 
makes him ſohcitous to diſcover and prac- 
tice the means neceſſary to avoid the dreadful 
evils that threaten him. His practiſing theſe 
means enlightens by degrees his underſtanding, 
foitens the heart, and inflames the will. And 
{o it is that love is introduced, and accompliſhes 
the work of falvation, which was at firſt begun 
through mere /erwile fear. 


If therefore upon hearing or reading a ſevere 


truth any one finds himſelf ſeized with fear, let 


not that diſhearten him; it is a good ſymptom, 


and he has reaſon to hope in God's mercies, be- 
cauſe he fears his juſtice. Pierce my heart with 
thy fear, was the prayer of the royal prophet. 
For it is God himſelf inſpires us with. this diſ- 
poſition, for our greater ſecurity ; ſince thoſe 
who are abandoned by him, neither fear him, 

nor 
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nor deſire to fear him; becauſe it diſturbs their 
pleaſures, and ſelf-love is uneaſy with it; but 
the love of God finds its account in it, in bein 
not only introduced, but fortified and ſecured 
by it. 

"We ought therefore to fear God, that we may 
love him, and we ought never to ceaſe to fear 
him, that we may never ceaſe to love him. 
The more we fear him now, the greater will our 
ſecurity be, when we come to die. Timenti, 
Dominum bene erit in extremis, ſays Solomon; 
He who fears the Lord, will be cafy in the end of 
his days. And when Death ſummons him to 
appear before the tribunal of Chriſt, he will 
ſtand before him, not with the terror of a crimi- 
nal going to receive the ſentence of eternal 
death, but with the confidence of a faithful ſer- 
vant, expecting the full recompence of his laſt 
labours, in the enjoyment of a happy eternity. 


THE ELEVENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE EXAMINATION TO BE MADE OF OUR 
HIDDEN SINS. 


Fam not conſcious to myſelf of any thing; yet am 1 


not hereby juſtified : But he that judgeth me is the 
Lord. 1 Cor. iv. 4. 


"Fas was ſpoken by a ſaint of the firſt claſs, 
who after his converſion, devoted himſelf wholl 

to the ſervice of Jeſus Chriff and bis holy 
church. His labours and ſufferings for the 
planing of the goſpel were without intermiſſton; 
and nothing but the moſt ardent zeal, for the 
honour and intereſt of his maſter, could have 


ſupported him under the many hardſhips, out- 
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rages, and perſecutions to which his ſacred mi- 
niſtry continually expoſed him. God has alfo 
manifeſted his holineſs by many miracles ; and 


his being caught up to the third Heaven, was 


an undoubted pledge of the high degree of ſa- 
vour to which God had raiſed him; yet amidſt 
the eminent virtues that ſhined in him, the faith- 
ful diſcharge of his laborious miniſtry, and the 
favours God had heaped upon him, joined with 
a conſcience entirely free from reproach, this 
great ſaint was not without ſome fear of the 
judgment of the /earcher of hearts ; as appears 
from the forementioned words of my text; 1 am 
not, ſays he, conjerous to myſelf of any thing yet 
1 am not hereby juſtified. But he that pudgeth me 
1s 1he Lord. | 

This contains a very uſeful and inſtructive 


leſſon, warning us not to be over confident of 


ourſelves, whatever virtue we may ſeem to poſ- 
ſeſs. There are many Chriſtians (and it were to 
be wiſhed the number were far greater) who, 
though inferior by many degrees to the merits of 
St. Paul, yet leading a kind of regular and in- 
nocent life, may in ſome meaſure ſay with him, 
that they are not conſcious to themſelves of any 
thing ; that is, of any noted crime, or remark- 
able tranſgreſſion of the law of God. But can 
this give them any entire ſecurity of being 7 
tified ? St. Paul fays poſitively it cannot, becauſe 
be that judgeth me is the Lord. 

Hence it follows manifeſtly, that there are 
hidden fins known to God alone, for which 
however we are to be accountable to him. The 
proud Phariſee, mentioned in the goſpel, was 
not conſcious to himſelf of any thing : Nay, he 
had a great opinion of his own virtue and merits, 
Yet we all know how criminal he was in the 


ſight of God. The caſe of the Biſhop of Las- 
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dicea, mentioned in the third chapter of the 
Revelatizns, was much the fame: For he was 
fully fatisfied with the ſtate he was in, imagin- 
ing himſelf to be ic in grace and merits. 
Whereas the ſearcher of hearts ordered St. 

ohn to let him know, that he was «wretched, 
and miſerable, and poor, and blind, and ated. 
Rev. 11. 17. 

Thus many are apt to over-rate their own 
merits, and be milled by ir into a fecurity, 
which uſually becomes the mother of floth, te- 
pidity, and preſumption. "They ice themſelves. 
free from the cuſtomary vices of mankind (and 
it is doubtleſs a bleſſing to be highly valued, 
and acknowledged with the deepeſt fenſe of gra- 
titude), but they conſider not with St. Paul, 
that He who judgeth is the Lord, and that by 
conſequence there may be many defects and 
blemiſhes in their ſouls, which eſcape their no- 
tice, but cannot eſcape the pure and all diſcern- 
ing eyes of him who will judge them, not ac- 
cording to what they appear to themſelves or 
others, but according to what they really are. 
I ſhall, therefore, in this entertainment, lay down 
ſome genuine reaſons for which the moſt vir- 
tuous, in appearance, may miſtruſt themſelves 


on the ſcore of hidden fins, whereof there will 


be a ſtrict examination made on the great day 
of accounts. 

Theſe are two ſorts of hidden fins, which 
will be placed to our account on the day of 
judgment. Firft, Thofe which we know to be 
fins, but through heedlefineſs ſeldom obſerve 
ourſelves to be guilty of them. And, 2dly, 
Thoſe which we commit with ſufficient reflec- 
tion, but perſuade ourſelves to be no fins. As to 
the ſormer ſort, which are occaſioned by heed- 
leſſneſs, and want of care, every one may = 
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ſome gueſs to what degree he may be concerned 
in them, by only reflecting in what meaſure he 
has been wanting in his endeavours to prevent 
them. For they that live in a ſtate of idleneſs, 
indulging themſelves in all the dangerous liber- 
ties of the world, or are naturally of a negligent 
and heedleſs temper, and take no care to arm 
themſelves againſt this evil; theſe, I fay, may 
reaſonably ſuſpect themſelves accountable for 
many ſecret ſins : £ 

1. Of Omiſſion, particularly in the negleCt 
of duties relating to their reſpective ſtate or 
calling. 

2. Of Theught, by being guilty of many 
raſh judgments to the prejudice of their neigh- 
bour; by thoughts of revenge, or ſuch as are 
contrary to Chriitian purity ; by ill wiſhes, or 
unlawful deſires; and the like. 

3. Of the Tongue, by back-biting or worldly 
diſcourſes; by ſpreading or improving uncha- 
ritable reports, and fo forth ; to ſay nothing of 
the many {fins they may be guilty of, by per- 
forming the beſt part of their actions purely 
upon motives of ſelf-intereſt, vanity, or other 
human reſpects : for if even thoſe, who keep 
a conſtant watch upon themſelves, are never- 
theleſs apt not only to be ſurpriſed into, but 
even to overlook many of the fins here mentioned, 
how jealous ought they to be of themſelves, 
who live without eaſe, ſpeak without caution, 
let their thoughts and tongue run at random 
and ſeldom look into themſelves to obſerve the 
motions and intentions of their hearts ? 'Truly, 
it is morally impoſſible but perſons of this cha- 
racter mult fall into many ſins of which the 
have no knowledge ; or if at times ſome checks 
of conſcience, ſerve as monitors to give them 
notice, of what they are thinking or ſaying 
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amiſs, theſe generally go off without leaving 
any laſting. impreſſion, being either ſtifled or 
diverted by other thoughts crowding in upon 
them. And whereas theſe careleſs and flothful 


Chriſtians ſeldom give themſelves the trouble of: 
a diligent examination of conſcience at night, by, 


means whereof the moſt conſiderable failings of 
each day might be diſcovered, and laid up ſafe 
in their memories, in order to be brought to a 
more rigorous account in their next confeſſion; 
the unavoidable conſequence of this neglect is, 
that many even of thoſe ſins, which they took 
notice of in the committing, go by degrees out 
of their minds, and ſo perhaps are never more 


thought of, till death and judgment brings them 


to light. And though God alone, who is to be 
the judge, can tell in what meaſure fins thus 


overlooked or forgot will be laid to their charge, 
it is certain, however, that the more wilful the 


neglect has been, the leſs room there will be 
for mercy, unleſs heartily repented of, and 
amended in due time. 


Now, as to what relates to thoſe hidden fins, 


which we commit with ſufftieient reflection, but 
rſuade ourſelves to be no fins, the root of theſe 


18 A culpable Or ected ignorauce, occaſioned 


either by neglect, inſinceriiy, prevention, or the 
deluſion of ſerf-love : For the clearer underſtand- 
ing whereof, we are to obſerve, that there are 


two ſorts of ignorance, viz. an invincible and a 


culpable one. A perſon is ſaid to labour under 


an invincible ignorance, when he never had it in 
his power to inform himſelf of the truth: And 


this ignorance, being without any fault on his 
ſide, excuſes from fin; nor will any omiſſions 


or tranſgreſſions occaſioned by it be laid to his 


charge. 
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But a perſon is cu/pab/y ignorant, when it is 
his own fault that he knows no better; and this 
is the caſe of al} thoſe who either wiltully ſhut 
their eyes againſt the truth, or out of /, and 
want of concern for their ſouls, neglect the or- 
dinary means appointed by God tor their being 
ſuthciently introcted 1 in their dus. Now, it 18 
a great miſtake to imagine, that chis ignorance 
will be any excute-in favour of thoſe ho are 
concerned in it, becauſe it is their own fault, 
if they tranſgreſs for want of knowing their 
duty ; ſince they might have known it, had they 


but taken care to inform themſelves: and there- 
fore, as their ignorance is wilful, ſo all the miſ- 


carriages occaſioned by it are alſo wilful, and by 
conſequence inexcufable. But as negl/ef, or 
want of care is the occaſion of ignorance in 
ſome, ſo inſincerity is a no leſs ordinary root of 
it in others. Many ſeem very ſolicitous to know 


what is lawful or unlawful in certain doubtful, 


caſes : they pretend to take advice, and thew a 
readineſs to follow it; but being inſincere at 
heart, and rather afraid than really deſirous to 
know the truth, they uſe double-dealing in 
their pretended ſearch of it, by miltatiag their 
caſe, and either adding ſome material circum- 


ftance, which wholly diſguiſes the true nature 


of it, or concealing ſomething which might give 
light to thoſe they conſult. By this means their 
directors, who have no reaſon to miſtruſt any 
ſuch unfair dealing, are impoſed upon; and 
misjudging their caſe, give their opinion or ad- 
vice accordingly : And thus, inſtead of ſhewing 
them the way to Heaven, are the innocent oc- 
caſion of their being miſled, or confirmed in 
their former errors. But though the deluded 
directors be innocent in this caſe, thoſe who 
trepan them into an approbation of what 1s 
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really unwarrantable, are far from being fo ; 
and though the may, in ſome meaſure, ſtifle the 
murmurs of couicience, by fooliſſily perſuading 
themſelves that they act according to the direc- 
tion or conſent of their ſpiritual guides, their 
pretended ignorance, under which they imagine 
to ſhelter themſelves, will avail them nothing at 


the great day of accounts, and all their tranſgreſ- 


ſions occaſioned by it, ſtand in full againſt 
them. 


Another fruitful ſource of hidden fins is a 


ftrong prevention, imbibed either by education or 


the diſcourſes of perfons whoſe judgment, and 
even virtue, we have a great opinion of. This 
was the caſe of the Fexviſh people, who having 
a great opinion of the learning and virtue of the 
Phariſees, were, by their diſcourſes and mali- 
cious inſinuations, ſo violently prepoſſeſſed 
againſt our bleſſed Saviour, that they even de- 
manded his death. It is true, this prevention 
may be very innocent, as long as it regards onl 
indifferent things or epinions, and is not height- 
ened into party-zeal, ſo as to cauſe warm dif- 
po whereby charity is often wounded. 
at if it regards the reputation of any perſon, 
or, what is worſe, of a great number of per- 
ſons, and 1s at the ſame time wholly groundleſs, 


and by conſequence unjuſt, as it often happens, 


then it is far from being innocent : Nay, it 1s 


the root of numberlefs fins; 1/, Becauſe per- 


ſons under this prevention ſeldom make any 


ſcruple of entertaining the moſt raſh and un- 


charitable judgment, of thoſe againſt whom 
they are thus prepoſſeſſed; and, 2d/y, Becauſe 
theſe raſh judgments are the immediate ſource 
of innumerable defamations, whereby perſons 
of ſolid virtue and merit have often been ruined, 
both in their reputation and fortune, and there- 
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by rendered incapable of being ſerviceable to 
their neighbour, in the ſtation wherein God 
has placed them. And will the God of juſtice 
leave ſuch crying injultices unpuniſhed ! Or will 
they be excuſed by a pretended ignorance ! I 
fear not, as long as the parties concerned ſtop 
their ears, to every thing that may diſabuſe 
them of their error, and have them only open 
to hear reports proper to nouriſh and ſtrengthen 
their prevention; which renders their ignorance 
wholly inexcuſable, becauſe they have it in 
their power to be delivered from it, if they 
pleaſe. 

A fourth root of culpable ignorance, is an 
irregular inclination or ſecret paſſion in the ſoul 
for every degree of paſſion being attended with 
a proportionable degree of ſpiritual blindneſs, 
the judgment is always more or leſs biaſſed or 
corrupted by it, and prepoſſeſſed in favour of it; 
and fo if any doubt ariſes concerning what is 
lawful or unlawful, it is ever apt to lean on 
that ſide which flatters the favourite inclination. 
Thus an erroneous conſcience is formed by de- 
grees, the goſpel is accommodated ro corrupt 
nature, and the narrow way to Heaven 1s made 
broad enough for ſelf-love to walk in; yet con- 
icience is all the while pretended to be the 
guide; and ſo it is; but it is a conſcience of 
their forming, who ſtudy to deceive themſelves, 
and is therefore modelled in all things ſuitable 
to the inclination that is to be gratibed. 

It is according to this fort of conſcienc that 
many make no ſcruple at all to wrong their cre- 
ditors, and often put them to the greateſt hard- 
ſhips, by refuſing or unreaſonably delaying to 
pay their debts: which however 1s, in many 
caſes, the fame injuſtice as cheating or robbing 
them of their money. It is according to the 
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ſame ſort of conſcience, that many ſtick not to 
employ the moſt unfair and illegal means to 
make their fortune, or increaſe their wealth. 
Their only care is not to come within the reach 4 
of human laws; but they conſider not, that 
they muſt one day appear before a tribunal, 
where he hat judgeth is the Lord. Finally, it 
1s according to this ſort of conſcience, that 
many, having their hearts fixed upon the world, 
indulging themſelves in all its dangerous plea- 
ſures, and living almoſt in a total forgetfulneſs 
of 2 God, and neglect of the duties 
relating to him, yet think all is well, and cry 
thoſe down as indiſcreetly rigid, who profeſs 
and teach a itricter morality. And what is the 
root of all this wilful and affected ignorance, 
but ſome ſecret paſſion in the ſoul, which being 
a falſe bias upon the judgment, inclines it to 
approve or think favourabiy of every thing that 
flatters that paſſion? And thus they walk on 
blindly in the way of perdition, in hopes to 
meet Heaven at the end of it, till death opens | 
their eyes, and ſhews them the fatal error they 1 
have lived under. d 

The laſt great root of bidder fins, is a flothfut 
and /uk:avarm temper, which ealily betrays 
thoſe wao are guilty of it even to fins whereby 
God's grace may be forfeited, and that without 
being aware of it; for if we examine the nature 
of /loth, we ſhall find that a conſiderable degree 
of- it, eſpecially when it becomes an habituai 
indiſpoſition, ſuffices alone to create miſtruſt of 
the ſtate of the ſoul infected with it. The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe a conſiderable degree of floth 
ſeems altogether inconſiſtent with two of the 
moſt eſlential duties of a Chriſtian, viz. the lave 
of God above all things, and the obligation he 
has to ſcel fir ft rhe bingen of Cod. 
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That it ſeems wholly inconſiſtent with the 
love of God above all things, appears plainly 
from the very oppoſition of their natures and 
eſtes, which run all directly counter to one 
another: for ſloth is indifferent, languid, and un- 
aitiv? in every thing that has a relation to God; 
always inclining us to our caſe and ſatisfaction 
whereas the love of God, when it is miſtreſs of 
the heart, is eager, watchful, vigorous, and ative 
in all the concerns of eternity : It renders us 
ſolicitous to know the will of God, ready to 
obey it, and defirous to pleaſe him in all things: 
In effect, whomſoever we love with an abſo- 


lute preference to all others, we are always ſo- 


licitous to ſerve and pleaſe? And, therefore, 
when little or nothing of this appears in rela- 
tion to God, it is a {trong ſymptom that the 


love of him is not the prevailing diſpoſition of 
the heart. 


The ſame is to be ſaid in reference to the 
great duty incumbent on all Chriſtians, of Hel- 


ing firſl the kingdom of God ; for how can the 


ſlothful Chriſtian, who performs all duties that 


have an immediate relation to God in a careleſs 


manner, be ſaid to make Heaven his chief con- 


.cern? Or with what probability can we judge 


it to be the principal object of his deſires, when 
xe ſee him languid and indifferent in the pur- 
ſuit of it? Change but the cafe from Heaven 


to the world, and fee whether an earneſt deſire 


of its goods be ever without an - earneſt and vi- 
gorous application to obtain them. Does a 
man that thirits after intereſt or honour, leave 
any means untried that favour his deſires, or ob- 
ſtacle unremoved that ſtands in his way? Does 
he not uſe all his endeavours poitble to compaſs 
the end he aims at ? and take all precautions 
neceſſary to prevent a diſappointment ? "Theſe 

are 
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are doubtleſs the methods of the children of 
this world; and the reaſon is, becauſe their de- 
fires are eager, and eager deſires admit of no 
indifference or ſloth. They naturally inſpire the 
foul with vigour, put life into her, and ſpur her 
on to action, allowing her no reſt till all be done 
that can contribute to render them ſucceſsful. 

And is there not then ground enough to con— 
clude the kingdom o Cod is not very earneſtly de- 
fired, when nothing of this ſpirit, life and vi- 
gour appears towards the gaining of it; but, on 
the contrary, every thing is carried on with 
coldneſs, negligence, and floth? The conſe- 
quence is but too clear; and there follows 
another no lefs clearly from it, viz. that how- 
ever a perſon of this character may value him- 
ſelf upon his virtue, he has reaſon 'enough to 
miſtruſt the ſtate of his ſoul, eſpecially if to the 
two fore- mentioned conſiderations be added the 
danger ſuch a one is in of coming often indii- 

oſed to the ſacrameut. 

The reaſon is, becauſe conſidering the habits 
ſuch a one has of doing things negligently and 
by halves, it is much to be feared the ſame lazy 
and ſlothful humour follows him moſtly even to 
the tribunal of penance: And is there not then 

eat danger of ſuch a one's coming to it wholly 
indiſpoſed ? The caſe is but too clear: For fince, 
of all the duties of a Chriſtian, his receiving the 
ſacrament is of the greateſt importance, and 
requires a very ſ{crious preparation, what encou- 
ragement have we to hope this from one, who 
is ever inclined to conſult his eaſe, and give 
way to the ſuggeſtions of floth ? Is there not, 
on the contrary, reaſon encugh to apprehend 
ſuch a one will be faulty either in the due exa- 
mination of conſcience, or the ſorrow he ought 
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to have; ſince theſe are taſks which require a 
more ſerious application than a j-:rfon, accuſ- 
tomed to indulge his floth, will probably uſe to 
perform them as he ought. 

However, it 1s here neceflary to obſerve, that 
what has been faid (particularly concerning the 
danger of abuſing the ſacraments) regards not 
perſons of a 7immrouvs or Zender conſcience, as 
appears plainly from the character I have given 
of thoſe who alone are concerned in it: For per- 
ſons of a timorous conlcience are always apt to 
over-do their duty, rather than fall ſhort of it. 
Their chief fault is too much folicitude rather 
than neglect ; and their predominant weakneſs 
is an immoderate jear, which is fo apt to make 
them run into exceſſes on the right ſide, that 
they are in no danger of erring on the Jef: 
Nay, if there be any danger in their ſtate, it 
conſiſts in their being, for the molt part, too ſtiff 
and poſitive in the unfavourable judgment they 
make of themſelves, and not paying the ſub- 
miſhon they ought to their directors, who are 
better able to judge of their condition than they 
themſclves. Becauſe an exc-/ ve Fear is no lets 
apt to ſet things in a falſe light, and impoſe 


upon the judgment, than preſumption: And. 


therefore thoſe, who are told by their directors 
that they are ſubject to this weakneſs, ought to 
be convinced that terrifying truths are not in- 
tended for them, but for thoſe alone, who, 
though careleſs and flothſul in performing all 
duties, yet live without fear, and are therefore 
in danger of going in the fame flothful way, 
and good opinion of themſelves, till death pre- 
ſents them before the tribunal of the preat 
ſearcher of hearts, before whom nothing is c- 
vered that ſball not oe revealed, nor hid, that ſhall 
not be known. Matt, x. 20. 
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THE TWELFTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


CONCERNING THE ACCOUNT TO BE GIVEN OF 
OTHER MEN'S sINs. 


Cleanſe me from my hidden ſins, O Lord ; and 
from the guilt of other men's fins deliver thy 
fervant, Pf. xvili. 13. 


Tins was the humble prayer of che royal 


prophet, who was ſolicitous to obtain God's par- 


don, not only for his own perſonal fins, but for 
thoſe alſo to which he had been any ways acceſ- 
ſary in others. And who 1s there amongſt us, 
that does not ſtand in need of this mercy ? Who 
dares confidently ſay his foul is clear, or that he 
has nothing to anſwer for his neighbour's ſins ? 
What parents, or heads of families, or perſons 
in any other poſt of authority, and intruſted 
with the care of others, are ſure they have not, 
either by words or actions, or at leaſt by neglect, 
been the otcaſion of ſin to thoſe that are com- 
mitted to their charge? Nay, is there any one 
that has the aſſurance to aſhrm, that even in the 
ordinary commerce of human life, and common 
converſation, he has always been ſo watchful 
over himſelf, as never to have prejudiced his 
neighbour's ſoul by diſcourſe or example? I 
dare boldly call it a preſumption in any man to 
make this poſitive judgment of himſelf. 
However, ſince moſt Chriſtians have but a 
very weak idea of this truth, and ſeem to be 
ſecure enough on that fide, I ſhall, in this enter- 
tainment, lay before you the many ways there 
are of drawing on ourſelves the guilt of other 
men's ſins: Of which there will be a ſtrict ex- 
amination made, and for which we ſhall be ac- 
countable at the great day of aſſizes. | 
All 
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All fins of thought, as long as they are ſtiſled 
within our own breaſts, and are neither mani- 
feſted by word or action, being incanablc 
influencing our neighbour, are purc!y pe ona, 
and conſequently foreign to the ſubject of this 
diſcourſe. But there is not any fin of the 
tongue, nor any ſinful action, but if practiſed 
in company may, in ſome meaſure, be the occa- 
ſion of fin to others, either by being an immedipte 
inducement, or by preparing at leaſt the remote 
diſpoſitions to it. The reaſon is, becauſe all 
ſort of example being of its own nature an en- 
couragement to imitation, as is evident from ex- 
perience, it follows, that as good example is an 
inducement to virtue, fo bad example is natu- 
rally an incentive to vice, and can never be 
wholly free from infection. And therefore as 
perſons that carry an infectious diſtemper about 
them, are apt to communicate it to thoſe the 
converſe with, whether they deſign it or not; 
ſo all ſinning in the preſence of others is catch- 
ing in ſome degree, whether it be deſigned as a 
ſnare, or done without any ſuch intention. 

ence it is that thoſe, who are remarkably 
civen to any vice of the tongue, as curſeng and 
wearing, detraction, prophanenejs, or nmmodeft lan- 
gutage, Or are ſubject. to the ſin of drunkenneſs, 
nave ſomething more to anſwer ſor than the bare 
guilt of theſe fins, conſidered nakedly in them- 
telves. Becaule all fins of this fort, being com— 
mitted in public, are by conſequence generally 
attended with the additional guilt of ſcandal, in 
their being an encouragement to all that are 
preſent to commit the ſame. For men are na- 
turally emboldened to venture at what they ſee 
others do before them. We contract a certain 
ſamiliarity with fin by ſceing it often com- 
mitted: We are weancd by degrees from the 

Vor.:I. G horror 
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THE TWELFTH ENTERTAINMENT. _ 


CONCERNING THE ACCOUNT TO BE GIVEN OF 
OTHER MEN'S sINs. 


Cleanſe 'me from my hidden fins, O Lord ; und 
from the guilt of other men's fins deliver thy 
ſervant, Pſ. xvili. 13. 


Tuns was the humble prayer of the royal 
prophet, who was ſolicitous to obtain God's par- 
don, not only for his own perſonal ſins, but for 
thoſe alſo to which he had been any ways acceſ- 
ſary in others. And who is there amongſt us, 
that does not ſtand in need of this mercy ? Who 
dares confidently ſay his ſoul is clear, or that he 
has nothing to anſwer for his neighbour's ſins ? 
What parents, or heads of families, or perſons 
in any other poſt of authority, and intruſted 
with the care of others, are ſure they have not, 
either by words or actions, or at leaſt by neglect, 
been the otcaſion of ſin to thoſe that are com- 
mitted to their charge? Nay, is there any one 
that has the aſſurance to aſſirm, that even in the 
ordinary commerce of human life, and common 
converſation, he has always been ſo watchful 
over himſelf, as never to have prejudiced his 
neighbour's ſoul by diſcourſe or example? I 
dare boldly call it a preſumption in any man to 

make this poſitive judgment of himſelf. 
However, ſince moſt Chriſtians have but a 
very weak idea of this truth, and ſeem to be 
ſecure enough on that ſide, I ſhall, in this enter- 
tainment, lay before you the many ways there 
are of drawing on ourſelves the guilt of other 
men's fins: Of which there will be a ſtrict ex- 
amination made, and for which we ſhall be ac- 
countable at the great dap of aſſizes. ; 
„ All 
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All fins of thought, as long as they are ſtiſled 
within our own breaſts, and are neither mani- 
feſted by word or action, being incapable 
influencing our neighbour, are purcly p on, 
and conſequently foreign to the ſubject of this 
diſcourſe. But there is not any fin of the 
tongue, nor any ſinful action, but if practiſed 
in company may, in ſome meaſure, be the occa- 
ſion of fin to others, either by being an immediate 
inducement, or by preparing at leaſt the remote 
diſpoſitions to it. The reaſon is, becauſe all 
ſort of example being of its own nature an en- 
couragement to imitation, as 1s evident from ex- 


perience, it follows, that as good example is an 


inducement to virtue, ſo bad example is natu- 
rally an incentive to vice, and can never be 
wholly free from infection. And therefore as 
perſons that carry an infectious diſtemper about 
them, are apt to communicate it to thoſe they 
converſe with, whether they deſign it or not; 
ſo all ſinning in the preſence of others is catch- 
ing in ſome degree, whether it be deſigned as a 
ſnare, or done without any ſuch intention. 
Hence it 1s that thoſe, who are remarkably 
given to any vice of the tongue, as cur/eng and 
fewearing, deiraction, prophaneneſs, OR lau- 
guage, or are ſubject to the fin oKdrunkenneſs, 
nave ſomething more to anſwer for than the bare 
guilt of theſe fins, conſidered nakedly in them- 
telves. Becauſe all fins of this fort, being com- 
mitted in public, are by conſequence gen zcrally 
attended with the additional guilt of ſcandal, in 
their being an encouragement. to all that are 
preſent to commit the fame. For men are na- 
turally emboldened to venture at what they ſee 
others do before them. We contract a certain 
familiarity with fin by ſceing it often com- 
mitted: We are weaned by degrees from the 
VoL. I. G horror 
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horror we had to it. What ſtartled us at firſt, 
becomes inoffenſive by uſe, and when we are 
once reconciled to vice in others, we have but 
an eaſy ſtep to make to 1t ourſelves. So that 
whoſoever has been much concerned in the fore- 
mentioned vices, or others that are public, can 
never be ſecure of not having a great deal to an- 
ſwer for on the ſcore of his neighbour, though 
he never was guilty of expreſsly ſoliciting him. 
to ſin, or doing any thing with a premeditated 
deſign to draw him into it. Becauſe he knows 
not what miſchief his example alone may have 
done, how far it may have ſpread, or what im- 
preſſion it may have leſt behind. 

However, this reaſon holds particularly, when 
the example 1s given by thoſe that are in autho- 
rity, or whoſe ſuperiority of ſtation in a family 
makes them remarkable. For then it carries a 
more powerſul malignity, in not only being an 
encouragement to vice, but giving a fort of 
credit and reputation to it. Hence it is no 
wonder that where the heads of families are 
diſorderly, the ſervants ſhould affect, or at leaſt 
not fear to be ſo too: Or that children who 
daily hear their parents curſe and ſwear, or ſee 
them often in drink, ſhould, as they grow up, in- 
herit theſe vices of them. For conſidering how 
prone all mankind is to imitation, and particu- 
larly how apt all children are to imitate their 
parents, as being brought up from their cradles 
with a great eſteem and reſpect for them, how 
is it poſhble but the example of parents ſhould 
have the greateſt influence imaginable upon 
them, cither to good or evil. 

This conſideration ought to make all parents 
wary, even to a nicety, what they either ſay or 
do beſcre their children; becauſe whatever they 
ſay or do carries weight with it. And ſince the 

tender 
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tender minds of children are very ſuſceptible of 
impreſſions, and the firit impreſſions are gene- 
rally moſt laſting, eſpecially ſuch as have a cor- 
rupt nature to help them to ſink the deeper, all 
parents that reſolve to diſcharge their duty, and 
fully diſcharge the truſt that is lodged in them, 
ought to be careful to ſet their children no other 
example, than what they may ſafely follow, nor 
let them be witneſs of any thing, but what may 
contribute to inſpire them with a ſenſe of piet 
and virtue; and ſo lead them inſenſibly into the 
way of God's commandments. For without 
this caution they can never be ſecure of their 
not having been inſtrumental to ſuch miſcar- 
riages as may afterwards befal them; or that the 
ruin of their ſouls, if that ſhould be their un- 
happy lot, be not laid at their doars.- 

But to return to my ſubject; beſides this way 
of encouraging ſin by example, I fear all thoſe 
will ſcarce be found leſs criminal, who though 
they give no ſcandal in any part of their own 
lives, yet through neglect or floth take no care 
to prevent the growth of fin in others under 
their charge. And here again, all parents will 
be found guilty, who either let their children 
grow up without providing them ſufficient in- 
ruction, or through exceſſive ſondneſs cither 
whoily overlook their faults, or have not courage 
enough to correct thoſe they obſerve in them. 

2dly, All maſters or miſtreſſes of families, 
who either countenance or tolerate abuſes and 
irregularities in their ſervants, which the autho- 
rity they have over them obliges them to remedy 
by a due and ſeaſonabie method, So that the per- 
ſons here mentioned, though they may be ſreg 
from perſonal fins, and very edifying in their 
own lives, yet by being ill parents, or careleſs 
maſters, may be ſound guilty in the ſight of 
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God, of the ſins of others, which by their watch- 
fulneſs and care they might and ought to have 
prevented. 

The ſevere puniſhment inflicted on the high 
prieſt Heli, is a terrible inſtance of this truth. 
For the ſcripture does not accuſe him of any 
perſonal irregularity; but his children were 
guilty of very notorious ones, which gave great 
ſcandal. 'The father indeed chid them mildly 
for it z but out of fondneſs, natural to parents, 
had not the courage to chaſtiſe them as their 
crime deſerved. Whereupon Almighty God 
firſt ſent a prophet to denounce to him the judg- 
ments that ſhould befal him and his whole fa- 
mily : and ſoon aſter revealed the ſame things 
to Samuel, ſaying to him, Behold I will do a 
thing in 1ſrael, at which both the ears of every one 
that heareth it ſball tingle. In that day I will 
perform againſt Heli all the things which ] have 


ſpoke concerning his houſe, When I begin I will 


make an end. For I have told him that I will 
judge his houſe for ever for iniquity, becauſe he knew 
that his ſons made themſelves vile, and he refrain 
ed them not. And therefore I have faorn unto the 
houſe of Heli, that the iniquity of Heli's houſe 
ſhall not be purged with ſacrifice, nor offering, for 
ever. This was the ſentence pronounced by 
God againſt Heli and his family; which was 
ſoon after executed with the utmoſt rigour, and 
ought to be a warning to all thoſe who are in 
authority, not to draw upon themſelves, by a 
criminal connivance or neglect, the fins of thoſe 
whom God has committed to their charge. 

But now, if even thoſe, who but encourage 
fn by their example, or hinder it not when 
they cught, will Le found guilty of their neigh- 
bour's miſcarriages, what a dreadful load of 
other men's fins do they then heap upon them- 

| e ſelves, 
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ſelves, who are not content to ſhew the way of 
iniquity, or ſtand {till to fee them run headiong 
into it, but even drag them forcibly to it by 
commanding, perſuading, counſelling, ſoliciting, 
threatening, or otherwiſe provoking them to it'? 
Theſe indeed are ſuch profeſſed agents and mi- 
niſters of Satan, that it is not to be doubted, 
but as they now ſerve him in fo eminent a poſt, 
ſo will they hereafter receive their reward ac- 
cordingly. They are like thoſe heads and ring- 
leaders of rebellion, who fight not only in per- 
ſon againſt their ſovereign, but levy forces 
againſt him; and their fin, like the Devil men- 
tioned by St. Mark, may properly be called 
Legion. But there being ſeveral degrees of this 


fin too foul to be mentioned, I ſhall only touch 


upon ſome few branches of it, of an inferior 
degree of malice ; becauſe theſe being compara- 
tively leſs enormous, are ſlighted by many, and 
ſcarce reputed ins. | 

Firſt, then, All thoſe are here concerned, who 
in courſe maintain any principle or doctrine 
contrary to the doctrine of the goſpel : Such as 
is, for example, the lawfulneſs of revenging an 
affront. Nor are they leſs guilty who applaud 
them that do it, running out at large in com- 
mendation of their bravery and courage; or 
villify thoſe who decline it. For this is nothing 
leſs than preaching up vi-e to the company, and 
exhorting them to practiſe what is flatly con- 
demned by the laws both of God and man. 

2dly, They that put bad books into the hands, 
particularly of young perſons, I mean books 
tending either to prophaneneſs, immodeſty, or 
any other ſort of immorality. 

3dly, They who ſow diſcord, and by carrying 
ſtories to and fro, either cauſe miſunderſtand- 
ings, or widen breaches already made. Per- 
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ſons of this humour are mere firebrands in a 
family, the very bane of human ſociety, and 
deſerve to have a mark of infamy ſet upon 
them, that all may be upon their guard againſt 
them. 

athly, "They are guilty, at leaſt in ſome degree, 
who, by flattery and affected praiſes, contribute 
to inſpire their neighbour with a vain conceit of 
himſelt, and thereby increaſe the principal diſ- 
temper of human nature. For we all know 
that pride is the reigning diſeaſe of mankind ; 
nay, the root of all other evils; and that every one 
brings but too large a ſhare of it into the world, 
We alſo find ſufficiently by experience, that 
flatteries and praifes are the greateſt fomenters 
of this vice. Now then, ſince charity obliges 
all men even to remedy, as far as in them lies, 
and much more not to augment their neigh- 
hour's evils, how comes it, that in this particu— 
lar inſtance, the contrary 1s every where prac- 
tiſed without ſcruple ? We applaud, magnify, 
and extol him before his face, and think no 
harm is done, yet are all the while infuling a 
molt dangerous poiſon into him, nouriſhing his 
natural pride, and working him up into an exor- 
bitant opinion of himſelf. And is all this no 


ſin? Truly, if prejudicing our neighbour in 


his body be a fin, I cannot well fee how wilfull 
contributing to prejudice his foul ſhould be an 
innocent thing. 
5thly, and laſtly, Thoſe are undoubtedly guilty 
of a very grievous ſin of ſcandal, who by re- 
peating importunities preſs others to drink to 
exceſs, and when they have prevailed upon their 
weakneſs, triumph as if they returned loaden 
with ſpoils of a conquered foe. It is of theſe 
Solomon tells us, that they are glad when they have 
done ill, and rejvice in the met wicked things. ay 
what 
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what a ſtrange part is this for a Chriſtian to act! 
Firſt to be the wilful author of his neighbour's 
fin, and then to ſport with the miſchief he has 
done? Is ſinning then a jeſting matter? Is mur- 
dering ſouls a trifle to ſport with, and degrad- 
ing men into beaſts, a proper ſubject of merri- 
ment and laughter ? "This is not only an affront 
to God, by defacing his ſacred image, but looks 
like intulting over him, and adding contumely 
to impiety. 

Beſides, who fees not the ill conſequence of 
making vice a matter of diverſion and mirth? 
For can any thing contribute more effectually to 
leſſen the deformity and heinouſneſs of it, than 
to ſee it played and jeſted with, as if it were 
nothing more than an ordinary paltime ? If any 
one ſhould ſeriouſly maintain, that drunkenneis 
is a becoming quality, his diſcourſe would paſs 
for a ſatire upon it. But to ſport and laugh 
with it is to plead for it in earneſt; becauſe 
there needs no more to recommend it, than to 

make it appear a harmleſs or indifferent thing: 
Now, whatever men make the ſubject of a jeſt, 
is ſuppoſed to be ſo. 

Hence I cannot but accuſe thoſe of indiſere- 
tion, who when their friends have been diſor- 
dered with drink, jeſt as familiarly with them 
upon that ſubject, as if they had only been con- 
cerned in ſome innocent ſrolic. Whereas ſinning 
mortally is too ſerious a ſubject to droll upon, 
and ought cither to be ſerivully reproved, or 
where that freedom is unſeaſonable, it is better 
to be filent than to prejudice the cauſe of virtue 
by leſſening the deformity of vice, which 
jeſting and laughing with it naturally tends to 
In a word, it is equally dangerous jeſting either 
with virtue or vice: For it does an injury to the 
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one, and a credit to the other, by putting them 
both upon the level with toys and trifles, 

Now therefore to conclude, ſince there are ſo 
many ways of drawing on ourſelves the guilt of 
other men's ſins, every one has reaſon enough to 
live 'under a continual fear of appearing before 
that dreadful tribunal, where ſo ſevere an ac- 
count will be demanded, not only of our own but 
our neighbour's tranſgreſſions. I own it is very 
painful to nature to be always in fear. But let 
nature be uneaſy, ſhe may comfort herſelf with 
conſidering that working our ſalvation in fear and 
trembling, is adviſed by St. Paul as the ſafeſt way 
we can walk in. And the reaſon 1s evident, 
Li, Becauſe the fear of God's judgment is a 
continual curb upon corrupt nature, and renders 
us watchſul, not to ſay or do any thing that ma 
hereafter riſe in judgment againſt us. And, 
24//y, Becauſe it is the mother of humility, and 
a tovereign preſervative againſt thoſe dangerous 
ſuggeſtions of vanity, which ſome may be ex- 
poied to on the ſcore of their pretended inno- 


cence, Thoſe I mean, who not being conſcious. 


vf any conſiderable perſonal fins, which doubt- 
leſs is a moſt ſignal bleſſing, are apt to grow too 
ſecure, and even preſumptuous of God's favour ; 
not reflecting that they are perhaps to be ac- 
countable for other men's actions as well as their 
own; and that being clear from any conſtder- 
able perſonal ſins, they know not how far they 

may be concerned in thoſe of their neighbour. 
For though perhaps they never have encou- 
raged fin by their ill example, are they fure they 
have not done it by their connivance, filence, or 
neglect ? Though they never puſhed or dragged 
their neighbour to the precipice, have they always 

been watchful to draw him from it, when the 
could and ought to do it ? Have they never flat- 
tered 
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tered his pride and vanity for private ends? 
(2 Have they never encouraged detraction by ſhew- 
f ing a ſatisfaction to hear it, nor broached diſ- 
courſes with deſign to have ſome one brought 
upon the ſtage? Finally, have they not, by their 
vain and worldly diſcourſes, contributed to in- 
ſpire their neighbour with a love of the world 
and its dangerous pleaſures ? Now, if they can- 
not with a full aſſurance plead not guilty to any 
of theſe articles, what have they elſe to do but | 
humble themſelves daily under the omnipotent | 
hand of God, and, throwing themſelves wholly 
upon his infinite mercies, beſeeching him, with 
the royal prophet, not to charge them with the 
guilt of other men's ſins ? And leſs than this no 
Chriſtian can do without danger of preſumption. 

But they who have been notoriouſly guilty 
of propagating vice in any kind whatſoever, 
whether by perſuaſion or example, have ſome- 
thing elſe to do. For there is alſo a reparatio!7\. 
and atonement due to their neighbour whom 
they have injured by their ſcandal ; and the beſt: 
reparation they can make, is to do what they 
can to become now as ſerviceable to virtue as 
they have once been to vice. And how mult 
this be done but by being now as edifying in 
their lives, as they were ſcandalous before? by 
3 ſhewing upon all occaſions their abhorrence to 
their former ſins, and by promoting every where, 
both by diſcourſe and example, particularly the 
virtues oppoſite to thoſe vices for which they 
have formerly been moſt remarkable, and where» 
by they have chiefly prejudiced their neighbour, 
For by this method the ſatisfaction will bear 
ſome proportion to the injuſtice done. And 
they will have reaſon to hope that Almighty God, 
who is infinite in mercy as well as juſtice, ſecing 
their earneſt deſire, and hearty endeavours 10 
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make the beſt amends they can for what is paſt, 
and finding them as zealous now in his cauſe, as 
they were once enemies to it, will look upon 
them with compaſſion, and cancel the great debt 
they contracted, both by their own and neigh- 
bour's ſins, and reverſe the ſentence he had de- 
creed againſt them. 


THE THIRTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
OF HELL. 
OF THE PAIN OF SENSE IN GENERAL. 


Every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit ſhall 
be cut down and caſt into the fire. Matt. iii. 10. 


Have alrcady gone through the moſt im- 
portant truths relating to death and judgment, I 
Mall now begin to ſpeak of the puniſhments and 
rewards of the life to come. Concerning which 
I ſhall be careful not to advance any thing but 
what 1s either grounded upon the word of God, 
or taught by divines, or. drawn from principles 
which ſeem to be beyond diſpute. But I ſhall 
firſt premiſe a reflection, which appears neceſ- 
ſary in relation to ſuch revealed truths as are 
above our comprehenſion, and which, accord- 
ing to the elegant figure of St. Paul, we ſee but 
in part, and in a glaſs darkly, 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 
Amongſt which are the two revealed truths con- 
cerning the puniſhments and rewards of the 
life to come. 

Now in handling truths of this nature, it is 
impoſhble to carry our expreſhons up to what 
they really are. The very ableſt pen or tongue 
can no more repreſent them, as they are in 
themſelves, than the moſt ſkilful painter can ſet 
forth the vaſt and beautiful orb of the ſun in its 
full natural proportion and luſtre, For our 
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words can at beſt but keep pace with our 
thoughts, but never go beyond them. We can- 
not expreſs more than we can conceive. And 
therefore, ſince the nature of thoſe truths is 
above the reach of human underſtanding; ſince, 
as St. Paul tells us, they can only be conceived 
in part, and as in a glaſs darkly, it follows, that 
even when they are ſet forth to their greateſt 
advantage, they are only expreſſed in the ſame 
dark and imperfect manner; and by conſe- 
quence, whatever ſtrength of words and orna- 
ments of eloquence are employed to repreſent 
ſuch truths, we muſt always form this judgment, 
that they are infinitely greater in themſelves 
than they are repreſented : Becauſe the ideas we 
have of them come undoubtedly very ſhort of 
their real objects; and our expreſſions being but 
the painting of our ideas, and, as it were, ſe- 
cond-hand copies of the objects .themſelves, 
muſt needs repreſent them at leaſt as imper- 
fectly as they are conceived in our thoughts. 
This reflection therefore muſt be carried on 
through every part of the ſubject I am now en- 
tering upon. The word of God itſelf tells us 
of the joys of Heaven, that the eye has not ſeen, 
neither has the ear heard, nor has it entered into 
the heart of man, what God bas prepared for theſe 
that love him. And the Tame muſt be ſaid of 
the pains of hell, prepared for them that live 
and die in the ſtate of ſin. It is impoſſible to 
conceive, much leſs to exprefe, either the one 
or the other. Our faith mult ſupply the defect 
bf our underſtanding, and convince us, that as 
no joy or pleaſure of this world can bear any 
proportion to that of the bleſſed fouls in Heaven, 
ſo the acuteſt pains that ever were or can be en- 
dured in this life, are but imaginary ones, and 


not 
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not worth ſpeaking of, if compared with the 
torments of the damned in hell. 

I ſhall begin with theſe according to the me- 
thod of ſpiritual writers, who uſually conſider 
them under two general heads, called by divines 
the pain of ſenſe, and the pain of loſs. Under 
the firſt head are contained all evils that affect 
the ſenſes; and under the ſecond all interior 
pains of the ſoul cauſed by grief, anguiſh, de- 
ſpair, ſhame, hatred, envy, and the violent cravings 
of paſſions never to be ſatisfied. I ſhall now 
ſpeak only of the pain of ſenſe in general; and 
ſince a perſon dying in the ſtate of fin is from 
that very inſtant condemned to hell-fre, which 
cauſes the moſt grievous pain of that ſort, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew that a damned ſoul ſuf- 
fers the pain of ſenſe independently of the re- 
union of the body; and is, by conſequence, the 
fuel of hel/-fire, as well before as after the gene- 
ral reſurrection; which ſhall be the ſabject of 
this entertainment. 

According to the vulgar way of thinking, we 
are apt to fancy that we ſhould eafily form ſome 
idea of the pain of ſenſe, if the foul immediately 
after death were again united to the body. But 
we have a difficulty to conceive how this ſort of 
pain is conſiſtent with the ſtate of ſeparation. 
For the pain of ſenſe is no other, than that 
which we ſuffer by all or ſome one of our five 
ſenſes; and how can the foul be capable of ſenſa- 
tion, when ſhe is ſtript of all the natural organs 
of her ſenſes? Can ſhe fee without eyes, hear 
without ears, feel without fleſh and blood, and 
ſo forth? But this difficulty is chiefly owing to 
. a want of true ideas of the different natures of 
the ſoul and body, the two parts whereof man 
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Firſt, then, As to the body, we muſt conſider, 
that this part of man, even whilſt it is informed 
and animated by the ſoul, is nothing but mere 
matter, as having been originally formed of 
earth; and mere matter can never be a principle 
of life any more than a log of wood, nor by con- 
ſequence of ſenſation. But the ſoul is a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, created immediately by the hand of 
God, and is itſelf the ſole principle both of /en- 
ſation and reaſon. Hence both ſpiritual and ſcho- 
laſtic writers conceive two different parts in the 
ſoul ; one of which they call the inferior or ſenſi- 
tive part; the other the ſuperior or rational part; 
which is a manifeſt proof of their attributing 
ſenſation as well as reaſoning to the ſoul alone. 
However, their meaning is not that there are two 
parts really diſtinct in the ſoul, but only two 
different denominations attributed to the ſame 
ſpiritual ſubſtance, as ſhe 1s the root or principle 
both of ſenſitive and intellectual operations, in 
whatever {late ſhe be, and whether ſhe acts in 
conjunction with or ſeparately from the body. 

It is true, Almighty God has ordered human 
nature ſo, that the ſoul, during her ſtate of union 
in this life, ſhall not be capable of any exerciſe 
cither of her intellectual or ſenſitive faculties, 
without the miniſtry of the body : fo that as a 
man can neither think nor reaſon without brains, 
ſo neither can ſhe /ee, nor gear, nor feel, nor 
taſle, nor ſmell, without the reſpective orgar: 
made by the author of nature to be ſubſervient 
to theſe /enſetive operations. 

But though the ſoul be thus made to depend 
upon the miniſtry of the body, and is without 
it unable in this world to exert herſelf in any 
functions of life, whether /ex/ation or reaſon, yet 
this is but an accidental condition of her pre- 
ſent ſtate, but no part of her eſſence. For the 
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ſoul is eſſentially a ſpiritual ſubſtance, unalter- 
able in her nature, and the ſeveral parts of the 
body are but her tools and inſtruments to work 
with in this life. When that is ended, ſhe 
changes not her eſſence, but her ſtate ; as a 
man who throws off his cloaths or ſhackles, is 


the ſame human nature he was before. And 


therefore as the ſoul, whilſt united to the body, 
is by her eſſence and nature the ſole principle, 
not only of intellectual but of all vital and ſenſi- 
tive operations; ſince the body only furniſhes 
the material organs adapted to her preſent {tate 
of conjunction with it; it follows, that after 
their {eparation, whilſt the body, according to 
its corruptible nature, returns to earth, the ſoul 
cannot but continue to be what ſhe is by eſſence, 
the ſame ſource and principle both of rea/on and 


ſenſation. 


This is manifeſt as to the intellectual part of 
the ſoul, ſince both philoſophers and divines 
agree, that her intellectual powers act with 
much greater ſtrength and vivacity in her ſtate 
of ſeparation, than they can poſſibly do under 
the clog and incumbrances of the body. The 
ſame is no leſs evident as to the ſenſe of feeling. 
For no man of ſound principles doubts, but 
that a damned ſoul is tormented by hel/-jire from 
the very inſtant of her condemnation ; and it 
is manifeſted from the words of the rich glutton 
in hell. But if the ſoul ſeparated from the body 
had no ſenſe of feeling, hell-fire could not 'tor- 
ment her. For let it be ever fo violent or active 
in its nature, it cannot be a cauſe of pain, unleſs 
it acts upon a ſubject that can feel it: And, 
therefore, ſince there is no reaſon to doubt, 
but that the foul feparated from the body had no 
ſenſe of feeling, there ſeems to be as little 
reaſon to doubt, but that ſenſitive powers, name- 
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ly, thoſe of hearing, ſeeing, ſmelling, and taſting, 
are likewiſe inſeparable from her eflence 
though their reſpective functions be doubtleſs | 
performed after a different manner, according 
to the difference of her immaterial and incor- 
ruptible ſtate, into which ſhe enters immedi- 
ately after her diſſolution. 

So that if any one aſks me, how the ſoul can 
ſee without eyes, or hear without ears, and of 
the reſt ; I anſwer him, by aſking likewiſe, how 
ſhe' can think, underſtand, and reaſon, without 
brains? ſince there appears no greater difficult 
in the one than in the other. In effect, all the 
difficulty that appears, ariſes wholly from an 
error of imagination in attributing that to the 
body, which really belongs to the ſoul, when 
they are united together. For we imagine the 
organs of the ſenſes to be the ſenſes themſelves, 
which I conceive to be a great miſtake. 'The 
organs of ſenſation are indeed in the body, but 
the ſenſation itſelf is in the ſoul. And though, 
according to the vulgar way of ſpeaking, we ſay 
that the eyes ſee, and the cars hear, yet the 
eyes and ears ate no more the ſenſes of /ceing and 
hearing, than the windows, through which the 
light paſſes, are the light itſelf ; for the true 
meaing of it is no other, than that the ideas of 

the reſpective objects of /t and hearing are 
conveyed to the foul through the eyes and ears, 
as the light of the ſun is conveyed to us through 
the windows. 

It is true indeed, that according to the con- 
dition of the ſoul in this life, material objects 
cannot make impreſſions upon us, nor affect us 
either with pain or pleaſure, otherwiſe than by 
making their way to the ſoul by the miniſtry of 
the corporeal organs: But the radical ſource it- 
ſelf both of ſeeing, hearing, and other ſenſations, 


which 
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which are all operations of life, is inherent in 
the ſoul alone, is a part of her very ſubſtance, 
and ſo imbibed in her nature as to be inſepa- 
rable from it. 

This is not all ; but we muſt further obſerve, 


that the ſoul, whilſt ſhe is united to, and acts 


in conjunction with the body, is by all ſpiritual 
writers conſidered as under a ſtate of confinement. 
The body is uſually called her priſon, and all 
thoſe numberleſs organical parts, on which ſhe 
depends, both in her ſenſitive and intellectual 
capacity, are to be conſidered no otherwiſe than 
as ſo many chains or ſhackles, which cramp her 
natural powers, and hinder them from exerting 
themſelves with their full vivacity and ſtrength. 
They are, indeed, of neceſſary uſe with rela- 
tion to her preſent ſtate z but it is like the uſe 
of crutches to a cripple. For the ſoul united 
to the body cannet indeed move or act without 
them ; as a cripple, during his ſtate of infirmity, 
cannot walk without crutches. But her ſtate of 
union is a ſtate of weakneſs, and as long as it 
laſts, all the motions and operations of the ſou! 
are lame, weak, and languid. But as a cripple 
reſtored to the natural uſe of his limbs, moves 
with much greater ſtrength and ſwiſtneſs than 
whilſt he is confined to crutches; ſo when the 
ſoul is delivered by death from the chains and 
incumbrance of the body, all her powers are, as it 
were, ſet at liberty : She acts without reſtraint, 
and exerts herſelf with the utmoſt extent of her 
natural force. Her underſtanding is enlarged, 
to give her a full knowledge ot her eternal ſtate, 
and of every thing that contributes to render it 
happy or unhappy. All her ideas are clear and 
diſtinct: becauſe the objects that excite them 
meet with no interpoſitions of matter to clog or 
weaken the impreſſions they make upon her. 
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They act upon her immediately, without bein 
obliged to force their way through fleſh and 
blood to come at her ; ſo that all her ſenſations 
and movements are attended with an acuteneſs 
and violence, far ſuperior to what ſhe can have 
in this world; and (if I may be allowed to make 
uſe of a familiar compariſon) we may truly ſay, 
that as blows are more ſenſible and painful to a 
naked body, than to one covered with thick 
cloaths, ſo the pains of a ſoul ſtripped naked of 
the body, are infinitely more acute and violent 
than any ſhe can here endure, under the groſs 
and matcrial cover of fleſh and blood, 

From theſe reflections it follows, that by a 
wonderful providential diſpoſition of divine 
juſtice, every part or faculty of the ſoul will, 
even in her ſtate of ſeparation, be a diſtinct 
ſource of ſome accidental increaſe of puniſhment 
or reward, according as it has been a ſource of 
virtuous or ſinful actions in this life; and all 
her ſenſitive, as well as intellectual powers, will 
have their ſhare of torment or pleaſure exactly 
proportioned to the fins or virtues, of which 
they were made inſtruments upon earth, 

I will not indeed pretend to explain either the 
particular manner, how the ſoul exerts her ſen- 
fitive powers in her ſtate of ſeparation, or the 
nature of the objects that work upon her, or 
the manner how they affeck her either with pain 
or pleaſure. For though the knowledge of theſe 
things might ſerve to gratify our curioſity, they 
are not neceſſary for our inſtruction, or clearer 
information of the truth; it ſuſſices, in this as 
well as many other caſes, to know that it is a 
truth, grounded upon ſolid principles of reaſon. 
But the how, or manner of it, is a ſubject of 
mere barren ſpeculation, and nothing to the 
main purpoſe : It ſuffices, for exampie, to be 

convinced, 
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convinced, that a damned ſoul ſeparated from 
the body is tormented by hell-fire, and that by 
conſequence ſhe feels the violence and activity 
of the flames that torment her; but as to the 
nature of hell-fire, as whether it be true ele- 
mental fire, or of a different ſort from what 
we know in this world ; or as to the manner 
how it acts upon a ſpiritual ſubſtance, or how 
a foul unorganized can be a proper fuel for it; 
theſe are mere amuſements of human curioſity, 
and indeed above the reach of our underſtand- 
ing. | 

Nay, we are almoſt as much in the dark con- 
cerning the manner how we ſee, hear or feel in 
this life; for the very wiſeſt men differ in their 
opinions about it: Some lay, we ee by the emiſ- 
ſion of rays from the eyes; others explain it 
by the reception of ſpecies from the objects : 
and there is the ſame uncertainty about the 
manner of ſenſation of all the other ſenſes : 
and indeed all we are ſure of 1s, that we ſee 
with our eyes, hear with our ears, and ſo of 
the reit. And therefore, as it would be a mad- 


neſs to doubt of it, becauſe we know not how 


to explain it, ſo none but madmen can doubt 
of hell-fire, or the grievouſneſs of the torment 
it cauſes in damned ſouls, becauſe we cannot 
comprehend the Horo, or manner of it. I 
heartily pray God, we may never be made ſen- 
ſible of it by an experimental knowledge. 

But what I have ſaid concerning the nature 
of man's ſoul, ſeems to amount to a convincing 
proof that the pain of ſenſe in a damned foul is 
the ſame in both her ſtates after this life; that 
is, as well before as after the re-union of the 
body; and this I find conformable to the ſenti- 
ment of all ſpiritual writers upon this ſubject 
who in explaining the pain of ſenſe, never ou 
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the leaſt hint, as if the proper pain of any 
of the ſenſes were ſuſpended to the general reſur- 
rection ; on the contrary, their uſual method is 
to be very particular in ſpecifying all the dife 
ferent torments of the five ſenſes, and appro- 
priating to each one a puniſhment ſuitable to 
the nature of the fins, whereof it has been an 
inſtrument in this life; and this without men— 
tioning any difference between her ſtate of ſe- 
paration from, or re-union to the body, or ex- 
empting a damned ſoul from any ſenſible pain 
in one ſtate, with which ſhe is to be tormented 
in the other. 

In effect, whoever allows the ſoul to have a 
ſenſe of feeling in her ſtate of ſeparation, muſt 
allow her all her other ſenſes, ſince thexe is the 
ſame reaſon for all as for one: And therefore 
ſince it is above all queſtion, that one part of 
her pain of ſenſe, viz. her burning in hell com- 
mences from the very inſtant of her condem- 
nation; there is likewiſe no reaſon to doubt but 
that all the other ſenſes have their ſhare of tor- 
ment aſſigned them from the very ſame moment. 
And this ſeems alſo to be molt conformable 
to that exact equality of juſtice, which God ex- 
erciſes in the other world. 

For, the very moment that a perſon expircs, 
he ceaſes to be in a ſtate of meriting or deme- 
riting ; that is, from that moment he cannot 
do any thing to deſerve the leaſt increaſe or di- 
minution either of puniſhment or reward: That 
very moment alſo his ſentence is pronounced, 
which being infinitely juſt, muſt by conſe— 
quence be exactly proportioned to the number 
and quality of all his paſt fins or virtues; al- 
lowing likewiſe for all their conſequences, of 
which God has a perfe& knowledge. If there- 
fore the puniſhment of a perſon condemned to 
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hell- fire were augmented after the general re- 
ſurrection, by ſome additional pain of ſenſe, it 
would follow, that it would then either exceed 
the meaſure of his paſt ſins, or not come fully 
up to it in the whole interval betwixt his death 
and the great day of general judgment. And 
ſince this ſeems to be inconſiſtent with the moſt 
obvious notion of an infinite juſtice, we muſt 
conclude, that the pain of ſenſe, as well as that 
of %, is in its full meaſure allotted to every 
damned foul at her very 4-{t plunge into hell- 
fire; and that, though, aſter the re- union of the 
body, the manner of it may be different (con- 
cerning which we are wholly in the dark) the 
ſubſtance and violence of her pains arc as fixed 
and unchangeable as her eternal {tate. 

Let us beſcech Almighty God to grant us the 
ſpirit of true penance in this life, particularly 
in the mortification cf our ſenſes. The dan- 
gerous libertics and unlawful pleaſures we allow 
them now, will colt us very dear hereafter : But 
if we labour to ſubdue them in this life; if we ſub- 


jet them to the government of reaſon, and 


make them ſubſervient to virtue, they will alfo 
be partakers of the incomprehe:ſible joys pre- 
pared for us in the life to come. 


THE FOURTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE PAIN OF 
SENSE. 


Caſt him into outer darkneſs : There ſhall be aweep- 
ing, and gnaſbing of teeth. Matt. xxii. 13. 


N my laſt diſcourſe I entertained you with 
ſome general conſiderations relating to the parn 
of ſenſe; I ſhall now proceed to give you a 

1 more 
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more particular account of it; and this ſhall be 
the ſubject of this entertainment. 

That part of the puniſhment of the damned, 
which is called the pain of ſenſe, 1s principally 
called by the nature of the place, where the 
damned ſouls are impriſoned, and the un- 
quenchable Aames to which they are condemned. 

As to the place aſſigned them for their eter- 
nal abode, which we call Fell, it is unqueſ- 
tionably under ground, and very probably in 
the very centre or bowels of the earth. St. 
John, in his Revelations, calls it the Lake of God's 
Wrath. The prophet 7/aiah calls it Tophet, and 
gives this frightful deſcription of it. From 
eternity, ſays he, is Tophet prepared by the King, 
(meaning Almighty God) he has made it deep 
and large: The pile theresf is fire and much wood. 
The breath of the Lord, like a fliream of brimſlone, 
doth kindle it. And holy 7 calls it a land of 
darkneſs covered with the gloomy ſhade of death, 
where no order, but eternal horror and confuſion 
dauelleth. 

Now theſe deſcriptions are moſtly ſuitable to 
the nature of a ſubterraneous place, or priſon 
under ground. Deepneſs denotes its ſituation 3 
and darineſs, confuſion, and horror are the na- 
tural conſequences of it. There are, beſides, 
many other expreſſions in holy writ, which fa- 
vour this belief; as that of the Pſalmiſt, Let 
them deſcend alive into hell. And it 1s related of 
the rich glutton, „at he died, and was buried in 
hell: Which expreſſions, viz. deſcending inte, 
and being buried in hell, naturally form in us 
an idea of a place beneath the ſurface of the 
earth, and far diſtant from the ſeat of bliſs. 

Of which we have itill a farther inſinuation 
in the words of our creed, though the hell there 
ſpoken of be very different from that of the 
damned: The words I mean are theſe: He de- 

ſeended into Hell. The third day reſe again, aſcend- 
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ed into Heaven, &c. For a perſon cannot pro- 
perly be ſaid to dend, but from a higher place 
to a lower ; nor to a/cend, but from a lower place 
to one reſpectively higher: So that the ſurface 
of the earth is here repreſented as in a middle 
ſituation between the region of darkneſs below, 
and the manſions of eternal light above : And 
ſince we cannot doubt but theſe are full as op- 
oſite in their ſituation, as nature, we may con- 
fidently ſay, that the Heaven of the bleſſed ſouls 
is the very higheſt, and the hell of the damned 
the very lowelt part of the whole creation : And 
that as the elevation of the one will give an en- 
creaſe of accidental glory to the ele, ſo will 
the lowneſs of the other cauſe an addition of 
torment and contuſion in the reprobate. 

But the reaſon, whence it chiefly appears, 
that the hell of the damned is not only a place 
under ground, but in the very loweſt caverns of 
the earth, is, becauſe the Hell, into which Christ 
deſcended, was a ſubterraneous place, as I have 
already remarked ; and according to theſe words 
of the apoſtle, For who it he awho aſcended, but 
he who deſcended finſt into the I:wver parts of the 
earth? And yet the hell of the damned is ſtill 
much lower than this, as appears from the hiſ- 
tory or parable of the rich glutton, who demand- 
ing of Abraham a drop of water to cool his 
tongue, was anſwered by him, that there was 
a great gulph or ſpace betwixt them, which de- 
barred the damned from receiving, and him 
from ſending any comfort, from the place where 
he and Lazarus made their abode ;z which doubt- 
leſs was the hell or pri/on of the ſaints of the 
old law, into which our Saviour Chriſt de- 
ſcended, in order to releaſe thoſe holy captives 
whom he had ranſomed with his ſacred blood, 
of which the unhappy glutton could receive no 

| benefit; 
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benefit; becauſe in hel! (namely, the hell of the 
damned) there is no redemption. 

If you aſk how man's ſoul, which is a ſpi- 
ritual ſubſtance, can be confined to, or impri- 
ſoned in a material place ? I anſwer, that there 
is no more difficulty to conceive the ſoul impri- 
ſoned in a material place, than to conceive her 
impriſoned in a material body. We all know that 
the body is the priſon of the foul in this lite: 
And the body is originally but carth turned into 
fleſh, which after death returns into earth. 80 
that a ſoul condemned to Hell is but removed 
from one earthly prifon to another; that is, from 
a priſon above ground, where goods and evils, 
joys and ſorrows, pleaſures and pains, are con- 
tinually interwoven, to one under ground, where 
a dreadful aggregation of all imaginable evils is 
to be ker everlaiting portion. 

For in the priſon of this world ſhe ſees the 
beautiful light of the fun, is refreſhed by the 
air, and enjoys the comfort of the other ele- 
ments: Her ſenſes are entertained with man 
agreeable objects, her ſorrows are alleviated b 
the company of friends, her cares diverted by 
a great variety of amuſements, and the repoſe 
of night not only ſuſpends her labours, but ſup- 
plies her with new ſtrength to ſupport them. 
But in the priſon of the other world every thing 
contributes to torment her : 'The very depth and 
darkneſs of the place affects her with horror. 
She has all the pain of a perſon buried alive, and 
ſtifled under the weight of the earth, without 
the power of dying; the extremities both of 
heat and cold, the apparitions of frightful ſpec- 
tres, the gnawings of ſerpents and other ve- 
nomous creatures, according to St. Auſtin; final- 
ly, the confuſed noiſe of curſes and blaſphe- 
mies, howlings and lamentations, are the ever- 
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laſting entertainment of her ſenſes ; without the 
leaſt interval of repoſe, without a friend to com- 
fort her, or any change of objects to divert her 
from her torments. | 

So that we muſt conceive the Hell of the 
damned to be a dreadful dungeon, ſeparated 
from all light and air by the whole thickneſs of 
the earth, which immures it, as it were, on ever 
part : A dungeon filled with horror, filth, and 
noiſome ſtenches, and impenetrable to all relief. 
In a word, a dungeon, where thoſe unfortunate 
criminals are to be kept priſoners for all eter- 
nityz where they will be everlaſting objects of 
God's wrath, the eternal victims of his juſtice, 
the hatred and averſion of ſaints and angels, 
and the ſcorn and deriſion of their implacable 
tormenters. | 

But of all the pains of ſenſe, that which is 
cauſed by hell- fire is the moſt grievous; and the 
truth of it is fo authentically atteſted in hol 
writ, that no man of ſound principles can doubt 
of it. Fire and brim/ione (ſays the royal prophet) 
ſhall be a part of their cup. Their worm (ſays 
Iſaiah) ſhall never die, and their fire ſpall never 
be quenched : Whoever (ſays St. John, in his Re- 
velations) wwas not found written in the book of - 
life, was thrown into a pool of fire : And the holy 
Baptiſt made uſe of no other argument, to in- 
duce his auditors to embrace the baptiſm of 
penance he preached. The axe (ſays he) is alren- 
dy laid to the root Therefore every tree that brings 
net forth good fruit ſhall be cut down, and caſt into 
the fire. He will gether (ſpeaking of our Sa- 
viour) his awheat into his granary, but he will burn 
the chaff with ungquenchable fire. AK which is 
confirmed by Chriſt himſelf, ſaying, that in the 
laſt day he will pronounce this terrible ſentence 
againſt the reprobate, C ze accurſed into everlaſi- 
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ing fire, which is prepared for the Devil and his 


angel-. 

Can any thing be clearer and ſtronger than 
theſe expreſſions of holy writ ? which therefore 
the fathers, and other ſpiritual writers, ever un- 
derſtood in their obvious and literal ſenſe ; and 
they always took care to inculcate, that the fire 
prepared for finners is a true and real fire; 
which they therefore call the chief miniſter of 
God's wrath, the avenger of his cauſe, the prin- 
cipal agent, inſtrument, and executioner of the 
divine juſtice. And St. Auſtin ſticks not to ſay, 
that the fire of this world, compared to that of 
Hell, is no more than a painted fire. 

Now of all ſenſible pains, that which is cauſ- 
ed by fire, even in this world, is generally 
eſteemed one of the molt violent and inſup- 
portable. All men have a ſtrong and lively ap- 
3 of it: Inſomuch that there is ſcarce 
any death we naturally dread more than to be 
burnt alive, eſpecially by a ſlow fire; which 
therefore never is inflicted but for the moſt 
enormous crimes, or by tyrants who have 
loſt all ſenſe of humanity. Would any one 
here preſent have the courage to hold his hand 
for one half hour upon a burning coal, though 
he were to gain a kingdom by it? I dare ſay 
there is not any one, though ever ſo poor, but 
would rather chuſe to continue what he is, than 
purchaſe a change of condition at fo dear a rate. 
And therefore we juſtly admire the heroic vir- 
tue of St. Lawrence, who whillt he lay broiling 
on a gridiron, rejoiced in his torments, and 
. ſeemed inſenſible of the pain he endured. But 
nature had no ſhare in this action, and would 
doubtleſs have ſunk under the excethve violence 
of the pain, had not the invincible power of 


divine grace rendered him victorious over it. 
de VorL. I. 11 If 
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laſting entertainment of her ſenſes ; without the 
leaſt interval of repoſe, without a friend to com- 
fort her, or any change of objects to divert her 
from her torments. 

So that we muſt conceive the Hell of the 
damned to be a dreadful dungeon, ſeparated 
from all light and air by the whole thickneſs of 
the earth, which immures it, as it were, on every 
part : A dungeon filled with horror, filth, and 
noiſome ſtenches, and impenetrable to all relief. 
In a word, a dungeon, where thoſe unfortunate 
criminals are to be kept priſoners for all eter- 
nity; where they will be everlaſting objects of 
God's wrath, the eternal victims of his juſtice, 
the hatred and averſion of ſaints and angels, 
and the ſcorn and deriſion of their implacable 
tormenters. 

But of all the pains of fenſe, that which is 
cauſed by hell- ire is the molt grievous; and the 
truth of it is fo authentically atteſted in holy 
writ, that no man of ſound principles can doubt 
of it. Fire and brim/*cre (ſays the royal prophet) 
all be a part of their cup. Their worm (ſays 
Hail ) ſPall never die, and their fire fhall never 
be quenched s Whoever (ſays St. chu, in his Re- 
velations) eas net found written in the beck cf 
life, was thrown into a pool of fire: And the holy 
Baptiſt made uſe of no other argument, to in- 
duce his auditors to embrace the baptiſm of 
penance he preached. The axe (ſays lig) 15 a/rec- 
ay laid to the root. Therefore every tree thal brings 
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the chaff with unquenchable fire. All which is 
confirmed by Chriſt himſelf, laying, that in the 
yes day he will pronounce this terrible ſentence 
gainſt the reprobate, C ze accurſed into everlaſi- 
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ing fire, which is prepared for the Devil and his 
angele. 

Can any thing be clearer and ſtronger than 
theſe expreſſions of holy writ? which therefore 
the fathers, and other ſpiritual writers, ever un- 
derſtood in their obvious and literal ſenſe; and 
they always took care to inculcate, that the fire 

repared for ſinners is a true and real fire; 
which they therefore call the chief miniſter of 
God's wrath, the avenger of his cauſe, the prin- 
cipal agent, inſtrument, and executioner of the 
divine juſtice. And St. 4uyſ{in Nicks not to ſay, 
that the fire of this world, compared to that of 
Hell, is no more than a painted fire. 

Now of all ſenſible pains, that which is cauſ- 
ed by fire, even in this world, is generally 
eſteemed one of the molt violent and inſup- 
portable. All men have a ſtrong and lively ap- 
henſion of it: Inſomuch that there is ſcarce 
any death we naturally dread more than to be 
burnt alive, eſpecially by a ſlow fire ; which 
therefore never is inflicted but for the moſt 
enormous crimes, or by tyrants who have 
loſt all ſenſe of humanity. Would any one 
here preſent have the courage to hold his hand 
for one half hour upon a burning coal, though 
| he were to gain a kingdom by it? I dare ſay 
there is not any one, though ever ſo poor, but 
would rather chuſe to continue what he is, than 
purchaſe a change of condition at fo dear a rate, 
And therefore we juitly admire the heroic vir- 
tue of St. Lawrence, who whillit he lay broiling 
on a gridiron, rcjoiced in his torments, and 
ſeemed inſenſible of the pain he endured. But 
nature had no ſhare in this action, and would 
doubtleſs have ſunk under the exceſſive violence 
of the pain, had not the invincible power of 
divine grace rendered him victorious over it. 

Vol., I. 11 Tf 
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If then the fire, even of this world, cauſes a 
pain ſo grievous and intolerable, that no man 
would, upon any worldly conſideration, endure 
the violence of it for any ſpace of time, how 
{hall we find words to exprefs the grievouſneſs 
of the pain which the damned endure amidſt 
the ſcorching flames of hell! Since all ſpiritual 
writers affirm poſitively, that the violence and 
activity of hell-fire ſurpaſſes beyond all imagi- 
nation that of any fire in this world! Truly, 
we may ſay without exaggeration, that even the 


| Babylenian Furnace, though kindled ſeven times 


more than uſually, was rather a refreſhing gale 
than burning fire, if compared with the flames 
of Hell; and that St. Lawrence's gridiron would 
be a bed of roſes to a damned ſoul. 

The reaſon of this terrible difference is part! 
the nature of hell- fire itſelf, conſidered as an 
inſtrument of divine juſtice, and partly the na- 
ture or condition of the ſubject upon which it 
acts. As to the firſt, viz. the nature of hell- 
fire conſidered as an inſtrument of divine juſtice, 
we mult obſerve, that whereas fre in this world 


was principally ordained by God, to comfort, 


warm, and refreſh ; hell- fire was on the contra- 
ry kindled by him for no other uſe than to 577 
and torment. And ſince there is not any part of 
the whole creation, that comes within our 
knowledge, but is by his infinite wiſdom per— 
fectly adapted to the peculiar uſe for which it is 
ordained, and endowed with a nature ſuitable 
to the part it has to act, in ſerving the deſigns 
of the Creator, we have reaſon to conclude, that 
the ſame infinite wiſdom has alſo given to hell- 
{ire ſuch a nature and qualities, as fully anſwer 
the ends for whici they are made; which being 
no other than to puniſh and torment the wicked 
ith the utmolt rigour, it is not to be queſtion- 
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ed but Almighty God has communicated to it 
an impetuoſity and violence, which ſurpaſſes 
every thing in this world, and is moſt lively ex- 
preſſed by the prophet {/aiah, ſaying, that hell- 
fire is blown upon and kindled by the breath of 
the Lord. To which St. Auſtin likewiſe alludes, 
when he ſays, that hell-fire burns marvellouſly 
but truly, miris ſed veris modis. 

God is indeed marvellous in all his works. 
But we may truly ſay, that of all his works, 
none appear more wonderful than his boundleſs 
liberality in Heaven, and the rigour of his juſ- 
tice in Hell. In Heaven he rewards like a God, 
and in Hell he puniſhes like a God. In Heaven 
he beſtows bleſſings without meaſure, and in 
Hell he inflicts torments without mercy. His 
infinite wiſdom and power are employed in 
Heaven to make the blefled ſouls compleatly 
happy, in all the demonſtrations of his infinite 
goodneſs, and they are no leſs employed in Hell 
to make the damned ſouls ſmart under the ri- 
gour of his juſtice. And whereas all God's 
works in this world are a mixture of juftice and 
mercy, in the life to come, they are all pure 
juſtice in relation to the reprobate: For in this 
life, indeed, when he chaſtiſes, he does it with 
the tenderneſs of a loving father : but in the life 
to come he puniſhes the reprobate like an irre- 
concilable enemy that takes revenge, or like a 
judge that treats a criminal according to the ri- 
gour of the law; which made holy 725, though 
his ſufferings were ſo great, that he ſeemed 
utterly abandlone by God, expreſs his condi- 
tion by only ſaying, chat he hand of the Lord had 
touched him, becauſe the very ſevereſt {utcrings 
in this world are but, as it were, fume gentle 
teures of the hand of God; whereas he makes 
the reprebate in Hell feel the whole weight of 
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his terrible hand, giving his wrath full ſcope, and of 


pouring forth his indignation upon them like an 
impetuous torrent. So that we may conſider hell- 
fire as a dreadful inſtrument of execution, in 
the hands of an incenſed and implacable God, 
revenging himſelf with it, according to the full 
impetuoſity and violence of its nature. 

But the ſecond reaſon of the exceſſive tor- 
ment it cauſes, is the nature or quality of the 
ſubject upon which it acts. For, in the firſt 
place, there is nothing in the damned that can 
any way reſiſt or weaken its activity: And there- 
fore, the word of God compares them to dry 
ab, flubble, or ſiraw ; becauſe fire meets with 
little or no reſiſtance in things of this nature; 
as is evident from experience. Now it is cer- 
tain, that the leſs the reſiſtance is of the ſubject, 
to which fire is applied, the greater is the impe- 
tuoſity and violence, with which it acts upon 
it; and conſequently where there is no reſiſtance 
at all, it acts upon it with its full force. 

But the incorruptibleneſs of the damned is 
another frightful circumſtance, which may help 
to give us {ome idea of the exceſſive violence of 
their torments. For in this world, all manner 
of pain is limited by the mortality and weak- 
neſs of our bodies; becauſe whenever any pain 
exceeds a certain degree or meaſure of violence, 
beyond what nature can bear, it utterly deſtroys 


us. But in Hell, things are not ſo; becauſe the 


moſt exceſſive torments can neither deſtroy nor 


Alter the ſubject upon which hell-fire acts. And 


therefore, as the pains of the damned will be 
without end, becauſe the ſubject will never be 
deſtroyed, fo will they alſo be without diminu- 
ion or abatement, becauſe the incorruptibleneſs 
of their ſtate renders them incapable of change. 
So that after millions of millions of years paſſed 
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in thoſe fiery dungeons, and furnaces of un- 
quenchable flames, the damned will have as 
quick and feeling ſenſe of the fire, as they had 
the very firſt moment. In a word, all their tor- 
ments, though violent beyond expreſſion or ima- 
gination, will continue in their full degree of 
violence as long as hell-fire {hall Jaſt, which will 
be for all eternity; ever burning without con- 
ſuming, ever tormenting without altering or 
deſtroying any part of the miferable fuel upon 
which it acts. 

I need not add any more, but leave every one 
to reflect, whether, conſidering the continual 
uncertainty of human life, we act not like mad- 
men if we continue for any time in a ſtate, from 
which, if death carries us to the other world, 
we are ſure to paſs to the dreadful torments 1 
have deſcribed. Let us beſeech Almighty God, 
to preſerve us from this blindneſs, and give us 


grace to live fo, that a happy eternity may be 
our reward. 


THE FIFTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT". 


OF THE PAIN OF LOSS, 


Their worm dieth nat, and their fire is not quenched. 


Mark ix. 43. 


By the worm, which dieth not, is meant the 
everlaſting and gnawing of conſcience, and the 
anguiſh and deſpair of a damned ſoul, cauſed 
by the unhappy ſtate into which the is fallen. 
For the better underſtanding whereof, we muſt 
conſider that a man's ſoul is created to be happy. 
And fince all creatures have a natural tendency 
to the end for which they are created, it follows 


that a general inclination to happineſs i is ſo im- 


bibed in the nature of the ſoul, whatever ſtate 
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ſhe be in, that it is inſeparable from it. In ef- 
fe, the principal view men have in all the 
hurry and buſineſs of life, is no other than to 
make themſelves as happy as they can, and whe- 
ther honour, intereſt, or pleaſure be the imme- 
diate object of their purſuits, happineſs is the 
principal and ultimate end they aim at. 

This inclination therefore, being inſeparable 
from the very nature and eſſence ot man's ſoul, 
not only follows her to the other world, but by 
her being then difengaged from the incum- 
brance of fleſh and blood, becomes far more 
violent and craving: And by conſequence, if a 
ſoul at her ſeparation from the body, finds her- 
ſelf utterly deprived of the happineſs after which 
ſhe thirſts, the ſame inclination, which if gra- 
tiſied in the poſſeſſion of an infinite good, would 
have rendered her infinitely happy, renders her 
ininitely miſerable in the loſs of it, and becomes 
a perpetual food of the worm, which dieib not; 
i can, of that terrible part of her puniſhment, 
v ich divines call the pain of %, and which 1 
intend to explain in this entertainment. 

Though the picture I have hitherto drawn of 


Hell be very frightful, it repreſents but one-half, 


and the milder part of the puniihment of a 
damned ſoul; ſince divines generally agree, that 
the pain of /o/s is far more grievous than that 
of enſe. This pain conſiſts principally in the 
violent impreſhons of grief, mace upon the ſoul 
for the loſs: of Heaven, and the unhappy ſtate 
into which ſhe has fallen. Now, whoever has 
at any time been under any great oppreſſion and 
load of grief, will at lealt be ſenſible, that the 


pain of the mind is a very grievous torment, and 


ſuffices alone to render a perſon unhappy, though 
the body be perfectly at eaſe. So that there is 


this great difference between the ſufferings of the 


mind, 


— 
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mind, and thoſe of the body, that though the 
body be ever ſo much afflited, a chearful and 
eaſy mind gives it relief. But a heart oppreſſed 
with grief feels the whole weight of its aſſliction, 
which, even in this world, where the objects 
that excite it are uſually inconſiderable in them- 
ſelves, becomes notwithſtanding many times ſo 
heavy and inſupportable, that many have laid 
violent hands on themſelves to be delivered 
from it. 

But the ſtrongeſt proof that can be given of 
the violent pain, which Kriet alone can cauſe in 
the ſoul, is our Haviour's agony in the garden of 
Gethſemani; where he ſuifered himſelf to be 
ſeized with the heavieſt load of grief, that ever 
fell. upon any mortal man: Inſomuch that many 
writers are of opinion, that it was the moſt pain- 
ful part of all his ſufferings; and Chriſt him- 
ſelf made this declaration of it, that ⁰ foul eu 
ſorrozuful even unto death e T bat i is, the grief that 
oppreſſed his heart was ſo great, that had he 
not miraculouſly preſerved himſelf for the death 
of the croſs, nature could not have ſubſiſted 
under the weight of it. But though he had not 
expreſſed it in words, the extraordinary effect 
it wrought upon bis ſacred body, by throwing 
him into a ſweat of blood, would have been a 
convincing proof of the violence of his pain. 

I have produced this, only as an inſtance to 
convince us, that the interior pain of the ſoul, 
in which the ſenſes have no ſhare, may be a 
very grievous ſuffering : It 1s true indeed, there 
never was, nor ever can be any grief in this 
world, equal to what our Saviour ſuffered ; be- 
cauſe the ideas that excited it were infinitely 
clearer and ſtronger, than any other mortal man 
is capable of. But there is a large difference 
between, what a man is capable in this life, and 
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the grief of a damned ſoul ; whereof there ap- 
pear three principal roots or cauſes. Fr/f, the 
unmixed nature of the afflicting objects, which 
excite and nouriſh the paſhons of a damned 
ſoul. 2dly, the clear ideas ſhe has of thoſe af- 
fiifting objects. And, 3d/y, the unchangeable- 
neſs of her nature, when ſhe enters into her 
eternal ſtate. I ſhall touch briefly upon each. 
Fir then, the objects, that occaſion her grief 
in this life, are either inconſiderable trifles, or 
imaginary evils, or if real ones, are never with- 
out ſome mixture of comfort, and may be re- 
carded on their favourable ſide; For there is 
icarce a temporal evil, but is counter-balanced 
by ſome good, to ſupport an afflicted mind: If 
we loſe one friend, others remain to make u 


the loſs in ſome meaſure, If we be hated by 


ſome, a great number have a kindneſs, or at 
leaſt an indiſference for us: When one part of 
the body is in pain, the reſt, may be at cafe ; 
and fo it 15 proportionably in all the ſufferings 
of this life: No man's caſe is ſo utterly d-ſtitute 
and forlorn, as to be under a total privation of 
all comfort to alleviate his grief. 

But matters are not fo in the other world. 
The loſs of Heaven, in regard of a damned ſoul, 
is an infinite and univerſal loſs: A Jofs, which 
excludes all mixture of good, and comprehends 
an aggregation of all evils. For a damned foul 
is deprived of every thing ſhe deſires, and con- 
demned to every thing ſhe abhors. She is tor- 
mented in all her powers and ſenſes. She is 
hated by all, and pitied by none; hated not 
only by God and all his faints and angels, but 
even by thoſe who are to be the everlaſting com- 
panions of her torments. So that, what wa 
ſoever ſhe turns herſelf, ſhe ſees no object be- 
fore her but what is a real and ſubſtantial evil: 

; No 
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No object but what is an everlaſting ſource” of 
pain: Finally, no object but what contributes 
to heighten her grief. 

But the clear and full knowledge which a ſou! 
ſeparated from the body, has of all thoſe afflict- 
ing objects, is a ſecond terrible circumſtance, 
which raiſes her grief, and other painful paſſions 
to the higheſt pitch of violence: The body in 
this world is as a dead weight upon the ſoul; all 
her ideas of things, both temporal and eternal, 
are extremely weakened and obſcured by it; 
and the extent of her underſtanding is reduced 
within a very narrow compaſs, as we plainly 
experience, 1n this life. But ſhe is no ſooner 
diſengaged from the clog and incumbrance of 
the body, but the dark milt that hut, before 
her is diſhpated in a moment. She is like a 
perſon itarting out of a profound ſleep : Her 
underſtanding is enlarged to a prodigious de- 
gree; and her ideas depending now no more on 
a deluded imagination, or the deceitful informa- 
tion of ſenſitive organs, are all clear and diſ- 
tinct, in relation to every thing that contributes 
to her happineſs or torment. And what a 
dreadful load of grief will this caſt upon a re- 
probate ſoul, when all the circumſtances of her 
unhappy ſtate, all the cauſes of it, which de- 
pended upon her own free will, and irreparable 
conſequences that attend it, are all clearly re- 
preſented before her eyes. 

The force of this conſequence will appear 
evident, if we conſider that the paſſion of grief, 
and other painful pafſions, are all but ſo many 
violent movements and agitations in the foul, 
excited by the ideas of ſuch objects as are diſ- 
agreeable to us. For as we can neither /ove nor 
| deſire any thing, but as we conceive it to be 
ſome good, ſo can we neither hate nor fear any 

H 5 thing, 
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thing, nor g#ieve for it, unleſs we regard it as 
an evil, And, by conſequence, the clearer our 
ideas are of the object which excite our paſſions, 
the more violent are the movements or agita- 
tions, which they cauſe in the ſoul: As, on the 
contrary, weak ideas, even of objects of the 
moſt weighty conſequence, make but weak im- 
preſſions on the ſoul : as will appear beyond diſ- 
pute irom this ſingle inſtance. 

If we had a clear idea in this world, of the 
ineſtimable value of /anifying grace, our loſs of 
it by any mortal fin would afflict us in fo violent 
a manner, that we ſhould certainly die with 
grief: Nature would be unable to ſubſiſt under 
the weight of it. In like manner, if we had a 
clear idea of heavenly beatitude, we ſhould be 
inconſolable in being ſeparated from it, even for 
one ſingle moment; nothing in this world would 
have any power to aſſect us with pleaſure, nor 
yield us any manner of fatisfaftion. But it is 
the incumbrance of corruptible fleſh and blood, 
that weakens and obſcures our ideas of ſpiritual 
things; and the weakneſs of our ideas renders 
us fo ſtupid, that neither the loſs of an ineſti- 
mable good, nor our baniſhment in this vale of 
tears, allects us with any ſenſible grief; and we 
are even ſorced to have recourſe to the help of 
natural means, as reading and meditating 
upon certain truths, to work ourſelves up to 
a tolerable ſenſe of what would otherwiſe over- 
whelm us with anguiſh, if we had a true and 
clear idea of the unhappineſs of our ſtate. © 80 
that it is not the nature of the objects only, 
though ever ſo affiicting in themſelves, but 
chiefly the light in which they axe repreſented, 
that excites our grief, But when both are join- 


ed together, and the moſt afflicting objects are 


preſented to us, in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt 
light 
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light that is poſſible, the grief they cauſe muſt 
needs be violent and painful beyond imagination. 
Now this will help to lead us to ſome notion 
of that violent grief of a damned ſoul, which 
we call the pain of /o/s. We mult therefore 
conſider, that the foul of a {inner dying in the 
ſtate of mortal fin, is no ſooner ſeparated from 
the body, but has a full and clear idea of the 
dignity of her nature, of the infinite happineſs 
for which the was created, and the emptineſs of 
thoſe things, for love of which ſhe has forfeited 
her title to it. She knows then, clearly, what 
it is to be made in the image and likeneſs of 
God; how great and noble the character of a 
Chriſtian is, and to what degree ſie has diſho- 
noured that character, and debated herſelf by 
the actions of her life pait. She knows then, 
clearly, that nothing leſs than the poſſeſhon of 
an infinite good can make her happy; that ſhe had 
once as good a title to it as any ſaint in Heaven; 
that it depended upon her own free will to ſecure 
it for ever; that ſhe had forfeited it for mere 
trifles, for things of no value, and that the lots 
is utterly irreparable. At the ſame time, ſhe 
has the molt violent inchnetion in hier nature to 
be happy, but ſces herſelf reduced to a ſtate in 

every circumſtance diametrically oppoſite to it. 
Oh! what a &r-adtul load of grief and anguih, 
what ſhame and confuſion, what rage and deſpair 
mult all theſe afflicting ideas cauſe in an unfor- 
tunate ſoul, eſpecially when tliey carry with 

them a conviction, that leaves no room ior an 
palliation or excuſe ! Grief and anguiſh, for the 

lofs of an infinite happineſs : SZame, for havir 
Joſt it by her own fault, when ſhe might have 
ſecured it with the greateſt eaſe : Confiiſion, for 
having loſt it for pleaſures beneath the dignity 
of her nature: And, finally, rage aud defbucr, 
to 
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to ſee herſelf juſtly doomed to endleſs and un- 


ſpeakable torments, without the leaſt hope of 
ever receiving any comfort or mitigation of her 
pains; becauſe the incorruptibility of her na- 
ture, and unchangeableneſs of her ſtate, render 
Her utterly incapable of it, and adds the weight 
of eternity to every part and circumſtance of her 
unhappy condition. 

This leads me to the third remarkable dif- 
ference, relating to the nature of grief in this 
world, and that of a ſoul ſuffering independent- 
ly of the body. For the condition of a ſoul con- 
fned to the body, renders her ſubject to many 
natural neceſhties, without which life cannot 
ſubſiſt ; we muſt eat, and drink, and ſleep, to 
ſupport it. Befides, a great part of our time is 
divided between the cares, employments, and 
amuſements, incident to every ſtate; and all 
theſe things contribute to divert the ſoul from 
attending to the object which excites and nou- 
riſnes her grief; becauſe they naturally intro- 
duce many new ideas, either of agreeable or in- 
different objects, which interrupt her melan- 
choly thoughts from time to time; and though 
they return again, they ſeldom repreſent the at- 
flicting objeéts in the fame difagreeable light, 
and, by conſequence, make a weaker impreſſion 
than they did at firſt; which alſo wears off gra- 


qually with the frequency of interruptions. And 
thus it is, that time ſeldom fails to be a cure 


even for the molt obſtinate grief in this life. 
But things are quite otherwiſe in the life to 
come: for a ſoul ſeparated from the body is no 
longer ſubjeCt to any of its natural neceſſities, 
nor diverted from one thought to another by va- 
ricty of objects. Hence the thoughts or ideas 
which a damned ſoul has in the moment of her 
condemnation, can never be changed nor inter- 
rupted ; 
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rupted; becauſe there is nothing either within 
her or about her, that can occaſion any ſuch 
change or interruption of thoughts, nor by 
conſequence repreſent things to her in a dif- 
ferent light, at one time, from what they ap- 
pear to her at another: No, Chriſtians, the 
ideas of a damned ſoul are always equally clear, 
"equally ſtrong, equally convincing z and what 
ſhe thinks once, ſhe never ceaſes to think of, 
The rigour, juſtice, and eternity of her pains 
are always preſent to her thoughts, and always 
in the manner as at the moment of her ſepara- 
tion from the body. And, by conſequence, the 
impreſſions of grief, which thoſe frightful ideas 
of her having loſt Heaven, and loſt it by her 
own free will, and loſt it without remedy ; the 
impreſſions, I ſay, which they make upon her 
in the firſt moment of her entrance into hell, 
mult of neceſſity continue in the fame degree 
of violence for all eternity. | 
Now, what has been ſaid concerning the paſ- 
fon of grief, muſt be applied to all the other 
paſſions of an unfortunate foul : J mean, her 
ſhame, rage, deſpair, envy, hatred, and the like. 
For, as the objects which excite and nouriſh 
theſe paſſions, always are, and always appear 
the ſame, ſo the feveral impreſſions, movements 
and agitations, which they produce, muſt like- 
wiſe be the ſame for ever; as is farther con- 
firmed from this clear reaſon. For if a damned 
ſoul could change her ideas, or paſs from one 
object to another, her condition would be ſome- 
times more, ſometimes lefs painful, according 
to the nature of the objects that ſhould work 
upon her. But fnce ſhe is always equally cri- 
minal, the law of juſtice ſeems to demand, 


that the be always equally puniſhed. 


Oh! 
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Oh! what a deplorable ſtate is it, to be for 


all eternity in the power of the moſt cruel and 


mercileſs tyrants! to be for ever oppreſſed with 
unſpeakable grief, tortured with rage and de- 
ſpair, and burning with deſires which will never 
be gratified! Yet this is the caſe of every 
damned ſoul, in proportion to the meaſure of 
ſins committed in this Efe. For as every mor— 
tal fin plunges a ſoul deeper into hell-fire, and 
removes her farther from the poſſeſſion of God, 
ſo it heaps upon her an additional increaſe of 
grief, ſhame, and deſpair ; and the more grievous 
her torments are, the more the envies the hap- 

ineſs of the ſaints, and hates the infinite juſtice 
of God, which inflicts them upon her. 

Now then, let us take a ſhort review of all 
the circumſtances of the unhappy ſtate I have 
deſcribed. Let us conſider a fpiritual and im- 
mortal foul, noble in her nature, and little in- 
ferior to angels: A ſoul, created to enjoy a 
crown of glory, baniſhed for ever from the 
fght of God, and ſhut up within a dark and 
hideous dungeon under ground. 2dly, Let us 


conſider her thirſting ardently after jovs and 
| 3 Jo? 


leaſures, and doomed to everiaſting torments 
of unquenchable flames. Ley, Let us con- 
ſider her without the leaſt power of helping 
herſelf, abandoned to the heavieſt load of grict, 
and the fury of all her other paſſions, acting 
inceſlantly upon ber with their utmoſt rage and 
violence, and making her ſuffer ai the pangs 
and agonies of a thouſand deaths, yet abandon- 
ed by death itſelf, which, when all comforts 
fail, is at leaſt a ſure refuge for grief and pain 
in this life. Ihen let us make this {hort reflec- 
tion, but let us make it with a ſerious attention, 
whether the pleaſures of ſin will not coſt us a 


great deal too dear one day, if we take not 


timely 
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timely care to- expiate them with true peni- 
tential tears. 

Oh! let us grieve now, that we may not grieve 
for ever. Let us weep in time, that we may not 
weep for all eternity. But let us not throw 


away our tears upon mere trifles. The fins we 


have already committed, and which we are till 
in danger of committing, demand and deſerve 
them all. We weep for a dead friend, and our 
tears cannot bring him to life again; whereas 
if our ſouls be dead in fin, we may reſtore them 
to life with tears of penance : Heaven loſt may 
be redeemed by them. This is the principal 
uſe for which they are deſigned, by the author 
of nature; and if we make this ule of them, 
they will moſt certainly prevent the eternal but 
uſeleſs tears of the life to come, and be a ſource 
of everlaiting comfort to our ſouls, 


THE SIXTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
' REFLECTIONS UPON THE PAINS OF HELL. 


Who among ft us ſball davell with devouring fire ? 
.. 9 * 5. 
Who among ſt us fhall duell atit everlaſting 
burning? Iſa. xxxiii. 14. 


'T noven the trut ths I have delivered con- 
cerning the everlaſting torments of Hell be very 
frightful, they will be of no uſe to us unlets we 
make our reſlections upon them, and draw con- 
ſequences from them ior the conduct of our 
lives. This therefore, ſhall be the ſubject of 
this entertainment. 

The reflection, that firſt offers itſelf to my 
thoughts, ariſes from the conſideration of the 
dreadful change of condition that befalls a 
wretched creature, who having loved and en- 
joyed the pleaſures of this world, and being 

{till 
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ſtill poſſeſſed with the ſame, nay, a far more 
violent paſſion for them, finds himſelf all on a 
ſudden, plunged into everlaſting flames. For 
if even the fall of great men in this world, be 
apt to overwhelm them with ſuch a load of 
grief, as often {inks them into utter deſpair, how 
ſhall we find words to,expreſs, or ideas to con- 
ceive the horror, conſternation, rage, and de- 
ſpair that ſeize a perſon, who having wallowed 
in all the pleaſures of voluptuous life, and in- 
dulged himſelf in every thing to the utmoſt of his 
power, now ſees himſelf, in a moment, reduced 
not only to an utter privation of all his former 
enjoyments, but to a ſtate of endleſs miſery and 
torments! Oh! what a terrible change is this, 
to paſs from eaſe, conveniencies and pleaſures, 
to eternal pains! From the gratifications of a 
ſenſual life, to ſcorching flames! In a word, from 
all that nature loves and admires, to a {tate made 
up of every thing ſhe fears and abhors ! 
However, it would be ſome comfort in this 
dreadful turn of condition, if a damned ſoul had 
but had any hopes left, that there was {till room 
for another change, though it were but after 
millions of years or ages. But what gives the 
heavieſt aggravation to the unhappineſs of his 
fate, and compleats his misfortune, is the cer- 
tain knowledge he has, that this is the laſt 
change he is ever like to fee; the thought 
whereof being always preſent to his mind, is 
the food of that everlaſting worm, which gnaws 
him without intermiſhon, and never allows him 
the leaſt glimpſe of hope. He knows, alas | 
and to exclude all manner of comfort, is not 
permitted either to doubt, or ceafe thinking of 
it; he knows, I ſay, that the fiery dungeon, to 
which he is condemned, is to be his everlaſting 
habitation 3; that burning coals are to be his bed 
for ever; that fire and brimſtone are the only 
% air 
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air he is ever like to breathe; and that the curſed 
company in which he now finds himſelf, muſt 
always be the ſame: Finally, that neither his 
eyes mult ever ſee, nor his ears ever hear, nor 
his other ſenſes be ever entertained with any 
thing, but what the divine juſtice has ordained 
to be the inſtruments of his torments. 

Saint Tereſa, as Me had a great ſtock of na- 
tural wit, joined with a ſtrong and lively faith, 
has left us, in her writings, a moſt lively de- 
ſcription of this dreadful change, of a perſon 
paſſing in an inſtant from a ſtate of pleaſures, 

randeur, and eſteem, to that of torments, igno- 
miny and diſgrace. © How ſhall I be able (ſays 
1ſhe) to expreſs my grief, when I repreſent to 
my thoughts the condition of a perſon, who hay- 
ing always ſeen himſelf conſidered in this world, 
always loved, always waited on, reſpected and 
careſſed, ſhall in the moment of his death find 
himſelf loſt for ever, and be clearly convinced 
that his ſufferings will never end! Nay, that it 
will now avail him nothing, to ſeek to turn 
away his thoughts from the conſideration of 
eternity, as he was wont to do in this life: When 
he ſhall ſee himſelf ſeparated, and, as it were, 
torn away from his divertiſements and plea- 
ſures, even when he ſearce thought he had be- 
gun to taſte them; becauſe whatever ends with 
'life paſſes as a breath or vapour: When he ſhall 
fee himielf encompaſſed by that ghaſtly and 
cruel company, with which he mutt ſuffer for 
eternity: When he ſhall ſee himſelf thrown 
into a ſtinking pool filled with ſerpents, that 
will exerciſe their utmoſt rage upon him : Final- 
ly, when he ſhall ſee himſelf environed with that 
hideous darkneſs which having no light, but a 
gloomy flame, will only ſuffer him to ſee the in- 
ſtruments of his everlaſting miſery and torments! 


«OQ God! 
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« O God! How far ſhort is what I ſay from 
the real truth! And who then blinded the eyes 
of that unfortunate ſoul to ſuch a degree, as to 


| hinder her ſrom ſeeing that ſtate of miſeries, till 


ſhe ſaw herſelf plunged into it for eternity ! 
Who ſtopped her ears to that degree, as to ren- 
der her deaf to the voice of thoſe, who forwarn- 
ed her a thouſand times of the grievouſneſs and 
eternity of thoſe torments! O unhappy eter- 
nity! O torments without end or mitigation | 
Is it pothble that thoſe ſhould not fear thee, 
who are even fo afraid of the leaſt bodily incon- 
venience, that they cannot endure to lie one 
ſingle night on a bed that is not' made eaſy for 
them!“ 

Theſe were the lively ideas this ſaint had of 
the terrible change, in the condition of a per- 
ſon paſſing from the joys of this life to the tor- 
ments of the neut. | 

But let us now conſider, in the ſecond place, 
how eaſy and delightſul a penitential life would 
ſeem to a perſon under theſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances, and how welcome a meſſage it would 
be to him, if any one ſhould come to let him 
know, that Almighty God would deliver him 
ſrom that place of torments,- provided he would 


but for a certain number of years, conſent to 


expiate his paſt fins by ſome rigorous penance. 
Oh! with what joy would he embrace the pro- 
poſal ! How would he pour himſelf forth in 
praiſes and thankſgivings for ſo ſignal a mercy | 
For what ſhadow of compariſon is there be- 
tween the leaſt torment of Hell, and the greateſt 
hardſhip of a penitential life, eſpecially conſi- 
dering the eternity of the one, and the ſhort 

duration of the other | 
Hence it is related in the lives of the fathers 
in the deſarts, that a certain recluſe, 25 
een 
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been for ſome time very cold and negligent in 
the duties of his calling, and falling into a dan- 
gerous ſickneſs, Almighty God was pleated to 
favour him with a viſion of the torments of 
Hell : But being come to himſelf, and reſtored 
to health, he immediately ordered himſelf to be 
ſhut up within four walls, in which cloſe priſon 
he continued for the ſpace of twelve years, in 
the continual practice of ſo ſevere a penance, that 
he was the aſtoniſhment of all that knew him; 
and being ſometimes aiked, why he conderaned 
hiraſelf to ſo much rigour, he always anſwered, 
if they knew what he had ſeen, they would not 
wonder at what he did. | 

And truly, if we had a lively faith, either of 
the rewards or puniſhments of the life to come, 
we ſhould be far from wondering, as we often 
do, at the undertaking of thoſe holy men and 
women, who, renouncing all the pleaſures of 
this world, ſhut themſelves up to become per- 
petual victims of penance. For though we 
may juſtly admire the power of God's grace in 
their reſolution and conſtancy, in perſevering 
ior many years, in a continual contradiction to 
their natural inclinations yet if we conhder at 
the ſame time the unſpeakable torments, which 
may certainly be avoided by thoſe penitential 


practices, we\have no Naſon to be aſtoniſhed, 
that thoſe whoſe hearts aye deeply penetrated 
with this truth, chooſe any courſe of 


life, though ever ſo painſul in itſelf, to ſecure 
themſelves againſt evils that are- infinitely 
greater. Nay, we muſt own, that this is even 
jollowing the light of natural reaſon, and act- 
ing according to the dictates of a true chriſtian 


ſelf-love, if I may be allowed to call it ſo. 


Hence it is that impenitent ſinners are ſtiled 


children, fools, and madmen, by the word of God; 


becauſe 
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becauſe they act as irrationally in the concern 
of ſalvation, as if they were wholly deſtitute of 
ſenſe and reaſon; fince nothing can be more ir- 
rational, than to believe the everlaſting torments 
of hell, and not uſe all endeavours ſuitable to 
each one's reſpective ſtate to avoid them. For 
which reaſon alſo the damned are repreſented 
by God's word condemning their paſt tollies, in 
theſe remarkable words: Senfele/s that we were 
we judged their lives madneſs 5; to wit, the peni- 
tential lives of holy men, whom they deſpiſed, 
and looked upon as fools, becauſe they acted 
not according to the wiſdom of the world ; 
whereas, poor wretches, they now experience, 
to their everlaſting ſorrow, that they theratelves 
were the fools, and thoſe they took for ſuch, 
were truly wiſe, in ſecuring whilſt they had it 
in their power, their eternal intereſt, though, 
with the loſs of all things elſe. 

But though all the circumſtances of the 
change I have ſpoken of, wiz. of a rich man 
paſſing from the pleaſures of this life to the tor- 
ments of the next, affords matter for the moſt 
melancholy reflections, there is ſomething ſin- 
gularly unaccountable in the miſcarriage of the 
poor. For when a rich man loſes his ſoul, it 
is uſually for fins by which corrupt nature 1s 
gratified in the moſt agreeable manner: He 
lives continually encompaſſed with a thouſand 
ſnares and incentives to vice, becauſe his 
wealth furniſhes him with means to be at the 
expence of ſatisſying all the cravings of his in- 
clinations: And though in ſo doing he really 
acts the part of a madman, becauſe the preſent 
gratifications are infinitely diſproportioned to 
the ſufferings of his future ſtate, yet conſider- 
ing the corruption and weakneſs of man's na- 
ture, 1: 1s leſs ſurpriſing to ſee him overcome 4 
tne 
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the ſtrongeſt and moſt inviting allurements, than 
if none of theſe provocations to fin were before 
him. | 
When therefore a poor man loſes his ſoul, 
there is ſcarce any thing in nature to account for 
it, and we may fay he damns himſelf purely 
gratis, The very poverty of his condition 
ſkreens him from the vices that are moſt allur- 
ing to human nature, as ambition, luxury, intent- 
perance, vanity, and worldly pleaſures, which 
uſually damn the rich: Becauſe all theſe vices 
being clogged with a continual expence to ſup- 
port them, are out of the reach of a man that 
is forced to labour for bread ; and experience 
is a convincing proof, that want of opportu- 
nity is one of the moſt effectual ſecurities 
againſt temptations. Beſides, the very hand of 
Providence has put the poor in a way, which 
if they purſue but ſteadily, and with a conſtant 


eye upon the end to which it leads, cannot but 


bring them directly to a happy eternity. 

And what then are the ſins by which they 
ufually forfeit that happineſs to which they are 
entitled, both as chriſtians and as poor? Their 
{ins are ſuch as a perſon acting rationally would 
avoid, though there were no proſpect of a fu- 
ture happineſs to induce him to it. For their 
very nature is ſuch, as makes them become a 
perpetual vexation of ſpirit, keeps the mind 
upon the rack, and deſtroys all inward peace of 
mind, which is the only ſolid comfort of life: 
'The fins I mean, are envy, hatred, choter, fret- 


. ting, murinurs, and diſcontents. For it is by a 
long ſeries of theſe uneaſy and tormenting fins, 
. that many paſs from the miſeries of this life to 
thoſe of the next; whereas, if they ſubmitted 
with a chearful reſignation to the circumſtances 
in which God has placed them, and bore the 

| | difficulties 


LS 
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difficulties of their ſtate purely for the love of 
God, every thing would become tolerably eaſy 
in this life, and Heaven would be their ever- 
laſting inheritance hereafter. But by conti- 
nually fretting and _—_—y at their own condi- 
tion, and envying that of their neighbour, or 
keeping malice in their hearts, they both double 
all the ſufferings which God has ſent them, and 
deprive themſelves of the whole reward, pro- 
miſed to thoſe that bear them with a chriſtian 
patience. 

Now all this impatience, envy, murmuring, 
and repining, and indeed all other fins, are 
chiefly owing to a want of reflection, and our 
not drawing rational conſequences from the 
faith we have of the infinitive rewards and pu- 
niſhments of the life to come. For the very 
firſt practical conſequence we ought to draw 
from this belief, is, that whatever is a means to 
preſerve usfrom the torments of hell, and bring us 
to the poſſeſſion of the joys of Heaven, ought to be 
regarded as a real and ſubſtantial good, be it ever 
ſo diſagrecable in itſelf; and, on the contrary, 
whatever puts us in danger of loſing our ſouls, 
ought to be regarded as an evil, though it be ever 
ſo pleaſing to our inclinations. "Theſe two prin- 
ciples alone, if deeply imprinted in our hearts, 
would rectify all our ideas of what we uſually 
call temporal gods and evils, and place every 
thing in its true light. For if we took our eſti- 
mate of things from thoſe two principles, 224th, 
and poverty, honours and diſgrace, aflictians and 
proſperity, would be conſidered no otherwiſe, 
than preciſely as they may have an influence 
upon the happineſs or unhappineſs of our future 
ſtate. 

This leads me to a third resection upon the 
mergiful diſpenſation of Providence, to thoſe 


whom 
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whom God viſits with afflictions in this life, 
For whatever is a means to reſcue us from eter- 
nal evils, ought certainly to be regarded as a 
mercy. Now nothing of its own nature con- 
duces more effectually to this end, than ſuffer- 
ings of what kind ſoever they be, or by what 
hand ſoever they are preſented ; and we are 
ſure to profit by them, unleſs by our ill conduct 
we wilfully fruſtrate the deſigns of the Creator. 
The reaſon hereof, according to St. Auſtin, is, 
becauſe it is an unalterable law, that fin muſt 
be puniſhed either now or hereafter. It fol- 
lows therefore, that the only way a ſinner has 
to prevent the rigour of God's juſtice hereafter, 
is now to do Juſtice upon himſelf, either by 
mortification of his own free choice, or by 
humbly ſubmitting to the chaſtiſements of his 
heavenly Father. For though theſe ſufferings 
be not voluntary by way of choice, becauſe it 
is not in our power to avoid them, yet if we 
ſubmit heartily to them, we make them, as it 
were, become our own act and deed; and b 

ſo doing render them as acceptable to Almighty 
God, and ſatisfactory for our fins, as other 
works of penance, which we voluntarily im- 
poſe upon ourſelves. 

But now, conſidering how backward men 
generally are in puniſhing themſelves, when it 
is left to their own free wills, and how apt ever 
one is to ſpare and favour himſelf, ought. we 
not to acknowledge it as a very great mercy, 
when God 1s pleaſed to reſcue us, as I ma 

-fay, out of the hands of our own felf-love and 
oth, and put us under a happy neceſſity of 
ſuffering ſomething for the preſent, rather than 
reſerve us for thoſe terrible puniſhments, which 
infinitely ſurpaſs, both in their grievouſneſs and 


4 duration, 
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duration, all the ſufferings we can imagine in 
this life ? « 

For what compariſon is there between tem- 
poral and eternal! Suppoſe, for inſtance, that a 
tedious and painful ſickneſs is the croſs God 
ſends us, is not this much eaſier than to burn for 
ever in hell- fire? if to poverty with the incon- 
veniences that attend it be our ſuffering, is not 
this condition far more tolerable than that of the 
damned, who are not only reduced to an utter 
privation of every thing they poſſeſſed in this 
world, but have loſt Heaven itſelf, which we 
may ſtill ſecure if we pleaſe ? I: God be pleaſed 
to viſit us with the loſs of perſons that are 
deareſt to us, is this any thing to the dreadful 
pain of loſs, which the damned ſuffer in Hell, 
and which we have ſo often merited by our fins. 

Finally, ſuppoſe all the ſufferings of this 
life were heaped upon one ſingle man, where- 
of there is no example to be found, might we 
not yet look upon his ſtate as infinitely happy, 
if compared with the miſeries and torments of 
the damned ? how great a goodneſs is it then 
in Almighty God, to put it in our power to ſa- 
tisſy his infinite juſtice, on ſuch eaſy terms as 
are the ſhort ſufferings of this life? What mer- 
Cy is it to accept of a payment ſo infinitely diſ- 
proportioned to the infinite debt we owe him, 
and be content with the ſatisfaction of a light 
and momentary pain, from thoſe who have de- 
ferved the everlaſting torments of hell-fre ? 
Truly, whoever is not ſenſible of this mercy, 
has either loſt his faith, and flatters himſelf that 
hell-fire is a mere fiction, or his reaſon, in not 
judging it better to ſuffer ſomething for a time, 
than be infinitely miſerable for eternity. 

But to come now to a concluſion ; it will not 
be amiſs to take a ſerious view of the ſtate of 

our 
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our ſouls, and conſider impartially, what ten- 
dency the main body of our actions hath hither- 
to had, and if we ſhould continue to hve on, 
much after the ſame way, what would be the 
end of it, naturally ſpeaking : Now, all know 
that nothing but mortal ſin, unrepented of, can 
bring us to Hell. If therefore a man's con- 
ſcience reproaches him with nothing that is no- 
torious, though he cannot have an infallible ſe- 
curity, he has, however, good grounds to hope 
well of himſelf; and the longer he has ſerved 
God without offending him mortally, the better 
ground he has for this hope. 

But if, on the contrary, a perſon has gone 
on in a kind of regular courſe of ſinning, he 
has but two things to do, in order to prevent 
his being condemned to everlaſting flames : But 
theſe two things are abſolutely neceſſary, viz. 
Firſt, To leave off ſinning once for all; and, 
2dly, To do worthy fruits of penance for ſins 
pait. If the name of penance ſtartles him, let 
him conſider, that it is much eaſter doing pe- 
nance here than burning in Hell. And ſince 
one of the two muſt be, his own reaſon will di- 
rect him to the choice he is to make: For we 
have it now in our power to chooſe, but we ſhall 
not have it hereafter. Oh! if we could but ſee 
thoſe fiery dungeons kindled with unguenchable 
flames! If we could but hear the frightful.la- 
mentations, curſes and execrations of the dann- 
ed, how ſweet and pleaſing would the name of 


Penance be! How ſhould we bleſs God's infi- 


nite goodne's for having ſpared us fo long, and 


giving us ſtill time an id opportunity to expiate 


cur fins, 1 52 ſuch eaſy terms as Of be done 
113 t! 118 liſe? 


Let us not then demur any longer upon the 
choice we are to make: for all time ſpent in 
Vor. I. 1 deliberating, 
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deliberating, is but time loſt : Every moment 
of. delay makes but our caſe grow worſe, by 
rendering our return to God more difhcult than 
it was before. For in the mean time our enemy 
gains ground upon us, our habits take deeper 
root, our wills grow ſtiffer, our hearts more 
corrupt, and, finally, our paſſions more ſtub- 
born and rebellious againſt the government of 
reaſon, and impreſhons of grace: All which 
are terrible ſymptoms of a foul advancing by 
large ſteps to her eternal ruin. O God, preſerve 
us from this misfortune. Give us grace to re- 
pent in time, that we may not periſh eternally. 


THE SEVENTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
OP HEALVEN. 


THE JOYS OF HEAVEN SURPASS ALL HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING, 


The eye hath not ſeen, nor the ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things Ged hath prepared for them that ove 
him. 1 Cor. ii. 9. 


Hrrazzro I have only repreſented ob- 
— proper to affect us with terror, but the ſub- 
I am now entering upon will nourifh our 
— and kindle in our hearts the molt ardent 
defires. It is true, indeed, both fear and hope 
are neceſſary to preſerve the balance of the ſoul, 
but they work upon her in a different manner. 
We are dragged to our duty by fear, but 
hope allures us to it with pleaſure. The fear of 
puniſhment is often neceſſary to reſtrain the 
natural current of men's pallions; but the 
hope of an eternal crown is the nobleſt incen- 
tive to virtue, and prevails molt upon generous , 
fouls: It is our ſtrength in temptations, our 
comfort 
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\ comfort in afflictions, and our refreſhment 
amidſt the toils and labours of this mortal life. 

Let us then examine, what God has revealed, 
concerning the eternal reward prepared for thoſe 
who love him here on earth. I ſhall at preſent 
confine myſelf to ſome reflections upon the 
words of my text, which ſhall be the whole - 
ſubject of this entertainment. 

What the word of God has revealed concern- 
ing the joys of Heaven, viz. That neither the 
eye hath ſeen, nor the ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man, what God hath pre- 
pared for thoſe that love him, imports two truths : : 
1/7, That the nature of the joys of Heaven is 1 
wholly unknown to us: and, 2dly, 'That they 
ſurpaſs all human underſtanding. Now, both 


N theſe truths furniſh matter for reflections proper 

to give us a great idea of them. 
f For, in the firſt place, the nature and qua- 
+ lity of the joys of Heaven being ſuch as are 
- unknown to us, makes it evident, that they will 
| be very different from what we experience in of 

this life; and this is a good proof of their be- 3 
N ing true and ſolid pleaſures: Tlie reaſon is, be- 9 
5 cauſe we certainly know, that thoſe of this A 
iT world are not ſo, ſince they, who have had the . 
1t very choiceſt of them at command, and drank F 
pe the largeſt draughts of them, have after all 9 
1, | been forced to own, that they are but vanity and 
*y afflition of heart. It would therefore be a very 
11 poor commendation of heavenly beatitude, to 
of tell us it would be of the ſame kind, with what 
he many have experienced here below. But when, 
he on the contrary, we are certainly informed, that 
II it will be ſomething as yet unknown, and never 
N taſted by any mortal man; that the figure of 
"ur this world will pais, and a new ſcene appear, 
ort which no mortal eye has ever ſcen; this cannot 


1 but 
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but give us a very advantageous idea of that 
bleſſed ſtate ; becauſe we are at leaſt aſſured by 
it, that none of thoſe pleaſures, which we al- 
ready know by unqueſtionable experience to be 
adulterated and falſe, will be admitted into 
Heaven. Whence we may confidently con- 
clude, that all its joys will be ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial; that is, ſuch as will fully anſwer all the 
ends and purpoſes of the moſt perfect and com- 
pleat beatitude. 

I add, moreover, that the joys of Heaven be- 
ing wholly different from thoſe we experience 
in this life, give us to underſtand that even af- 
ter the re-union of the body, they will not be 
borrowed from groſs and earthly objects, nor 
by conſequence conveyed to us by the miniſtry 
of material ſenfitive organs; for then they 
wauld be like the pleaſures of this world, and 
the eye might ſee them, the ear hear them, and the 
heart of man might concerve them ; but they will 
be of a pure, refined, ſpiritual nature, ſuch as 
are proper for a ſpiritual ſubſtance, and a ſoul 
delivered from the clog of corruptible fleſh and 
blood. | 

However, St. Paul has given us to under- 
ſtand, that the body will alſo have its peculiar 
reward. Yet the nature of this reward, even 

as deſcribed by St. Paul, will be ſuch, that we 
can but have a very imperfect and obſcure idea 
of it in this life. His words are theſe : I is 
ſewn in corruption, 3 be raiſed in incorrup- 
tien : it is ſoaun in diſhoneur, it ſoa be raiſed in 
glory > it is fown in weakneſs, it ſball be raiſed 
in per « it is fowon a natural bedy, it ſhall be 
raiſe 2 a ſpir itual body. 1 Cor. xv. 42. 

Here we have the body deſcribed by St. Paul, 
both as it is now, and will be hereafter. It zs 
/5wwn, (ſays he) in corruption 5 becauſe it has the 
teeds of canin and mortality interwoven in 

it's 
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its very frame and conſtitution. It is no ſooner 
brought into the world, but it becomes the ſub- 
ject of diſcaſes, and ſtands in need of being 
daily repaired with food and jleep, and fre- 
quently patched up with remedies. Yet all this 
hinders not this crazy houſe of clay from 
mouldering away by inſenſible degrees, and 
falling to the ground in a ſmall term of years. 

It is alfo ſown in diſh:nowr ; for of itſelf it is 
no better than a dead unactire lump, and 
wholly unfit for any function of life, as appears 
plainly from the moment that the ſoul is ſepa- 
rated from it. Ii u, in weakneſs * as being 
ſubject to numberleſs infirmities, which keep it 
in a continual ebbing and flowi ing, and ſuch a 
conſtant circulation of cha nges, that its ſtate is 
ſcarce ever fixed for the ſpace of one day. 
Finally, it is fowwn a natural body; that is, made 
of the ſame earth as other bodies, and is there— 
fore a hindrance rather than a help to the — 
exerciſe of our intellectual powers. 

This is St. Paul's deſeription of the body in 
its corruptible and mortal ſtate, and we all find 
the truth of it by daily experience. But its 
condition will be moit wonderfully improved at 
the general reſurrection; for then, according 
to the Apoſtle's doCirine, it will be raiſed in in- 
corruption, in glory, in power, and with all the 
qualities and advantages of a /piritual body. 
Which doubtleſs gives us a general idea of 
ſomething very perfe f A, beautiful, and noble. But 
when we come to examine our ideas, we find 
them almoſt wholly made up of negatives; for 
no man can form a diſtinct and poſitive idea of 
an incorruptible, a glorified, or ſpiritual body, any 
more than he can conceive the nature of a 
thought, or the ſubſtance of a man's ſoul ; be- 
cauſe we have no notion but of corporeal ex- 
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tenſion and matter. So that we rather conceive 
what the body will not be, than what it really 
will be, atits ſecond meeting with the foul. 

We know, for example, that the ſeeds & 
diſeaſes and mortality will be no longer a part 
or ingredient of its conſtitution ; that it will 
be no longer moleſted with jarring qualities, 
which are the inward cauſes of its decay, nor 
ſubject to alterations produced by outward 
cauſes; that, finally, it will be diveſted of all its 
former weakneſſes, and ſo fitted by the omni- 
potent hand of God, that it will be no more a 
clog upon the intellectual ſaculties, but made 
to anſwer the very quickeſt motions of the 
ſou]. 

All this, I ſay, we know, being aſſured of 
it by the revealed word of God, But all this 
knowledge amounts to no more than ſeparating 
from the body the defects and infirmities that 
attend it in this mortal liſe. But as to any 
clear or poſitive notion, how a true and real 
body can be ſpiritual, impeſſable, and immortal; 
or how 1t will be organized after the re ſucrec- 
tion, or in what manner the ſoul will be af- 
ſeed by it, or act in conjunction with it, 
theſe are myiteries, concerning which we are 
yet wholly in the dark; and an humble faith 
muſt ſupply the defect of our ideas, till God 
be mercifully pleaſed to favour us with an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the happineſs of our 
future ſtate, 

But if the proper nature, even of the re- 
ward prepared for the body, be unknown to us, 
the joys and pleaſures laid up for man's better 
part, the hu, are yet farther removed from our 
knowledge in this world. We are ſure it is b 
reaſon of their greatneſs, excellency, and ſub- 
limeneſs, that they cannot enter into the heart 
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F man; and that they ſurpaſs all earthly de- 
lights, as much as the future ſtate of the ſoul 
will ſurpaſs that of her preſent confinement to 
an earthly and corruptible body. For fince it 
is beyond all queſtion, that God has fitted his 
rewards to the nature and condition of thoſe 
that are to enjoy them, there is no room to 
doubt but that the delights he has prepared for 
the ſoul, in her perfect ſtate, will be the 
pureſt and nobleſt of all pleaſures ; that is, ſuch 
as an immortal foul, wholly ſeparated from all 
earthly allay, or re- united to a glorified body, can 
reliſh, and be conſummately happy in. 

But if any one objects, that a bare proſpect 


of things unknown and unexperienced, aſfords 


but little encouragement to part with the pre- 
ſent enjoyments of life, nature being unwilling 
to renounce what is found experimentally pleai- 
ing, in hopes of things we know nothing of, 
nor how they will affect us hereaſter; 1 anſwer, 
that though we have no clear or diſtinct knows 
ledge of heavenly beatitude, we know in ge- 
neral that it is ſomething very great, ſomethin 
highly excellent and delightful: for the word of 
God has taken care to repreſent it to us under 
the nobleſt figures; as of an «ernal feaſt, an 
everlaſiing kingdom, a never-fading crown of glory, 
and ſo forth. Now, ſuppoſe it were any man's 
caſe to be invited to take poſieſſion of ſome fo- 
reign kingdom, and that he were at the fame 
time informed, by perſons of undoubted truth, 
that this kingdom abounded with all things re- 
quiſite to make him a glorious and happy prince, 
would he be ſo fooliſh as to deſpiſe it, becauſe 
he had not travelled into it, nor ever ſeen an 
part of it, nor had any particular knowledge of 
the proper nature or qualities of the things that 
I 4 were 
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were to make him happy ? Surely no rational 
man would ever act ſo fooliſh a part. 

And is not this a faithful repreſentation of 
our caſe in reference to the kingdom of Heaven! 
We are all invited to it; we are certainly in- 
formed, that it is a molt glorious kingdom 
nay, a kingdom abounding with every thing a 
rational ſoul can wiſh to make him perfectly 
happy. It is true, we know not diſtinctly what 
thoſe things are; we have never travelled into 
thoſe upper regions of cternal bliſs, where 
God diſplays his glory to the blefled ſpirits 
which encompaſs the throne; nor have our 
eyes or ears been ever entertained with the 
glorious wonders of that place. But we are 
undoubtedly aſſured, that our very higheſt ex- 
pectations will not only be fully ſatisfied, but 
infinitely ſurpaſſed. We are aſſured that when 
we have put off theſe bodies, we ſhall then have 
a clear view of thoſe ſurpriſing glories which 
are now hidden from vs; Wiuch ſurely ought 
to be ſufficient beth to inſlame our h.arts with 
the moſt ardent defires of them, and ſpur us on 
to the practice of all virtues, neceſſary to ren- 
der us worthy to be admittcd to them, 

This will appear more evident from the fe- 
cond truth contained in the words of my text, 
viz. that the joys of Heaven ſurpaſs all human un— 
der//anding. For it follows plainly from this 
truth, that whatever ſlate of happineſs the wit 
of man can invent or imagine, though far be- 
yond any thing that has or even will be at- 
tained to in this life, comes infinitely ſhort of 
the real bleſſings God has prepared for us. 

Now to apprehend, as we ought, the im- 
provement that may be made of this reflection, 
1 will endeavour to ſet forth the moſt compleat 
and perfect ſtate of imaginary felicity a man 

can 
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can frame to himſelf; and by conſidering, firſt, 
what great and good things we are able to con- 
ceive; and then reflecting how little all this 
mult, notwithſtanding, be comparatively to a 
ſtate of happineſs, which, for its excellency and 
greatneſs ſurpaſſes our conceptions, we thall 
thence be able to make the trueſt judgment of 
the bleſſed ſtate prepared for us in Heaven. 

Firſt, then, let us ſuppoſe Almighty God 
would create a new world or terreſtrial paradiſe, 
bleſſed every where with a ſweet and temperate 
air, enjoying a perpetual day, beautified with 
all variety of pleaſing objects to delight the 
ſenſes; and, in a word, abounding with every 
thing, not only to ſupply all the neceſſities and 
conveniencies of life, but even to entertain it 
with a continual ſucceſſion and agrecable va- 
riety of pleaſures. 

Next, Jet us ſuppoſe all pains and evils ba- 
niſhed from this place, as Hunger and int, heat 
and cold, wars and enmities, cares and troubles, 
difeaſes and cid age, fin and death ; and, in a 
word, whatever in our preſent ſtate contributes 
to make life uneaſy and uncomfortable to us. 
Laſtly, let us imagine ſome one choſen creature, 
endowed with all the rare perfections both of 
mind and. body to fit him for the ſovereign em- 
pire of this new world, and all other creatures 
paying an entire ſubjection to him, and ſtriving 
to contribute, with the utmoit of their power 
to compleat his happineſs. 

Now we muſt own the ſtate here ſet ſorth to 
be ſuch as, ' humanly ſpeaking, has nothing 
wauling to ſatisfy the higheſt ambition and 
largeſt deſires of man's heart. For it both 
comprehends, in a very eminent degree, every 
thing we uſually eſteem and admire, and ex- 
cludes whatever man's nature ſears or hates, 
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In effect, who of us all would not think him- 
ſelf happy as a rational creature could wiſh or 
defire to be, if it were his lot to be raiſed to 
the condition I have deſcribed ? It is evident, 
that the higheſt felicity, and moſt envied ſtate 
of this world, is but mifery and ſervitude, if 
put in balance with it. Yet nothing is more 
certain, than that the real beatitude of the 
other world is infinitely beyond this imaginary 
one, how pleaſing and delightful ſoever it ap- 
pears to human ſenſe. 

Good God |! is Heaven then yet infinitely 
more delightful than what exceeds, by ſo many 
degrees, all the delights this world can afford? 
Is the felicity thou haſt prepared for thy faith- 
ful ſervants, not only infinitely greater than all 
the real bleſſings that have ever been enjoyed 
in this life, but even a erg all imaginary 
ones we can frame to ourſelves ? Is it not hap- 
pineſs enough to be delivered from all that is 
painful to nature, and to be made ſovercign 
lord and monarch of a kingdom aboundin 
with every thing that 1s pleaſing and delightful 
to us? Has thy bounty ſtill greater bleſſings in 
ſtore for ſuch poor wretches as we are? Yes, 
Chriſtians, for all that I have mentioned is with- 
in the bounds of what is comprehenſible, and can 
enter into the heart of man. But the joys of 
Heaven are too great to be conceived : neither 
the eye has ſeen, nor the ear heard, nor has it en- 
tered into the heart of man, avhat God has prepared 


for them that love him. And therefore, as there 


is no proportion between what is comprehen- 
bible, and what ſurpaſſes all human comprehen- 
ſion ; it follows, that the heavenly beatitude is 
incomparably greater than what I have de- 
ſcribed; as being a ſtate, the joys whereof 

neither 
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neither words can expreſs, nor thoughts can 
reach. | | 

It is true, the word of God gives us an ac- 
count of the celeftial Feruſalem, much reſembling 
the imaginary world I have deſcribed. For it 
tells us that it is a city, whoſe walls are raiſed 
with precious fones, and every gate is made of 
a rich pearl; that its manſions are built with 
choiceſt jeavels, and the pavement of its ſtreets 
are all franſpareut gold; that in the midſt there 
runs a chryſtal river, perpetually flowing from 
the throne of God, upon whole banks are planted 
trees of life, making immortal all that but taſte 
its fruit ; that this bleſſed city enjoys an ever- 
laſting day; becauſe its ſun is the Lamb, aud the 
light that ſhines the glory of Gill ; that hunger 
and thirſt are baniſhed from it; that the in- 
habitants of this thrice happy city are crowned 
heads, and in ſecure poſſe ſſion of an che rating 
reign ; that the glorified bodies ſhine brighter 
than the ſun, and being cloathed with incor- 
ruptibleneſs, enjoy an ever-jfour Hing gauth, and 
are delivered from zul thoſe painlul diicaſes, 
which inſenſibly deſtroy nature, and are he 
uſual harbingers of death. 

This is the deſcription which the word of 
God gives of the hraveniy Feruſalem and its in- 
habitants. However, it is certain, that the 
greateſt part of it is made up of figurative ex- 
preſſions, accommodated to our earthly taſte, 
and repreſenting the happy ſtate of ſouls in 
glory by types and figures of things belt known 
and molt valued ia this world, For if gold and 
precious ſtones, rich buildings, and other fuch 
like ſenſible and material objects, were the 
things that are to make us happy hereafter, tle 
joys of Heaven might eaſily be conceived, and 
every one would be capable of forming a clear 
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idea of them. And, therefore, ſince we are 
aſſured, that they ſurpaſs all human conception, 
and have never entered into the heart of man, 
the conſequence is, that all material objects, 
though ever ſo precious, and all the pleaſures of 
this world, though ever ſo noble and refined, 
are but faint ſhadows of the bleſſings that con- 
ſtitute the eſſential beatitude of the life to come. 

After theſe reflections it will not be ſurpriſ- 
ing, that the ſaints had no other concern in this 
life, than how to ſecure Heaven to themſelves ; 
that they had it always in their view, bore it 
continually in their hearts, made it the object of 
all their affections, the centre of all their deſires, 
and the end of all their actions. For they were 
directed by the light of faith, and their faith 
taught them, that God had created them for 
eternal and incomprehenſible joys, to which the 
enjoyments of this life bore no proportion. This 
was inducement enough to make them deſpiſe 
the one, and continually thirſt after the other. 
This gave them a diſguſt of all earthly pleaſures, 
and made the riches and honours of this world 
appear as contemptible to their thoughts, as they 
are in theraſelves. This, finally, made them fet 
ſo high a value upon Heaven, as to purchaſe it, 
even with the moſt painful ſufferings. And this 
ought likewiſe to have at leaſt fo far an influ- 
ence upon us, as both to render us faithful in 
the diſcharge of all the duties of a Chriitian 
life, and make us ſubmit chearfully to all- the 
croſſes and aillictions Almighty God is pleaſed 
to fend us. 


THE 
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THE EIGHTEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
OF THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


Now we ſee through a glaſs darkly, but then face 
to face. Now I know in part, but then ſhall 
JI know even as alſo I am known. 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. 


To ſee God face to face, and know him as he 
rs himſelf, is that perfect and conſummate hap- 
pineis of a man's ſoul, of which I am now go- 
ing to ſpeak: and I am very ſenſible of the dif- 
ficulty of the taſk I have undertaken. For we 
are ſo unacquainted with what paſſes in the other 
world, that to treat of this ſubject is like walk- 
ing in a dark and unknown path, where we may 
very eaſily either ſtumble upon ſome error, or 
miſtake groundleſs fancies for ſolid truths. I 
ſhall, therefore, endeavour to proceed with ſo 
much caution, as not to advance one ſingle ſtep, 
without taking either the holy ſcriptures, or at 
leaſt ſome of the fathers or approved divines, 
for my guide. I have already ſaid ſomething 
concerning the glory of the body, and ſhall at 
preſent only ſpeak of that part of heavenly 
beatitude which regards the ſoul, and which 
St. Auflin has epitomized in theſe. three words; 
videbimus, amabimus, laudabimus ; we ſhall ee, 
we ſhall ve, we ſhall praiſe. The firſt word 
expreſſes the whole ſubſtance of the beatific 
wviſeen, as divines call it, that is, the ſight of God, 
which makes the foul happy. The two other 
words expreſs the immediate and inſeparable 
effects of it; viz. the ve, joy, and delight, which 
reſult from this bleſſed viſion in the foul: of 
which I ſhall treat in my next diſcourſe, intend- 
ing to make the beatific viſien alone the ſubject 
of this entertainment. 


It 
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It is certain, that man's ſoul being a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance, cannot be happy but in the poſſeſſion 
of ſome ſpiritual good, nor perfectly happy but 


in the poſſeſſion of the moſt perfect ſpiritual 


good: And therefore, when the ſcripture ſeems 
to promiſe certain ſenſible and material goods, 
as crowns and kingdoms, youth, without decay; 
wealth, power, and magmficent palaces ; when it 
tells us, that the ſaints hall eat and drink in the 
kingdom of God; finally, when it ſets forth the 
celeſtial Feruſalem as a city abounding in all ſuch 


things as are molt valued in this world, as built 


with precious flones, paved with the pureft go!d, 


beautified with ately towers, and fo forth, we 
muit, as I have already obſerved, take care not 


to imagine, as if the enjoyment of things of 
this nature were to be the eilential reward of 
the life to come. For this would be to ſet up 
a kind of Mahometan beatitude inſtead of the 
Chriſtian one, and tranſlate the world itfelf into 
Heaven: And what can be the conſequence 
hereof, but our making the world, inſtead of 
Almighty God, our laſt end, and the principal 
object of our love, hope, and defire ? St. Aigſtin 
himſelf, in his comment upon the 86th lin, 
has taken care to precaution us againſt this error. 


Let us beware (ſays he) nt 20 proprſe to ourſelves 


any pleaſures like 1hoje wwe relifh here en earth +: For 


otherwiſe all our temperance, ' which makes us nw 
abſtain from wor!dly Plenſuret, will be the fruit 


ſelf-love. There are thoje that faſt, only to eat 


afterwards with a vetter reliſp : 1f therefore you 
believe that the pleajures of Heaven will be like 
thoſe of this world, and you refrain from them 
now, upon no tber metive than lo enjoy them more 
fully hereafter, you imitate thoſe that faſt only te 
prepare themſclves for a fenſt, and in the ver; pwac- 
tice of temperance are guilty of greater intempePance. 
- Thus 
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Thus St. Auſtin, who is very large upon this 
ſubject, to prevent our falling into an error 
which would utterly deſtroy the love of God, 
and ſet up ſelf-love in its place. It is therefore 
an undoubted truth, that the eſſential felicity 
of the ſoul, conſiſts not in the enjoyment of 
any of thoſe ſenſible objects or pleaſures, to 
which ſelf-love inclines us in this life ; and that 
whatever expreſſions in ſcripture ſeem to favour 
this ſort of beatitude, are not to be underſtood 
literally, but in a figurative or ſpiritual ſenſe, as 
will appear beyond all queſtion, from other 
paſſages of holy writ, which I ſhall have occaſion 
to quote hereafter, 

Firſt, then, the ſcripture tells us, that the 
bleſſed ſouls in Heaven ſhall /ee God face to face, 
that they ſhall ſee him clearly, and as he is in 
himſelf: For the better underſtanding whereof 
we mult obſerve, that to /ze and know G, are 
ſynonimous terms, and ſignify the felf-ſame 
thing. For Almighty God being a pure ſpirit, 
cannot be ſeen with corporcal eyes; and the 
ſoul being alſo a ſpiritual ſubſtance, has, properly 
ſpeaking, no eyes but what are ſpiritual. Now, 
the eye of the foul is her wnderffanding : Whate 
ever therefore the ſoul knows, the is properly 


ſaid to ſee, and to fee clearly what ſhe knows. 


clearly. 

This being ſuppoſed, the ſcripture, I ſay, tells 
us, that the ſaints in Heaven ſhall! not only /e 
God, but fee him clearly. This is St. Paul's 


doctrine, in the words of my text. New ae ſee 


as through a glaſs in a dark ſort, but then face to 
face: Now I know in part, but then ſhall I knee 
even as am known. It is true indeed, we know 
God in this life, but we know him only by 
faith; and though faith be certain, it is however 
obſcure, it hews him not as he is in tir ſelf ; 
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we only ſee him at a diſtance, and, as it were, 
through a dark miſt or cloud. But hereafter 
this cloud will be removed from before the eyes 
of the ſoul. Faith will then ceaſe, and the gt 
of glory ſucceed in its place. And then will the 
infinite beauty, and incomprehenſible majeſty 
of God appear in its full luſtre. God will then 
no longer hide his face from us. No cloud or 
darkneſs will then interpoſe, to rob us of any part 
of this bleſſed object. But we ſhall fee him 
clearly; we ſhall ſee him intimately united to 
us; we ſhall ſee him as he is himſelf. 

Oh! what a bleſſed fight will this be | How 
glorious, how delightful! How worthy of a 
Chriſtian ſoul to covet and thirſt aſter ! For by 
thus ſeeing God clearly, and as he is himſelf, 
we ſhall be perfectly acquainted with all thoſe 
dark and ſublime myſteries, which now ſurpaſs 
all human underſtanding : As the diſtinction of 
three perſons in one indiviſible nature; the eter- 
nal proceſhon of the Son from the Father, and 
of the Holy Ghoſt from the Father and Son, and 
the ineffable union of the divine and human na- 
ture ſubſiſting in one increated perſon. 

2dly, We ſhall fee all the infinite attributes, 
that is, perfections of God. We ſhall fee that 
boundleſs wwi/dom, which reaches ftrongly from 
end to end, and diſpaſes all things ſweetly + That 
unlimited power, which, with a ſingle word, pro- 
duced Heaven and Earth out of nothing. That 
fathomleſs depth, and inexhauſtible fund of 
goodneſs, which inceſſantly communicates itſelf 
to all created bcings: and that infinite nere 
which prompted him to give his only Son to 
redeem mankind. 

Finally, in ſeeing God clearly, we ſhall dif- 
cover all the hidden ways of hits providence in the 
government of this world. As why innocence 
is often permitted to be oppreſſed, and wicked- 
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neſs to proſper : Why our prayers are ſometimes 
heard, and at other times rejected: Why miſe- 
ries and poverty were the lot of ſome, and proſ- 
perity and wealth the undeſerved bleſſing of 
others. He that was perſecuted, hated and 
contemned, will then clearly ſee why God al- 
lotted him that portion. He that was ſick and 
poor, deprived of all conveniencies of life, and 
forced to earn his bread with the daily ſweat of 
his brows, whilſt others enjoyed their eaſe, and 
wallowed in pleaſures, will then be thoroughly 
convinced of the infinite wiſdom and juſtice of 
this ſeeming partiality, and confeſs that God 
was more favourable to him, than he would 
have been to himſelf, had he been permitted to 
make his own defires the rule of his choice. 

All this I fay, and infinitely more than I am 
able to expreſs, will the ſaints ſee in ſeeing 
God; and that not confuſed!y, but clearly and 
diſtinctly ; not ſucceſſively or by parts, but alto- 
gether, and at one ſingle, unchangeable, and 
eternal view. Nen erunt id: (ſays St. Auſtin} 
volubiles cogitationes noſtre ab aliis ad alias euntes 
etgue rediuntes. There, viz. in Heaven, our 
thoughts ſhall not be roving, or paſhng to and 
fro, from object to object; but from the very 
moment the ſoul is admitted to the beatific 
viſion, the unſettledneſs and wandering of her 
thoughts, which imperfection attends her in 
this liſe, will ſorthwith ceaſe, and her whole 
attention be eternally and immoveably fixed 
upon one ſingle object, which is God himſelf, 
in whom ſhe will tee all things neceſſary to ren- 
der her completely happy. | 


It remains now only to ſhew, that this clear 


ſight or knowiedge of God is that which makes 
the ſoul happy. St. Auſtin gives this reaſon for 
it; becauſe to ſee or know God clearly, is to 
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| poſſeſs him: eum naſſe habere eff, And ſince a 
foul that is in poſſeſhon of an infinite good, 
cannot be completely happy, it follows that the 
ſoul's beatitude conſiſts in this clear knowledge 
of God. This reaſon of St. Autin is grounded 
upon our Saviour's own words, John 17th, 
where he addreſſed himſelf thus to his eternal 
Father: This is life everlaſting to know the only 
irue God. To know him by the dim light of 
faith, is but a neceſſary diſpoſition to eternal 
life; but to know him by the clear /ight of 
glory, is that which puts the foul in a ſecure and 
everlaſting poſſeſſion of him. 

However, ſince to our imagination there ap- 
pears a large difference between /eeing and po/- 
Ang a thing, St. Ar/tin, to correct this error 
of imagination, endeavours to prove it by this 
argument, that in relation to God they are the 
fame. Becauſe God being the moſt excellent 
and tranſcendent good, cannot be poſſeſſed but 
by that part of man *ich is molt excellent in 
him, viz. his foul. And ſince the underſtanding 
is the nobleſt faculty, and nozu/edge the nobleſt 
operation of the ſou], he concludes, that what- 
ever is poſſeſſed by the ſoul, is poſſeſſed by know- 
ing, quicquid autem mente habetur, neſcendo habe- 
tur; and thence he infers, that to know God 
clearly, is to poſſeſs him. | 

This is St. Auſtin's argument, which ſets this 
matter in as eaſy a light as its obſcurity will 
permit. In effect, all intellectual beings from 
the higheſt to the loweſt, have no other way of 
Poſſeſſing than by knowing God himſelf, who is 
the ſupreme intellectual being, has from all 
eternity poſſeſſed himſelf, and been infinitely 
happy - comprehenſively knowing his own infinite 
eſſence. The angels are alſo perfectly happy by 
poſſeſſing God; and pofleſs him no otherwiſe 


than 
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than by ſeeing him clearly. Hence our Saviour, 
to deſcribe their happineſs, expreſſes it in theſe 
words: the angels in Heaven always ſee the face of 
the Father who is in Heaven. Now then, to 
come down to the loweſt intellectual being, 
which is man's ſoul, ſince our Saviour aſſures 
us, that in the life to come we Hall be like the 
wngels of God, it follows that our happineſs will 
be the ſame in ſubſtance as theirs; and that as 
they ſee God face lo face, and in thus ſeeing him 

oſſeſs him, and in poſtefling him are perfectly 
haves: ſo ſhall we alſo poſſeſs God by ſeeing 
him, and by poſſeſſing him be partakers with 
them in eternal bliſs. 

Hence it is that holy Job, in the extremity of 
his afflictions, had recourſe to no other comfort 
than the hopes he had of being one day ad- 
mitted to this bleſſed viſion. I believe, ſays he, 
that my Redeemer liveth, and in the laßt day 1 ſhall 
rife cut of the earth, and be compaſſed again with 
my ſein, and in my fleſh ſhall ſee God, whim J 
myſelf ſhall fee, and mine eyes ſhall behold, and 19 
other : This hope is laid in my boſom. This allo 
made the royal prophet, who had a lively faith of 
the ſuture ſtate of ſouls, expreſs ſuch ardent 
longings to ſce God. As the few, lays he, 
pants after the water-brooks, fo parts my ſor! after 
thee, O God; my foul thirfts for God, fer the living 
God. O, when ſhall I come and appear befere thy 
face! But why did this holy prophet thus earneſt- 
ly defire to ſee the face of God? He gives this 
reaſon for it in another pſalm; 1 all be ſatiated, 
when thy glory fhall appear. For he knew this 
bleſſed fight would put him in ſecure poſſeſſion 
of an infinite good, and leave no deſire of his 
ſoul unſatisfied. | 

But if you aſk how is it poſſible, that ſince 
there is an infinite diſproportion between the in- 

finite 
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finite majeſty of God, and the littleneſs inſepa- 
Table from the condition of a created being; 
ſince the ſcripture tells us, that God dwells in 
inacceſſible light ; finally, ſince God himſelf de- 
clared to his great ſervant Maſes, deſiring to ſee 
his face, that no man can ſee his face and lives if 
you aſk, how is it poſſible that any creature 
ſhould be able to bear the clear fight of God, 
and intimate preſence of ſo great a majeſty ? I 
an{wer, that no foul would be able to bear the 
clear fight of God, were ſhe not firſt prepared 
and fitted for it by a certain ſupernatural quali- 
ty, which ſchool-men call the /zg ht of glory, I 
will not pretend to explain to you the nature of 
this quality, but hope we ſhall one day experi- 
ence the happy effects of it, and we ſhall then 
know what it 1s, to our everlaſting joy and com- 
fort. However, divines agree, that it is the moſt 
ſublime and perſect participation of the divine 
nature a pure creature is capable of: So that as 
the very loweſt degree of ſauctifying grace, {ur- 
paſtes in its intrinſic value any thing, though 
ever ſo perfect within the ſphere of nature, ſo 
in like manner this /ght of glory tranſcends in 
exceliency whatever is molt ſublime within the 
order of grace. St. Denis defines it, injluxs 


f ſublaniificus divinitatis, a ſubſtantial influence 


of the divinity. Which expreſſion ſeems to im- 
port, as if Almighty God darted, as it were, 
ſome rays of his own infinite light into the fouls 


of the blefled, to enable them to bear his divine 


preſence. 
Hence divines attribute principally two effects 
to this /zght of glory. The firſt is to fortify and 
ſtrengthen the foul in ſuch a manner as to enable 
her to ſubſiſt in the preſence of God, and not 
be dazzled with the /plender of his glory. It is 
of this light, according to St. Auftin's explication, 
| | the 
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the royal prophet ſpeaks in his 35th pſalm, 
where he addreſſes himſelf thus to God, in Ju- 
mine tuo videbimus lumen ; in thy light we ſhall 
ſee light. For here the prophet diſtinguiſhes 
between two lights, viz. that <vhich we fhall ſee, 
and that by which we ſhall ſee it. The firſt is 


God himſelf, and it is what we aſk, when we 


pray for the departed ſouls, that eternal light 
may ſhine unto them But that, whereby we ſhall 
ſee it, is the /ight of glory I now ſpeak of. So 


that the prophet's meaning is, that by virtue of 


the /ight of glory, which will be infuſed into us, 
we ſhall ſee God, who is himſelf eternal light. 

But no one ſpeaks more clearly of this bleſſed 
light, than the prophet {/azah, chap. Ix. where 
his prophetic ſpirit, ſuddenly carried him from 
the contemplation of the future increaſe and 
proſperity of the church militant, to that of the 
glory of the church triumphant ; he diſcourſes 
thus upon it: Thy ſun ſhall be no more thy light 
by day, neither ſhall the brightneſs of the moon: give 
light unto thee : But the Lord ſhall be unto thee an 
everlaſting light, and thy God, thy glory. Thy 
fun fhall no more go down, neither ſhall thy moon 
withdraw itſelf, but the Lord fhall be thy everlaſt- 
ing light, and the days of thy mourning ſball be 
ended. Thus ſpeaks this holy prophet, declaring 
thereby, that God will not only be clearly ſeen 
by the ſaints, but that himſelf will be the light, 
whereby they ſhall ſee him. 

The ſecond effect, which divines attribute to 
the /ight of glory, is its raifing the ſoul in ſuch 
an eminent degree above herſelſ, as to render 
her, as it were, all Gealite and divine. Now in 
this, they ground themſelves upon this cele- 
brated ſentence of St. 7%, We know, ſays he, 
that when God ſhall appear, wwe ſball te like unto 
him, becauſe we [ball ſee him as he is. By which 
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the apoſtle means not barely a likeneſs of con- 
formity ; for that may be attained to by the help 
of grace, even in this life; but, doubtleſs, ſome 
cloſer union and nearer relation to God: But 
whatever it be (for no words can expreſs it) we 
may boldly conceive ſomething extraordinary, 
and furpaſſing by many degrees the moſt ele- 
vated extaſies: and unions, the greateſt ſaints have 
ever experienced in this life, fince theſe were 
only ſome kind of antipaſts of future glory. 
And therefore ſpiritual writers, to give us the 
higheſt ideas poſſible of it, endeavour to explain 
it by the ſimilitude of a red-hot iron, which has 
the fire ſo incorporated with it, that it ſeems to 
be no more iron, but tranſubſtantiated into fire; 
or of a drop of water, which being poured into 
any quantity of wine, loſes all its taſte and co- 
lour, ſeems to change its nature, and be turned 
into wine. For ſo the bleſſed ſouls in Heaven, 
by virtue of that intimate participation of Al- 
mighty God, are fo cloſely united to him, that 
they ſeem wholly loſt in that ocean of bliſs, and 
become, as it were, one and the ſame thing 
with him. For when God fhall appear, wwe ſhall 
be like unto him, becauſe we ſhall ſee him as he is. 
O what a bleſſed change will this be! How 
different from that unhappy one, which attends 
the ſoul at her entrance into her clayey manſion 
of a mortal and corruptible body]! For though 
ſhe be ſpiritual by nature, and formed immedi- 
ately by the pure hand of God, yet by being 
immerſed in fleſh and blood, ſhe takes ſtrangely 
after the nature of her earthly companion, and 
in fome meaſure degenerates into earth. But 
when this corruptible Mall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal ſhall be cloathed with immortality, then 
will ſhe become the ſubject of a quite different 
transformation, Her heavenly ſpouſe, by unit- 
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ing her cloſely to himſelf, will then not only 
take away from her all remains of earthly allay, 
but enrich her with ſo large a portion of his own 
perfections, as to render her the perfect image 
of himſelf. For ⁊uben God ſball appear, we ſhall 
be like unto him, becauſe we ſhall ſee him as he is. 

But, to conclude ; we muſt obſerve what fol- 
lows immediately in St. ZFohn, Every man, ſays 
he, that has this hope, purifies himſelf even as he 
is pure. No doubt, but we all hope to be one 
day partakers of this happy transformation, by 
ſeeing God face to face. But we mult conſider 
whether this hope be well grounded; and St. 
John has given us here a mark to judge by, 
whether it be or no. Every man that has this 
hope, purifies himſelf, even as he is pure. For it 
follows hence, that they who make it not their 
buſineſs to purify themſelves in this life, hope in 
vain to ſee God in the life to come: For which 
reaſon alſo Chriſt has promiſed the clear fight of 
God, as a peculiar reward to the clean of heart: 
Blefjed are the clean of heart, for they fhall ſee 
God. Now cleanneſs of heart, conſidering how 
prone man's nature 1s to fin, can only be acquir- 
ed by our daily endeavouring to waſh off the 5 
ſtains we have already contracted, and adorn | 
our ſouls with the virtues which will either be 
rewarded, or perfected in heaven: For though 
we ſeldom attain the ultimate perfection of an 
virtue in this life, yet to be rightly qualified for 
Heaven, we mult poſſeſs them all in ſome de- 
gree. There are certain diſpoſitions, indiſpenſi- 
bly requiſite, to fit us for the itate of bliſs, and | 
whoever goes out of the world without them þ 
goes unprepared. 

If therefore we aſpire to eternal happineſs, we 
muſt make it our buſineſs to ſecure, the neceſſa- 
ry diſpoſition for it: If we deſire to poſſeſs God 
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in glory, we muſt firſt take care to preſerve him 
in our ſouls by grace: Finally, if we hope to be 
hereafter „ile unto God, we mult ſtudy to become 
in ſome meaſure conformable to him in this life, 
by cleanſing our ſouls, as far as this mortal ſtate 
will permit, from all ſinful defilements, and 
imitating his infinite holineſs, by the conſtant 
practice of an innocent and holy life. For every 
man that has this hope, purifies himſelf, even as he 
is pure.” And by thus puritying himſelf becomes 
worthy to be admitted to his bleſſed fight, where 
he will eve and praiſe him, and rejoice in him 
for ever, as I ſhall ſhew at large in my next 
diſcourſe. 


THE NINETEENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


OF THE LOVE, JOY, AND PRAISES RESULTING 
FROM THE BEATIFIC VISION. 


Lord, it is good for us to be Bere. Matth. xvii. 


Taos ſpoke St. Peter, tranſported with ex- 
ceſhve joy and pleaſure, to ſee his dear Lord and 
maſter all-glorious; though himſelf had no 
ſhare in this transformation, but was a bare 
witneſs or ſpectator of it: And how then will 
a ſoul be filled with delight, when the finds her- 
ſelf, all on a ſudden, tranſlated from the miſe- 
Ties of this life, to. a ſtate of immortality and 
inconceivable joys! with what feeling ſenſe of 
her happineſs will ſhe then fay, Lord, it ig good 
r us to be here! And how will her joy be in- 

creaſed, when ſhe is undoubtedly aſſured of the 
unchangeableneſs of her ſtate, and that her eter- 
nal abode is to be with Chriſt in glory! When 
ſhe will not only fee Chriſt's ſacred humanity 
es the brightneſs of the ſun, but all the 
ite beauties and pericctions of the divine 
nature; 
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nature; the clear ſight whereof, in that which 
conſtitutes her e/#ntral happineſs, as I have ſhewn 
at large in my laſt diſcourſe; and will now pro- 
ceed to explain its immediate and inſeparable 
effects: I mean, the love, joy, and delight, reſult- 
ing from this bleſſed viſion in the ſoul, which 
ſhall be the whole ſubject of this entertainment. 
It is impoſſible to ſee God clearly, and not love 
him. Becauſe infinite beauty, infinite majeſty, in- 
finite goodneſs, and perfection, clearly ſeen, are ob- 
jects that command love with an irreſiſtable force. 
And therefore divines ſay, that though the ſaints 
in Heaven love God with the whole propenſity of 
their ſouls, and deſire nothing more than to 
love him, and ſee him eternally beloved by all 
his creatures; yet, to ſpeak properly, they do 
not love him freely; becauſe ſeeing nothing in 
him but what is infinitely good and worthy of 
love, they have it not in their power not to love 
him, but are under a happy neceſſity of loving 
him, with the whole capacity of their ſouls. 
However, to give you the cleareſt idea I can 
of the greatneſs of their love, the proper ſeat 
. is that part of the ſoul which is called 
the «vill, it is requiſite to conſider, the unhappy 
condition of man's vill in this life, compara- 
tively to her happy ſtate in the life to come. 
Now man's will is commonly called by divines a 
blind power, becauſe ſhe has no light of her own ; 
but all the light ſhe has is communicated to her 
by the underſtanding, which alſo is oftener a 
falfe light than a true one: If ſhe fears, hates, 
or flies any thing, it is becauſe the underſtanding 
repreſents it as an evil, whether it be real or 
imaginary. In like manner, if the underſtand- 
ing repreſents the poſſeſhon of any thing as 8 
conſiderable good, or at leaſt as preferable to ths 
privation of it, the 2 conceives immediately a 
Vol. I. K 25 love 
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love for it, moves towards it with eager de- 
ſires, if it be abſent, and is agreeably affected 
with it, if it be preſent. | 

But this pleaſure ſeldom laſts long in this life, 
but after a ſhort enjoyment is either utterly de- 
ſtroyed, or very much abated by ſome conſider- 
able defect appearing in the object, which in- 
ſenſibly weans the will from her firſt affection 
to it, and often changes it into averſion. 

Now this inconſtancy and changeableneſs of 
the will in this life, is chiefly owing to the 
mixed nature of all earthly goods and evils. 
For as there is ſcarce any thing ſo bad, but has 
ſome good interwoven in its nature, or reſulting 
from it, ſo there is nothing fo good and perfect, 
but upon a ſtrict and impartial examination, 
ſome blemiſh or imperfection may be diſcovered 
in it: And this is the reaſon why neither our 
inclinations nor aver/tons are ever in a fixed {tate 
in this life, but are always either ebbing or 
flowing, according as good or evil appears to pre- 
ponderate in their reſpective objects. Thus the 
lame things or perſons, differently repreſented, 
may appear very agreeable at one time, and 
very. diſagreeable at another: We may purſue a 
thing with an eager defire to-day, grow indif- 
ferent to it to-morrow, and perhaps hate it the 
next day after, becauſe what we loved at ſirſt, 
being afterwards regarded in a different light, 
we may diſcover defects and imperfections im it, 
which were before concealed from us. 

„Neither is this changeableneſs of the will 
only in relation w the things of this world, 
which have all their allay mixed-with their very 
natural frame and texture, but likewiſe in re- 
lation to the moſt important ſpiritual concerns, 
and ſuch things as our faith aſſures us to be n- 
»ixed goods and evils ; as the poſſeſſion of /anc- 
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tifying grace on the one hand, and the loſs of it 
on the other. For no man doubts but that 
fantifying grace is an unmixed good, and the loſs 
of it an unmixed evil in its nature. Beſides, 
our underſtanding, directed by faith, is con- 
vinced that God is an infinite good, and that the 
practice of virtue alone can ſecure this infinite 
good to us, and fin alone can deprive us of it; 
and how comes it then that the 20%, being di- 
rected, -as I have ſaid, i in all her motions by the 
underflanding, is not in a continual eager pur- 
ſuit after the poſſeſſion of this good? Or that 
ſhe flies not with the utmoſt abhorrence every 
thing that may rob us of it ? | 

The firſt reaſon hereof is, becauſe, however 
advantageous our ideas are of Almighty God, 
and though we know them to be unqueſtionably 
true, yet they are ſo imperfect and obſcure, 
that they make but a very weak impreſſion upon 
the heart, which is much more powerfull 
wrought upon by the clear ideas of /e/eble goods, 
conveyed to her in a feeling and palpable man- 
ner by the miniſtry of the ſenſes, than by mere 
ſpiritual objefts propoſed by the dim light of faith, 
and which cannot be ſeen, nor felt, nor n 
underſtood. 

The ſecond reaſon is, the almoſt continual diſ- 
ſipation of the mind, diverted from the thoughts 
of God, partly by the cares, and partly by the 
amuſements of this life. So that the ideas we 
have of God either lying dormant. by an inap- 
plication, or being ſtifled in a throng of worldl 
thoughts, the heart or will is very little affected 
with the paſling glances we ſometimes caſt to- 
wards him. | 

But the third and principal reaſon is, becauſe 
the underſtanding itfelf acts many times a 
treacherous part, RAT HY with the enemies 
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of our ſalvation, and inſtead of guiding the will 
by the light of faith, Teduces her by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of fleſh and blood. So that, although 
it repreſents Almighty God as an infinite good, 
it diſcourages the will from purſuing the ac- 
quiſition of it, by repreſenting it as a'taſk in- 
cumbered with difficulties almoſt inſuperable to 
human nature. It paints upon the imagination 
all the reſtraints and Telf-denials of a virtuous 
life in ſuch frightful colours, and ſets forth the 
Charms of liberty and pleaſures in ſuch an 
agreeable light, that the will, prevailed upon 
by theſe deceitful appearances, is eaſily deter- 
mined to conſent to fin, for the ſake of the pleaſure 
annexed to it, and to reject God's grace, by rea- 
qſon of the combats and difficulties that attend 
the preſervation of it. Becauſe pleaſures are 
conſidered as a good, and /elf-denials as an evil to 
Nature. 
This is the unfortunate condition of the «vill 
an this mortal ſtate: Ever various and incon- 
ſiſtent in her deſires, purfuing with eagerneſs 
imaginary goods, and flying from imaginar 
evils. But when this corruptible ſhall put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal fhall be cloathed with 
immortality- When faith ſhall ceaſe, and the 
tight of glory ſucceed in its place, then will 
ſhe be entirely delivered from this ſervile ſub- 
jection to the caprice of a deluded imagination, 
and the miſrepreſentations of a deceitful un- 
derſtanding. Then will ſhe be no more in dan- 
ger of relapſing into her natural inconſtancy : 
Becauſe the obje& of her love will always be 
and always appear the ſame ; that is, infinitely 
beautiful, and infinitely gozd. And the /ight of 
 ghory ſhewing this bleſſed object eternally pre- 
ſent, and ſhewing it clearly, and as it is in it- 
ſelf, her love will not only be without check, 
| but 
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but ſo immoveably fixed, as to be beyond all 
po ſſibility of abatement, interruption, or change. 
But now, to bring theſe reflections upon the 
two different ſtates of the foul into ſome order 
and method, the %% material difference be- 
tween the condition of a ſoul in bliſs and her 
ſtate in this mortal life is, that the ideas we 
have of God in this life are extremely weak and 
cure. We know indeed that there is a God, 
and that he is a being infinitely perfect. Thus 
far our faith directs us. But we have no dif- 
tinct ideas either of his eſſence, or of any one 
of his infinite perfections: Becauſe we have no 
light whereby to ſee or know them. And 
therefore as our knowledge of him is weak and 
obſcure,. ſo is our love of him languid and un- 
active. But in Heaven, where the bleſſed be- 
hold God face 10 face, where they ſee all his 
perfections clearly and 1 and as they 
are in themſelves, their wills being under no 
impediment either from any defect of know- 
ledge, or mixture of imperfections in the ob- 
ject, they love him from the very firſt moment 
with the whole capacity, ſtrength, and power 
of their ſouls. 

2dly, In this life we are continually conver- 
ſant with ſenſible objects, and the heart is moſt 
lamentably divided between God and his crea- 
tures. Huſband and wife, children, friends, 
and relations, external goods, and temporal 
concerns, are but too apt to challenge a large 
ſhare in our affections z and we all find, by ſad 
experience, what powerful attractives theſe ſen- 
ſible objects are, and how forcibly they draw 
us towards the earth, fo that the love even of 
the 7% in this life is commonly ſo imperfect, 
that though God reigns /overeignly, he reigns 
not abſolutely, in their hearts: I mean, though his 
K 3 love 
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love be predominant, it 1s not without check or 
allay, but has many inferior partners with it. 
But in Heaven, where the ſaints are wholly 
abſorbed in God; where, to ſpeak properly, they 
fee nothing but God, becauſe they ſee him in 
every thing, and every thing in him; where, 
finally, all their thoughts center in God, and 
are inceſſantly employed in the contemplation 
of this glorious object; they alſo love God with 
a ſimple, pure, and undivided love. Their 
hearts are a throne whereon God reigns as ab- 
ſolute monarch, and part of their ſouls is ſo 
filled with him, that there is no room for any 
thing elſe ; or if they love his creatures, it is 
purely in him, and for his ſake. 80 that all 
the love they have either for themſelves or 
others, is ultimately terminated in God, And 
in a word, God is all in all things to them. 
25, As Gur attention in this world is often 
diverted from God by the cares and amuſements 
of human life, ſo is the love even of the juſt 
but too frequently interrupted, It is uniform, 
unfixed, inconſtant, and like an intermitting fe- 
ver divided between cold and hot fits. But in 
Heaven, where the ſaints have the eyes of their 
fouls immoveably turned towards their beloved 
object, and nothing interpoſes to take God out 
of their ſight, their love is uniform, conſtant, 
and uninterrupted. It is one eternal act, or 
rather one eternal extaſy and rapture. It is a 
fire (as St. Ay/7in calls it) that always burns, be- 
cauſe the ſue] that nouriſhes it, is never con- 
ſumed. 
But the moſt material difference, and ground 
of all the reſt, is, that although man's ſoul be 
created to enjoy God eternally, and has by con- 
ſequence an inclination in her nature to be united 
to him, yet in this world this inclination is ſo 


{mothered, 
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{mothered, under the weight of Neſh and blood, 
or weakened by the continual oppoſition of the 
contrary inclinations of the body, that it is 
ſcarce able to exert itſelf, ſeems many times 
wholly extinct, and even when it is moſt active, 
carries her but very flowly and feebly towards 
her laſt end. | 8 
But when ſhe is now wholly difengaged from 
tis clog or incumbrance, when l load 
of fleſh and blood, which bore her down to the 
earth, is now taken off, no tongue can expreſs 
with what activity, or rather violence, a foul, 
perfectly purified from fin, is carried towards 
God, the only object, ſource, and center of 
her happineſs. We may juſtly compare it to 
the impetuous current of a rapid river, when 
the banks that kept it in are broke down; or to 
the violent motion of a ſtone, that is carried 
down with its whole weight to its center, when 
the obſtacle that held it up is removed. For 
juſt ſo, when the ſoul is now delivered from the 
clog of the body, and broke looſe from the 
chains that held her captive, the inclinations 
ſhe has in her nature to be united to God, will 
earry her to this beloved object, with an impe- 
tuoſity not to be expreſſed in words. 

And who then can conceive the extaſies of 
love and joy, when ſhe now finds herſelf in full 
poſſe ſſion of the infinite good for which ſhe was 

created; and to which her nature carries her 
with ſuch ardent. defires | Who can tell me with, 
what delight ſhe plunges herſelf into that acean 

of blifs, with what avidity ſhe. drinks of that 
torrent of delights ! With what ardent affections 
ſhe enjoys the preſence of her heavenly ſpouſe! 

Methinks I hear her congratulate with herſelf as 
ſhe is repreſented in the Canticles of Solomon I 

| have found whom my ſoul 2 1. have laid heι,ͤↄ 
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of him, and I will not let him go ; 1 have found 
him who is the only joy and delight of my 
heart; my ſpouſe, my ſovereign good, my God, 
and my all. I have found him, and nothing 
ſhall evermore ſeparate me from him. 

However, though it be impoſſible either to 
expreſs or conceive the exceſſive joy of a ſoul 
now in ſecure poſſeſhon of eternal bliſs, I can- 
not end my diſcourſe without ſaying ſomething 
of it. And all I can ſay is, that her joy will 
be proportioned to the infinite greatnels of the 
good ſhe poſſeſſes on the one hand, and the ar- 
dent love ſhe has for it on the other. Their joy 
(ſays St. Auſtin) will be according to the meaſure 
of their love : Their love will be according to the 
meaſure of their knowledge : And their joy in thee, 
O Lord, will be equal both to their knowledge and 
love of thee. So that as the bleſſed ſouls will be 
wholly filled with God, ſo will they alſo be 
filled or rather overwhelmed with exceſſive de- 
light, joy, and pleaſure. 

Hence the royal Prophet ſays, that the bleſſed 
in Heaven ſhall be inebriated with the plenty of the 
Houſe of God. Which figurative Dante re- 
preſents moſt 1 the ſuperabundance of 

their delight and joy: For as the virtue of wine 
by inebriation makes the heart light, and forget 
Paſt ſorrows; ſo will the large draught of hea- 
venly delight cauſe a certain divine inebriation 
or drunkenneſs in the bleſſed ſouls, the happy ef- 
fects whereof will be eternal tranſports of joy, 
and utter forgetfulneſs of all paſt ſufferings, 
conflicts, perſecutions and afflictions : The de- 
licious wine, preſented to them by their heavenly 
bridegroom, will utterly drown all paſt ſorrows, 
and their undoubted aſſurance of the perpetuity 
of their ſtate, and their being now for ever de- 
livered from them, will gerfectly complete their 
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joy. No more troubles, no more combats, no 
more perſecutions; no more hunger or thirſt, 


heat or cold, poverty or pain, ſickneſs or death. 

O bleſſed joys! O happy ſtate! To be for 
ever delivered from the very fear of any evil, 
and enjoy whatever the heart can wiſn or de- 
fire ! To ſee God clearly, 20 love him ardently, . 


to praiſe him, and rejoice eternally in him ! To 


poſſeſs what we ſhall never ceaſe to love, and 
love what we ſhall never ceaſe to poſſeſs! Oh! 
how truly may we fay with the royal prophet, . 


Bleſſed. are they that dwell in thy houſe, O Lord, 
they ſhall praiſe thee for ever and ever. They 


ſhall praiſe thee for ever, becauſe they ſhall - 
never ceaſe to love thee ; and they ſhall never 
ceaſe to love thee, becauſe they ſhall never ceaſe 


to behold thy bleſſed face. 


But,, O unhappy mortals, who are yet con- 
fined to this vale of tears! Unhappy mortals, 


who are baniſhed from thy bleſſed ſight, and 
condemned to ſee thee with fear and trembling 


amidſt a thouſand dangers in the darkſome la- 


byrinths of this miſerable world. However, 


permit us not at leaſt, O God, to be ſo miſer- 
able as to fall in love with our miſery; permit 
us not to grow fond of our exile, or ſit down 


ſatisfied under our chains. But ſince it is by 


thy appointment we are baniſhed for a time 
from thy preſence, let us indeed ſubmit to the 
ſentence, but at the ſame time let us be hear- 
tily ſenſible, that our greateſt misfortune in 
this life is to be ſeparated from thee, ſince 
otherwiſe we are in danger of loſing thee for 


ever. And therefore, leſt our preſent baniſh- 


ment ſhould unhappily terminate in an everlalt- 


ing ſeparation hereafter, grant that, though we 
live on earth, Heaven may elways be the prin- 
. Cipal object of all eur wiſhes, hope, and deſires; 
that like true Vraelites, we may deſpiſe the inſipid 

K 5 pleaſures 
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pleaſures of the ſinful Babylon, this world : And 
when our inclinations invite, or even importune 
us to partake of the Babyloniſh joys, grant that 
we may reject their ſolicitations with a Chriſtian 
diſdain, and anſwer them as the Maelites did: 
How fhall we fing or rejoice in a ftrange land! If 
forget thee, O Feruſalem, let my right hand be 
forgot. Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if Feruſalem be not my chief joy. 

O heavenly Jeruſalem, thou city of perfect 
joy and peace ! Thou dwelling place of ſaints 
and angels! Thou palace of the King of Glory! 
Be thou the only object of our love, the only 
Mark at which all our hopes and wiſhes may be 
levelled, the only indiviſible point where all our 
hearts deſires may center. Let this world be- 
come A to us: Let us count all things 
in it as dung to purchaſe thee ; that when the 
term of our exile is expired, we may be worthy 
to be received into thy ſacred manſions, there 
to ſee, loue and praiſe God for all eternity. 


THE TWENTIETH ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE IDEA THE SAINTS HAD OF HEAVEN, 


"The ſufferings of this preſent time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which ſball be re- 
vealed in us. Rom. viii. 18. a 


Tun ſufferings of this life bear certainly no 
proportion to the joys prepared in Heaven. Be- 
cauſe the ſufferings of this life are ſhort, and 
the joys of Heaven are everlaſting. The fuf- 
ferings of this life are never without ſome mix- 
ture of comfort, and the joys of Heaven are 
pure and unmixed. Finally, the ſufferings of 
this life can never exceed a certain degree of 
djotence, being limited by the natural . 
AIM 0 
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of the body ; but the joys of Heaven being ſub- 

jected in an incorruptible and immortal ſou], are 
as boundleſs as her appetites and deſires, which 
can only be fatisfied with the poſſeſſion of an 
infinite good. 

'This made the ſaints both of the old and new 
law ſet ſo high a value upon Heaven, as to flrive 
to purchaſe it with the moſt laborious endea- 
yours, and the moſt painful ſufferings either 
inflicted by others, or of their own free choice. 
St. Paul gives us this account of ſome part of 
their ſufferings : Others were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they might obtain a better 
reſurrettion. And others had trial of cruel mock» 


ings and ſcourgings, yer, morecver of bonds and 
impriſonment. They were floned, they were ſaun 


aſunder, were tempted, were flain awith the ſword. 
They wandered about in ſheep-ſkins, and -goat= 
tine, being deftitute, afflifted, tormented ; of whom 


the world was not-werthy, They wandered in de- 
farts and mountains, and 3 in dens and caves of the 


earth. Heb. xi. 35» 36, Ec. 
Now ſince men's actions are but the natyrel 
reſult of their practical ideas of things; ſmoe 
we cannot make a truer judgment of the value 
a perſon has for any thing, than by the pains he 
takes for it, and the price he ſets upom it: 


finally, ſince both the ideas and actions of the. 


ſaints ought to be the model of curs, beeauſe 


it marks out clearly the way that leads to che 


happineſs they poileſs, the whole deſign of this 
concluding difcourie, of the four 14. things, 
ſhall be to give you ſome account of the great 
ideas the ſaints had of Heaven, and the value 
they ſet upon it. 

The kingdom of Heaven is compares; by our 
Saviour, unto a merchant-man ſeeking goodly 2 
20h, when he had found one my 7 great prise, he 
quent 
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went and fold all he had, and bought it. Matt. xiii. 
45, 46. This pearl is the poſſeſſion of God by grace 
in this life, and in glory hereafter. Now, that we- 
may be encouraged to imitate this wiſe mer- 
chant, in ſparing no coſt or labour to purchaſe 
ſo great a treaſure, we muſt take care to inform 
ourſelves well of the true value of it. The 
lovers, therefore, of this world, muſt not be 
conſulted in this matter; becaufe their hearts 
being too ſenſibly affected with worldly objects, 
they are apt to judge of things with reference 
to what pleaſes or diſpleaſes for the preſent. 
The carnal man (ſays St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 14.) 
recerveth not the things z the ſpirit of God : For 
they are forliſhneſs unto him: Neither can he know 
them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. 

Hence it is, that the lovers of this world are, 
by the word of God, ſtiled Ft and children. 
Becauſe, as fools and children have not judg- 
ment enough to know falſe ſtones from dia- 
monds, and are often better pleaſed with a pret- 
ty bauble than the richeſt jewel; ſo the lovers 
of this world, are much fonder of the toys and 
trifles wherewith it amuſes them for the preſent, 
than the ſolid treaſures of the life to come. And 
ſo it is no wonder, that the price of Heaven is 
Fallen ſo low in the general opinion of man- 

kind, and that fo few are heartily diſpoſed, I 

will not ſay, to ſell all they have to purchaſe it, 
- but even to do or ſuffer any thing conſiderable 
for it. ; 

But the ſaints who were animated with the 
ſpirit of God, and had their hearts free from 
all bias of earthly affections, are the only pro- 

r judges in this caſe. But we (ſays St. Paul) 
> received not the ſpirit of the world, but the 
ſpirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things that are given unto us by Ged. From 2 
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then, we muſt learn the true value of this rich 
pearl; and we need but take a view of their 
hves and ſufferings, to be thoroughly convinced 
of the great idea they had of it. For deeds are 
the moſt faithful interpreters of the mind ; and 
he who ſpares no pains or colt to compaſs the 
end he aims at, ſhews plainly how near it lies to 
his heart, and that it has the preference of all 
other things. 
Firſt, then, let us confider the laborious and 
ſuffering lives of th: primitive planters of the 
goſpel; I mean, the bleſſed Apgſtles, and other 
apoſtolic men, who have earned Heaven, as I 
may ſay, with the labour of their hands, and 
ſweat of their brows. What hardſhips have 
they not endured in hunger and thirſt, heat and 
cold, wwearineſs and watchings, interior ſolicitudes 
and zroubles, poverty and natedneſi, contumelies, 
derifions, and perſecutions ! How were they con- | 
tinually harraſſed, with long and painful jour- q 
nies, to carry the faith of Chriſt into barbarous 
and ſavage nations! What dangers have they not 
run through by land and fea! What difficulties 
have they not ſtruggled with in baniſhments and 
priſons; being every where, both by reaſon of 
their poverty, and the mortal hatred their ene- 
mies bore them, deſtitute of the ordinary oom- 
forts and conveniencies of life! | 
And what induced theſe faithful labourers in 
Chriſt's vineyard, who naturally loved their li- 
berty and eaſe, as well as other mortals, to un- 
dertake ſo difficult and laborious a taſk, and con- 
tinue indefatigably .in it to their laſt breath ? 
Their encouragement was the firm hope they 
had of ſeeing themſelves one day rewarded, 
with the eternal repoſe of the life to come; ex- 
pecting the 2 hope, and coming of the great 
God. This they looked upon not only as a ſuf- 
| ficient, 
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ficient, but fuperabundant recompence of all 
the hardſhips and labours they could undergo. 
This bleed hope was the cordial that daily gave 
new life and ſpirit to their actions, and kept 


them from fainting under the burden with which 


they were charged. And if they regretted 
any thing, it was to fee how little they were 
able to do, to aniwer the bounty of a maſter, 
who had prepared ſuch glorious rewards for 
them and that they had but each, one ſingle 
life to employ in his ſervict. 

In the next place, let us take a view of all 
thoſe illuſtrious champions, who have gone to 
heaven. through fire and water, as the ſcripture 
expreſſes it; that is, through all the ſevereſt trials 
that art or malice could invent, to make the paſ- 
ſage frightful to them. Here we ſhall ſee in- 
numerable perſons of all ages and conditions, 
running to racks, gibbets, ſcourges, and axes, with 
the ſame eagerneſs and alacrity of mind, as if 
they were haſtening to ſome agreeable enter- 
tainment : Some were torn limb from limb 
wild beaſts; others thrown into boiling caul- 
drons; others broiled alive upon gridirons ; 
others nipped with red-hot pincers; others beaten 
to death with ſcorpions, rods, or plummets ; 
others, finally, after the mangling of their limbs, 
condemned to undergo a hngering martyrdom 
in mines or dungeons. | | 

But the manner how theſe Chriſtian heroes 
ſuffered, is yet more remarkable than their ſuf- 
ferings. For, inſtead of betraying any weakneſs 


or impatience under the afore-mentioned trials, 


they rather behaved themſelves like men affect- 
ed with ſome exquiſite pleafure ; ſome ſinging 


cCanticles of joy; others fearleſs of their tormen- 


tors; and all glorifying God, for having judged 
them worthy to ſutfer in his cauſe; Which * 
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Pl ſhews, the great idea they had of the happ 
ſtate towards which they were haſtening; an 
that they were heartily convinced, with the 
bleſſed Apoſtle, that the ſufferings of this preſent 
time, are not <vorthy to be compared with the glory 
which ſhall be revealed in us. | 
They doubted not, but Heaven was worth in- 
finitely more than they were able to do or ſuffer 
for it; and that it was a very advantageous bar- 
gain, to purchaſe eternal and incomprehenſible 
Joys with tranſitory pains, though ever jo griev- 
ous for the time: This conſideration made death 
Itſelf, though in its moſt terrifying ſhapes, ap- 
pear beautiful and delightful to them. Becauſe 
they regarded it only as a ſecure paſlage to a bet- 


ter life; and though the paſſage was full of dif- 


ficulty and terror, the bleſſed land beyond it 
preſented before their eyes, a proſpect fo glori- 
ous and charming, as inſpired them with a ge- 
nerous refolution to break through all difficulties, 
and fight to the laſt drop of blood to force their 
way to it. | SR 
Laſtly, Let us conſider the wonderful lives of 
thoſe holy ſaints, whom the church honours 
with the title of confeffors ; who, though they 
ſpilt not their blood, nor laid down their lives 
to obtain the crown, yet they daily facrificed to 
God their wills and inclinations ; which, if well 
conſidered, will appear a ſacrifice no leſs gene- 
rous, and, in regard of its long continuation, 
perhaps more difficult, than what is offered with 
effuſion of blood. For to live in the world, and 
be utterly dead to all worldly affections ; to have 
all the uſual inclinations of nature, and at the ſame 
time to live in a total contradiction to them, has 
'fomething in it ſo tireſome and painful, that it 
1s a taſk of a more, than ordinary patience and 
reſolution, not to be overcome or weaned by 15 
et, 
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Vet, this hard taſk many thouſands have un- 
dertaken, and gone through with it: They de- 
nied themſelves whatever nature loves, and made 
choice of every. thing that is. diſagreeable and 
painful to it: They renounced the conveniencies 
and diverſions of cities, to paſs their days in ſoli- 
tary caves and hideous deſarts: They preferred 
poverty to riches; humiliations and contempt, 
to honours and preferments z obedience and ſuf- 
fering, to liberty and caſe. In a word, their 
Whole time was ſpent in the. moſt laborious ex- 
erciſes of penance, without any further allow- 
ance of relaxation, than was abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport life, and prolong their painful 

exile, | 
Now, this wonderful ſelf-denying method of 
theſe holy ſamts, ſhews plainly, what their 
thoughts were of the life to come, and how they 
undervalued this world. in. compariſon to it; in 
effect, their hearts were where their treaſure 
was Jaid up; and.their treaſure being in Heaven, 
they looked upon the earth with a generous diſ- 
dain, rejecting all the offers it could make them, 
either of honours, riches, or pleaſures; and ac- 
cepting no other ſatisfaction for the preſent, than 
the hopes of a bleſſed eternity hereafter : So that 
we may juſtly ſay of them, that having found one 
pearl of great price, they went and ſold all they had, 
and bought it. For they reſerved nothing for them- 
| ſelves, not even the deſire of any earthly goods, 
but with their wills made all over to God; count- 
ing, with the Apoſtle, all things as dung, that they | 
might gain Chriſt. | | | 
ow, then, to draw ſome practical inſtruc- 
tions from what has been ſaid: ſince theſe holy 
ſaints were undoubtedly animated with, and di- 
rected by the ſpirit of God, both their judgment 
of- things, and the example of their lives, car- 
Ties 
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ries. a very great weight, and ought to ſerve us 
as lights to walk by. Firſt, then, we are to learn 
from the idea they had of Heaven, that we ought 
to regard it as our ſupreme good; that all this 
world is nothing to it, and conſequently that any 
earthly. thing, of whatever moment it appears 
to be, if it pretends to ſtand in competition with 
it, is to be poſtponed and ſacrificed to it. And 
here no manner of abatement can be allowed. 

For whoever is not heartily convinced,. that 
Heaven is to be preferred before all things in this 
world, errs in the very firſt principle of Chriſtian 
morality, makes the whole goſpel void, and ſhews 
himſelf to be in a criminal ſtate. 

But when we are well fixed in this great prin- 
ciple, and have ſettled a right judgment of the 
happy ſtate we are to aim at, the next leſſon we 
are to learn of the ſaints is, how to ſecure our 
pretenſions to it; and here we are to take direc» 
tions from the method of their lives. My mean- 
ing is, not that we are bound to bear up to the 
rigour of the penances they practiſed, becauſe | 
they are neither proportioned to the meaſure of ö 
every one's ſtrength, nor conſiſtent with all ſtates {1 
or conditions. And the ſelf-ſame- practices, 8 
which are a means to ſanctiſy ſome, may be a 6 
ſnare to others, and occaſion their ruin, if un- | 
dertaken by ſuch as are not ſufficiently qualified | 

: 


for the performance. | | 
However, ſince it is impoſhble that means 1 
directly oppoſite ſhould have a tendency to the 1 
ſelf-ſame end, we conclude, that Heaven is not 
to be attained to, but by thoſe who are, in ſome 1 
degree, within the limits of that way, in which 1 
the ſaints have walked; and that they, who in | 
the method of their lives differ ſo far from them, ; 
as to bear no manner of reſemblance with them, 

pretend in vain to the happy ſtate they _ 
Nod 
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Now of this number are, %%, all thoſe who 
live in a ſtate of wilful fin; and the deeper they 
are engaged in it, the farther they are out of 
their way to Heaven: Nor can any thing ſecure 
their return to it, but an entire change. For 
eaſt and weſt are not more oppoſite, than the 
way of theſe unhappy Chriltians are to thoſe of 
the ſaints, which, therefore, if continued, mult 
unavoidably bring them to everlaſting perdition. 

Whence it. follows, 2dly, that they who live 
in the practice of any unjuſt dealing, cannot 
pretend to walk in the footſteps of the ſaints z 
ſince theſe were ſo far from coveting their neigh- 
bours goods, that, for the moſt part, they even 


renounced thoſe, which they might have lawfully 
poſſeſſed. 


Thirdly, it appears, that neither they who 
ſtudy to paſs their time in a circle of worldly 


, Pleaſures, nor they who are fo filled with the 
ſolicitudes of this life, as to forget the concerns 


of the next, bear any manner of reſemblance 


with the pattern I have propoſed : For what 


reſemblance have pleaſures with mortifications, 
gratifying ſelf-love with ſelf-denials, or a total 


neglect of falvation, with a continual ſtudious 
application to it ? Theſe are as wide from one 


another as things can be, and can have no rela- 


tion to the ſame end, but mult of neceſſity ter- 
minate in very different ſtates. 


It is therefore beyond all queſtion, that no- 


thing can render us in any meaſure, either con- 
formable to the ſaints now, or happy with thera 
' hereafter, but a life of penance. However, that 
we may not be frightened with this doctrine, 
which is expreſsly taught, both by the gel and 


the council of Tr ent, nor at a loſs about the man- 


ner how-to put it in practice, I dare confidently 
ſay, no man will miſs of his aim in it, who will 


but 
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but conſtantly and uniformly comply, ii, with 
the general duties of Chriſtianity ; and, 2dly, with 
ell the particular obligations of his reſpective late. 
For in making good both theſe parts of a Chriſ- 
tian life, ſo many dithculties and contradictions 
will occur, that it is ſcarce poſſible, for any day 
to paſs without furniſhing him with ſuch fre- 
quent occaſions of denying himſelf, as will, of 
neceſſity, put him into the way of penance, 

For, ft, it will oblige him to a faithful ob- 
ſervance, both of all the commandments of God, 
and precepts of the church: And to comply with 
theſe, nature muſt be frequently contradicted, 
and many penitential duties performed, by way 
of neceſlary means; as thoſe of prayer, faſting, 
reading, frequenting the f/acraments, avoiding the 
occaſions of fin, reſtraining the /iberty of the ſenſes, 
and the like. 

Zatz, It will, over and above, oblige him to 
many duties particularly ſpecified in the goſpel; 
as doing ads of charity, pardoning injuries, re- 
turning gd for evil, bearing patiently all croſſes 
whatſoever, and many other duties; in the diſ- 
charge whereof, as being very contrary to the 
inclinations born with us, corrupt nature cannot 
avoid being often mortified, and in a ſtate of 
violence to itſelf. 

Laſtly, It will oblige him to deprive himſelf 
of many ſatisfactions, inconſiſtent with the diſ- 
charge of the particular duties of his. ſtate, and 
put him daily under more or leſs reſtraint; 
which is always painful to the natural love we 
have of liberty, and the deſire we have of gra- 
tifying the preſent humour : to ſay nothing of 
the many oppoſitions a Chriſtian will meet with 
from abroad, occaſioned by the importunate ſoli- 
citations of ſome, and the reflections or raille= 
ries of others, which often prove a harder trial 

to 
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to him than all the difficulties ariſing from the 
inward repugnance of temper or inclination. 
Nov, from all theſe inſtances, it plainly fol- 
lows, that a Chri/tian and penitential life are ſo 
linked together, that they are who!ly inſeparable; 
and that to practiſe Chriſtianity in its full extent, 
is to walk within the liwits of that path which the 
ſaints have chalked out to us,. and will certainl 
entitle us to a ſhare in the happineſs they pol. 
ſeſs: For though it be not by degrees fo narrow, 
as what they voluntarily choſe to walk in, it is 
ſtill the narrow way of the geſpel, that is, the 
way of penance and ſelf-denial, as I have ſhewed. 

And this will fully anſwer the frivolous pre- 
tence: of thoſe who ſay, they. cannot lead a peni- 
tential life,, or do penance. I grant they cannot. 
practiſe the ſolitude of a Paul in the deſart, nor 
the fats and watchings of the ancient Monks, 
nor. the poverty of a Francis. But there is a peni- 
tential life-of an inferior degree, proportioned 
to every one's ſtrength ; and this being no other 
than a Chriſtian life, as I have deſcribed it, and 
conſiſting preciſely in a faithful diſcharge of all 
Chriſtian duties, with regard to every one's re- 
ſpective circumſtances, to pretend to be incapa- 
ble of this, is pretending aii incapacity to live 
as a Chriſtian ought to do. It is, in effect, to 
throw off the ſweet. yoke of the goſpel, and give 
up all pretenſions to Heaven. For, he who 
performs not the conditions of the covenant 
made with God, forfeits his title to the reward; 
and the ſame cauſes, whatever they be, which 
occaſion his pretended incapacity of the one, 
render him unworthy of the other. 

However, we are bound to thank God's inſi- 
nite goodneſs, with the deepeſt ſenſe of grati- 
tude, for having it in our power, to ſecure our eter- 


nal happineſs upon ſuch eaſy terms. For though 
he 
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he had obliged us to all the moſt rigorous pe- 
nances that ever have been practiſed, we ought 
undoubtedly to have paid a chearful ſubmiſſion 
to his orders; ſince infinite and everlaſting joys 
cannot but be bought cheap at any rate what- 
ever. But ſince, in conſideration of our weak- 
neſs, he requires ſo very little of us, compara- 
tively to what many others have done and ſuf- 
fered for them, we cannot, without underva- 
luing his goodneſs, reject the eaſy terms de- 
manded of us. 

It is true, Heaven is not to be carried with- 
out violence to corrupt nature; becauſe the ve 
doing of our duty is a violence to it. But how 
chearſully ſhould we engage in this combat, if 
we reflected {eriouſly upon the infinite value of 
the crown to be gained by it! Oh! if we but 


conſidered daily, what it is to be for ever happy 


with God, all our pretended dithculties would 
ſoon vaniſh : But the reaſon why we ſet ſo low a 
price upon Heaven is, becauſe we ſcarce ever 
conſider it as we ought. We allow it perhaps 
ſome paſling glances, but the world takes up 
almoſt all our ſerious thoughts : And hence it is, 
that our hearts, bemg fixed upon this preſent 
life, we are ready to fit down with the poor 
ſatisfaction it offers us, and ſay, in a quite con- 
trary ſenſe to St. Peter; Lord, it is good for ws to 
be here. 

Preſerve us, O God, from this fatal blindneſs, 
and inſpire us with ſuch ardent deſires of the 
bleſſed joys prepared in Heaven, that nothing in 
this world may obſtruct our everlaſting poſſeſ- 
ſion of them. 
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THE TWENTY-FIRST ENTERTAINMENT, 
OF SIN. 


THE UNHAPPY STATE OF A SOUL IN MORTAL, 
| SIN, 


He who loveth fin, hateth his own foul. Pſal. x. 6. 


Nerrazs death nor judgment would be ter- 
rible were it not for ſin. Nay, death would not 
have entered into the world, if ſin had not in- 
troduced it. It is to fin alone we owe all the 
ſcourges, where with God viſits us in this life. 
Wars, plagues, and famines, with the whole 
train of calamities that attend them, are but the 
fruits of ſin. It was ſin drove the angels out of 
Heaven, and our firſt parents out of Paradiſe. 
Finally, it is fin alone can make us forfeit our 
title to Heaven, and condemn us to eternal 
flames. ; | 

This then is the monſter I am now going to 
defcribe. Malice, inſolence, rebellion, and invra- 
titude, are its inſeparable properties. Its malice 
appears in the miſchief it does to the ſoul, to 
which it is a mortal poiſon: Its nfolence, rebel- 
lion, and ingratitude, ſtrike at God himſelf, to 
whom it is infinitely injurious. The miſchief it 
does to the ſoul, that 1s, the unhappy ſtate of 
a ſoul in mortal fin, thall be the whole ſubject. 
of this entertainment. 

To reprefent the unhappy ſtate of a foul in 
mortal ſin, I need: but compare it with the hap- 
py ſtate from which the falls by conſenting to it. 
For the large diſtance between the two extremes, 
compared together, will ſhew the height to 
which ſhe was elevated in the one, and the low- 
neſs into which ſhe is funk in the other; in the 
one ſhe will appear all beautiful, but in the 

other 
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other her beauty is'deftfoyed, as with a noiſome 
leper. be is covered wit igres and ulcers, 
and turned into a hideous monſter, In the one, 
{he is not only ihe n6bicit creature upon earth, 
but enriched with treaſures of ineſtimable va- 
lue; and in the other, ſhe becomes moſt vile 
and abject, is the ſcorn of thoſe that were her 
friends, the deriſion of her enemies, and re- 
duced to the utmolt extremity of poverty and 
nakedneſs. Finally, we ſhall ſee her, in her 
happy ſtate of grace, raiſed to be a rival, even 
of angels; thou haſt made him very little inferior 
# angels; and in the unhappy ſtate of fin, ſunk 
into the deſpicable condition of brute beaſts, 
he has been compared to beats, and is become like 
1119 them. Oh! what a dreadful change, what 
1 trightful fall is this! 

Nay, her condition is yet lower, and to be 
compared even with that of the infernal ſpirits, 
allowing only for her power of change, which 
never leaves her as long as ſhe is united to a 
mortal body. For fince it is a certain truth, 
that the ſame cauſe, applied to a proper ſubject, 
muſt needs produce the ſame effect, it follows, 
that as one ſingle mortal fin, transformed the 
apolltate angels into the hideous, and unfor- 
tunate creatures they now are, ſo muſt it alſo 
transform a ſoul, conſenting to it, into the ſame 
ſtate of miſery and deformity: And were it as 
unchangeable and permanent as that of the 
devils, it would be the fame as theirs in the 


fight of God; that is, the object of his ever- 


laſting hatred : Whereas now, though ſhe be 
the object of God's wrath, and with reference 
to her ſinful ſtate, even of his hatred, yet ſince 
ſhe has been redeemed with the precious blood 
of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhe is alſo an object of com- 
paſſion to him, and capable of his mercy, 
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whenever ſhe renders herſelf worthy of it by 
ſincere repentance. 

This is a general account of the unhappy 
ſtate of a ſoul fallen into mortal fin; which 
that it may be fully made out, and ſet forth fo 
as to inſpire us with an abhorrence of fo foul a 
monſter, I ſhall endeavour to expoſe to your 
view, firſt, all the advantages and W 
which a ſoul poſſeſſes by her being in the ſtate 
of grace, and then the loſſes ſhe ſuffers, and 
the miſeries ſhe is plunged into, by conſenting to 
mortal ſin. But to do this clearly, it will be 
requiſite to give you ſome idea of the nature 
and eſſence of /anifying grace, and all the 
noble prerogatives and admirable effects that 
attend it. | 

When therefore we ſay, that a ſoul is in the 

ate of grace, the meaning of it is, that ſhe 
either has preſerved, or recovered the ſanfify- 
ing grace ſhe received at her baptiſm, which 
is called the /aver of regeneration ; becauſe who- 
ever is waſhed in it, receives a /econd birth ; and 
as he was firſt born of fleſh and blood, ſo he is 
then reborn of God, according to the ſcripture 
language. 

Now this grace which we receive in bapti/m, 
or recover by penance, is a certain ſupernatural 
quality infuſed by the Holy Ghoft into the ſoul, or a 
certain heavenly ſplendor, which purifies the ſoul 
from all ſtains of ſin, and renders her accept- 
able in the eyes of God. It is called grace, be- 
cauſe it is a gratuitous gift; and it is called 
fantifying or juſtifying grace, becauſe it renders 
the perſon to whom it is communicated ju/? 
and holy. From a child of wrath and everlaſting 
perdition, he becomes the adoptive Jon of Gad, 
and from a ſlave of the devil, his ſoul becomes 


the beloved ſpouſe of Fe/us Chriſt. 
ow | This 
3 


| 
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This is not all; for /anifying grace never 
comes unattended. At its firſt entrance into 
the foul by baptiſm, it introduces with it the 
three infuſed 7heological virtues, of faith, bope, 
and charity. And at its return by penance, it 
revives faith, which was left dead by fin; 
{trengthens hope, which was left languiſhing and 
feeble ; and reſtores charity, which was baniſh- 
ed from the foul. Charity returning, brings 
back with it the whole treaſure of /meri ac- 
quired by our paſt good works. Neither does 
it only recover this whole precious treaſure ſor- 
merly laid up by works of piety, and forfeited 
by fin, but improves it daily by each meritorious 
work whereof it is the ſource or principle. 

Hence it is, that ſanctifying grace is called 
the /ife of the foul, becauſe whoever is without 
this grace 1s without charity; and he who is 
without charity remains in death, ſays St. Jahn. 
do that the ſoul receives proportionably the ſame 
advantages from grace, as the body receives 
from its union with the ſoul. And therefore, as 
the body is of itſelf but a deformed lump of 
dead fleſh, incapable of beauty, ſtrength or 
motion, but what the foul communicates to it; 
ſo whatever advantages of life the ſoul enjoys, 
as beauty, vigour, or power of acting, I mean, 
in order to eternal life, is all owing to ſanctify- 
ing grace. 

Grace then adorning in this manner, and en- 
riching the ſoul with theſe precious jewels of 
faith, hope, and charity, the moſt beautiful of 
the three, makes her a dwelling-place fit for 
God himſelf to honour her with his ſacred pre- 
ſence, according to St. John, who tells us, that 
whoever remains in charity, remains in Gad, and 
God in him; ſo that by grace, and charity, its 
inſeparable attendant, man's ſoul is conſecrated, 
Vo“. I. L as 
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as it were, into a ſumptuous temple, where God 
is pleaſed to inhabit, as CHhriſt himſelf in his 
-laſt ſermon, ſays, whoever loveth me will beep my 
word, and my Father will love him; and I and 
my Father qwill come and make our abode auth him. 
And St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the-Cormehianc, 
makes uſe of this argument to deter them from 
.defiling-their-ſouls with fin, becauſe they are he 
remple of the living God. And this is the firſt ex- 
cellency or prerogative of a ſoul adorned with 
ſanctiſying grace, and the habits of znfuſed virtues, 
which attend it. | 
The ſecond is, that a perſon in the ftate of 
grace, is, as/I have already hinted, the adoptive 
gon of God: the molt honourable title a rational 
creature is capable of. A title fo noble that 
St. Louis of France preferred it, with juſt rea- 
ſon, before that of being monareh of the moſt 
flouriſhing kingdom of 'Zurgpe, and bore always 
a greater reſpect for the place of his $aptifin 
than that of his ih ent or coronation. God 
Has but one eternal begetten Son, to wit, Je 
-Chrift, the . ſecond Perſon of the bleed Trinity: 


And the neareſt approach a pure creature can 


make to it, is that of being his adoptive. ſon. 
The Roman emperors (if we may be allowed 
to compare great things with little ones) when 
they would reward any perſon of eminent ſer- 
vice and merit, adopted him into the imperial F 
mily-: And this was the moſt ſignal mark of 


| honour and favour. they could beſtow upon hire. 


What an honour is it then for a poor mortal 
creature, and miſerable worm of the earth, to 
be adopted, as I may ſay, into the divine family 


of the moſt adored and blefled Trinity ! What 


-honour to become the adoptive ſon, not of a 
mortal man, who, though loaden with the 
Pompous titles of this world, is himſelf but duſt 

| | and 
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and aſhes, but of the great God, and king of 
Heaven and earth] See, ſays St. John, the great 
bounty of the Father towards us, m that we are 
called and are the ſons of God! He ſays not 
barely, that we are called the ſons of God, but 
to prevent our imagining it to be a mere title 
without any thing real or ſolid in it, he tells us, 
that as we bear that name, ſo we are the ſons of 
Ged. 

From this prerogative of a perſon in the 
ſtate of grace, flow immediately two others, 
viz. his being the brother of Fe/us Chriſt, and 
co-heir of his eternal kingdom. The firſt of theſe 
is expreſsly taught by St. Paul, who in us ſe- 
cond chapter to the Hebrews tells them, that 


ſince he who ſanfifies, and they who are ictiffied, 


are all of the ſame, that is, children of the ſame Fa- 
ther, for this reaſon Chriſt did not diſdain to call 
them his brethren, Ard the ſecond, viz. their 
undoubted claim to a partnerſhip in the ever- 
laſting inheritance, is declared by the ſame 
apoſtle, in theſe words, but F we are ſons, ꝛue 
are likewiſe heirs truly the hers of God, and 
co-heirs of Feſus Chrijt. O] what a bleſling is 
this, to be entitled to eternal joys! To be the 
heirs of a kingdom that will never end! to 
have an undoubted title to a crown, of which 
no treachery of men, no revolutions of ſtates, 
no length of time can ever diſpoſſeſs us. 

This therefore is the happy condition of a 
perſon in the ſtate of gracez which I have 
placed before your eyes, to let you fee the 
height from which he falls, and the profound 
abyſs of miſery into which he plunges himſelf, 
when he conſents to mortal ſin. For in that 
very inſtant he loſes all the treaſures he poſſeſſed, 
forfeits the bleſſings he enjoyed, and is diveſted 
of all the noble titles he was honoured with. 
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In the happy ſtate of grace, his ſoul was tlie 
darling of Heaven, the object of God's love, 
and the joy of ſaints and angels; but in the 
moment he conſents to mortal fin, he loſes the 
g's of Almighty God, becomes the ob- 
jet of his wrath, Heaven frowns upon him, 
and the faints and angels, eſpouſing the quarrel 
of their injured maſter, regard him with diſ- 
dain and horror. He is now no longer the 
adoptive jon of God, nor. brother of Feſus Chriſt, 
nor heir of Heaven. All theſe noble titles va- 
niſh in a moment; his name is {truck out of the 
book of life; he is degraded and diſinherited 
by his heavenly Father; he is diſowned by 77% 
Chriſt, and regarded as an enemy and traitor, 
28 a flave of the devil, a confederate of Hell, 
and a child of everlaſting perdition. 

And what becomes now of that beautifu! 
temple, where God delighted to dwell ? what 
becomes of all thoſe precious ornaments, thoſe 
ineſtimable treaſures of virtues and merits that 
adorned and enriched it? alas, as ſoon as grace 
is expelled, and ſin enters into its place, there 
remains nothing but a frightful ſcene of deſo- 
lation and horror. Imagine the deſtruction of 
ſome rich and noble city, ſurpriſed and plun- 
 dered by a furious enemy: or repreſent to your 
thoughts the city of Jeruſalem, as it is deſcribed 
by Chri/?, laid level with the ground, its inha- 
bitants deſtroyed by fire and' ſword, and, of all 
its lofty. palaces and towers, not one ſtone left 
upon another: repreſent this, I ſay, to your 
thoughts, and you will have ſome weak idea 
of what happens to a ſoul, when ſhe conſents 
to mortal ſin; for as that unfortunate city, 
Which is the figure of a ſinful ſoul, was, as 
' Feſephus relates, abandoned by its tutelar angels, 

whoſe voices were heard in the temple 10 . 
; et 
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let us depart from hence ; ſo the inſtant that fin 
is accomplithed by a full confent of the will, 
the Holy Ghoſt abandons the temple of the fon!, 
as a place polluted and prophaned, and deliver 
it up to become a prey to its moſt cruel enemy 
the devil, who immediately enters in as an in- 
ſulting conqueror ſeizes upon all its preciou- 
ornaments, riftes all its treaſures, deſtroys itt 
very foundations, which are Sent e grace 
and charity; and to verify the figure to the full, 
leaves not one ſtone upon another, of all that 
noble ſtructure, Which was the delight of Hea- 
ven, and choſen by God himſelf for his abode. 

Theſe are the fruits of fin; this is the abo. 
mination of doſolation, which it brings into the 
living temple of God; this the unhappy change 
it produces in the ſoul of him who conſents to 
it. He is from that inſtant dead to God, and 
in his eyes no more than a loathſome carcaſe ; 
becaufe deprived of grace, which gave life and 


beauty to the foul, was the foundation of all 


her happineſs, and the ſource of all her merits, 
which are all rendered fruitleſs, like a plentiful 
harveſt, ſwept away by a ſudden inundation, 
Though he had ferved God as many years as 
old Hilarion e though he had given away all he 
poſſeſſed in alms to the poor; though he had 


prayed and faſted all his life, and practiſed all 


the auſterities of the ancient Fathers in the de- 
ſart; finally, though he had heaped up good 
works upon good works, even ſufficient to en- 
title him to an eminent degree of glory in Hea- 
ven, one fingle mortal fin robs him of all, can- 
cels all, renders all void and fruitleſs, and re- 
duces him to a ſtate of poverty and nakedneſs. 
The virtue he has practiſed ſhall be nw more re- 
membered, ſays the prophet Haebiel; his faſts are 
all forgot; the treaſures of alms, which he 
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had laid up in Heaven, turn to no account; 


his prayers have loſt all their merit and value: 


Nothing remains, nothing ſubſiſts, he is bank- 
rupt of all, and like a broken merchant, to 
begin again. | 

Oh! how deplorable is his condition] how 
ineſtimable are his loſſes: ! But to compriſe them 
all in one ſingle word, he has loſt his God; 


and if he dies in that ſtate, he has loſt him 
for ever; which, according to the general doc- 


trines of divines, is the greateſt puniſhment of the 


damned, and ſurpaſſes all their other torments. 


Nay, St. Thomas of Aquin demonſtrates that 
the loſs of God, even in this life, is an evil 
infinitely greater than all the pains which Hea- 
ven and earth can inflitt upon us. Though 
God ſhould give full power to all mankind to 
do us all the miſchief that art and malice can 
invent; though he ſhould deliver us up to be 
tormented by evil ſpirits, and ſuffer us to fall 
under the greateſt afflictions both of body, and 
mind, yet our misfortune would be infinitely 
leſs than that of a ſinner who loſes God: be- 
cauſe all other misfortunes are but privations 
of temporal goods, but the loſs of God is the 
loſs of an infinite good; and ſince all loſſes are 
greater or ſmaller evils, in proportion to the va- 
lue of the goods they deprive us of, it follows 
that mortal fin, by which alone we loſe God, 
is the greateſt evil that can happen to us. 

Hence it is no wonder that Chriff, whoſe 
ideas of things are infinitely juſt and perfect, 
wept over Lazarus and the city of Feruſalem, 
and yet refuſed the tears of thoſe pious women, 
who attended on him in his paſhon. For La- 
zarus was the figure of a ſoul dead in fin, and 
N the type of reprobate ſinners, but him- 
elf the pattern of ſuffering innxcence. And 
> therefore 
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therefore Chri/, by weeping over them, and 
refuſing the tears of the holy women, gave us 
to underſtand that-there is but one thing in this 
world, viz. fn, which fully deſerves our tears, 
and that a perſon labouring under the heavieſt 
load of ſufferings, is not ſo great an object of 
compaſſion, as a foul in mortal fin. 

vin therefore 1s an evil that juſtly challenges: 
our tears. All ſufferings of the body, though 
ever ſo great, are but imaginary evils, if com- 
pared with im. 7 on the dunghill was a 
happy man, becauſe he was free from mortal 
ſin; and a monarch on the throne, though fa- 
vGured with all the bleſſings, and wallowing in 
all the pleaſures of life, is infinitely unhappy, 
if he be in the ſtate of mortal ſin. The ſaints 
and angels in Heaven, if they were capable of 
ſenſible impreſhons, would weep over him; 
and Feſus Chriſt himſelf, if his ſtate of glory 
could admit of grief and tears, would lament. 
his unhappy condition. Let us then lament 
our fins with ſuch true penitential tears, as may 
waſh off their ſtains, and be a ſource of life. 
and grace to our fouls, 


THE TWENTY-SECOND ENTERTAINMENT. 
SIN CONSIDERED AS IT REGARDS GOD, 


To thee alone have 1 ſinned, and done evil in thy. 
Abt. Pal. l. 5. 


IN the foregoing diſcourſe I have only de- 
ſcribed {in from its effects upon the ſoul: But 
the words of my text lead me to its very ef- 
ſence and nature, which conſiſt preciſely in its' 
being an offence committed againſt the infinite 
majeſty of God; and though the miſchief it 
does to the: foul, be the greateſt evil that can 
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happen to us in this world, as 1 have already 
ſhewn, yet this diſcovers but one part of its 
malice. But the injury it does to God, in vio- 
lating his holy law, is that which conſtitutes its 
principal deformity, and ſhall be the ſubject of 
this entertainment, 

To form a juſt idea of the injury we do to 
God by mortal fin, we muſt conſider with a fe- 
rious attention, what divines and ſpiritual 
writers teach, viz. that every mortal ſin, whe- 
ther committed by thought, word, or deed, 1s 
an offence of infinite malice. Neither muſt we 
underſtand the word init, as it is often uſed 
by the vulgar to expreſs any thing that is very 
great; but we muſt take it in its obvious and 
literal meaning, and according to its full im- 
port : Becauſe it is not the bulineſs of divines 
to ſet off Chriſtian truths with flouriſhes of 
rhetorick, but to explain them imply and na- 
turally, as they are in themſelves: And there- 
fore when they ſay, that the malice or de- 
formity of fin is infinite, their meaning is, that 
the injury it does to God exceeds all bounds and 
meaſure ; that whatever can be practiſed be- 
twixt man and man holds no proportion to it; 
finally, that it ſurpaſſes all human comprehen- 
ſion : 50 that, though we ſhould imagine the 
fouleſt and blackeſt treaſon man's heart is ca- 
pable of; nay, though we ſhould load it with 
all the moſt aggravating circumſtances, as of 
perjury to a ſovereign, of treachery to a boſom- 
friend, of ingratitude to a benefactor, or any 
thing elſe we ean think of, to render it odious 
and deteſtable in the eyes of men, yet the ma- 
lice or foulneſs of it in relation to the party, 
on whom we ſhould ſuppoſe it practiſed, would 
bear no proportion with that of the leaſt mortal 
fin, as regards Almighty God: Becauſe what- 
ever 
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ever paſſes betwixt man and man has its bounds 
and limits fixed, and whatever is limited, can- 
not enter into compariſon with what is infinite 
and unlimited. 

For this reaſon the royal Prophet ſeems to 
make no account of that part of his crime, 
which regards Urias and Bethfhabe, and appears 
ſenfble only of the injury he had done to God, 
to whom he addrefles himſelf in the foremen- 
tioned remarkable words of my text, To thee 
alone have I ſinned, and done evil in thy fight. He 
had certainly injured both Urias and Bethjhabe 
in a very heinous manner, having murdered the 
one, and drawn the other into adultery. Nay, 
he had done evil in the eyes of men as well as 
before God : For he had given public ſcandal, 
and (as the prophet Nathan reproached him) had 
made the enemies of God blaſpheme his holy name. 
But the heinouſneſs of the injury he had done 
to God, both by the one and the other, out- 
weighed ſo far the wrong he had done to men, 


that his repentance was wholly grounded on- 
that motive: as appears yet farther from his an- 
wer to Nathan, who: though he repreſented to 


him in the moſt pathetic manner poſſible, the 


unnatural wrong he had done his faithful ſer- 


vant Urias, received from him no other con- 
feſhon of his fin, but this, peccavi Domino, I 
' have ſinned againſt the Lord. 

Sin 3 to ſpeak properly, is hateful 
in itſelf preciſely as it is an offence of God, This 


conſtitutes its efſential deformity and malice :. 


And even thoſe fins which 7 * our neighbour 


immediately, as calumny, detraftion, murder, 
adultery, theft, and the like, derive their whole 


enormity from their oppoſition to the eternal lagu 
eſtabliſhed by God; and ſince the majeſty of 
God, who is injured and difhonoured by the 

| L 5 violation 
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violation of his holy law, is infinite, hence all 
divines conclude, that the malice of fin is alſo 
inſinite And this they demonſtrate by this un- 
anſwerable proof ; viz. becauſe as honour takes, 
its degree of value from him who pays it, ſo the 
diſhonour of an offence or affront, is meaſured 
from the dignity of character of him who re- 
ceives it. Sen 

This is one of thoſe truths that carry ſelf-evi- 
dence with them, and are cleareſt in their own 
light : ſo that to go about to prove them, is like 
ſetting up a candle to ſee the ſun by : We all 
know, by the light of natural reaſon, that to 
ſhew a contempt of a ſuperior, is a greater offence 
than if he were our equal or inferior. That to 
affront a ſovereign prince 18 a more heinous 
crime, than if we did the ſame thing to a pri- 
vate man : In a word, that it is a greater indig- 
nity to injure and abufe a parent, friend, or be- 
nefactor, than if he were a perſon that has no 
connection with us. Now, what is it that 
makes all this appear ſo evident, but the natu- 

ral notion all men have, that the grievouſneſs 
vf an offence falls or rifes according to the dig- 
_  Hity or character of the party offended ? So that 
the greater his dignity or character is, the greater 
aſo in proportion is an offence committed againſt 
him: The confequence whereof is, that ſince 
the majeſty of God is both infinite in itſelf, and 
infinitely exalted above his creatures, the enor- 
mity of an offence committed againſt him is 
alſo infinite. FI: 

Nay, we may fay, that as God is infinite, 
not only in his nature and eſſence, but in all his 
attributes and perfections, ſo there is a kind of 

infinity of malice implied, not only in fin itſelf, 

chat is, precifely as it is a violation of God's law, 

which is its proper definition, but in all its cir- 
cumftances 
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cumſtances and properties. So that as the ma- 


jeſty, the go:dnefs, juſtice, power, and wiſdom of 


God are infinite, fo the diſobedience, ingratitude, 
injuſtice, inſolence and folly, which attend the 


violation of his holy law, are all crimes, that 


carry with them an infinite deformity, becauſe 


each is directly oppoſite to ſome attribute that is 


infinitely perfect. 


Hence all ſinners are guilty. of an infinite in- 
gratitude, becauſe they offend a God, who is 
2nfinitely good and bountiful. They commit an 
infinite injuſtice and extravagance in tranſgreſſing 
the law of God, who is infinitely juft and wiſe. 
Their prefumption is alſo infinite, in rebelling 
againſt an infinite power and majeſty... In a word, 
there appears ſomething ſo exceſſively monſtrous. 
in every circumſtance of mortal fin, as neither 
thoughts can diſtinctly repreſent, nor words ex- 


preſs. The rebellion of a poor creature againſt 
the King of Heaven and earth, his in/olence, in 


daring to diſobey God's holy law, his bare faced 


contempt of him, in renouncing his friendſhi K 


for ſome intereſt or pleaſure; finally, his 1 
3 of ſo many benefits already received, and 


bleſſings ſtill in ſtore for him, are every one, in 
their kind, of ſo black a nature, that though, 
upon reflection, we have a kind of confuſed idea 


of ſomething that is very foul and monſtrous, 


yet we ate conſcious to ourſelves that not only 


our ideas come infinitely ſhort of the thing itſelf, 


but that we even want words to-expreſs our im- 
perfect ideas of it. 
But to proceed now to a ſecond proof, made 


uſe of by divines to demonſtrate this truth : It 


is certain that God, who is infinitely % and 
merciful, and more inclined, as I may ſay, to 


acts of merry. than juſtice, cannot demand a fatil- 


faction ſurpaſſing the grievouſneis of an offence 
committed 
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committed againſt him. Mercy and goodneſs 
may indeed cancel a whole debt gratis, or remit 
a part of it; but iir can never exact more 
than the full payment of it: And therefore, 
whatever ſatisfaction God can demand, is, at 
the higheſt, but equal to the injury he has re- 
ceived. Judge then of the nature of ſin; judge 
of its malice and enormity; judge of the injury 
and diſhonour it does to God, from the repara- 
tion or ſatisfaction he has demanded, and has 
effectually been made for it; I mean the humi- 
lations and ſufferings of Fe/us Crit: For, as 
this is an inſtance of the molt rigid juſtice that 
ever was practiſed ſince the creation of the 
world, and ſurpaſſes infinitely all the ſcverities, 
by which God has ever manifeſted his hatred to 
fin, ſo it ſuffices alone to demouſtrate its foul- 
neſs and enormity. | 
However, that it may be rightly underſtood, 
you muſt not imagine, as if I laid any ftrefs 
upon, or drew any argument from the preatnefs 
of our Saviour's humiliations and ſufferings, 
conſidered barely in themſelves. They were 
doubtleſs very great, even from the moment of 
his conception, to the laſt gaſp on the croſs. 
But how great ſoever they were, nay, though 
they had been far greater in themſelves, and all 
offered up to ſatisfy the divine juſtice, yet if 
they had been undergone by any perſon of a 
rank inferior to that of Feſius Chrift, they would 
have been ineffectual, nay, infinitely difpropor- 
tioned to the ſatisfaction which God required. 
Nay, though the higheſt. /eraphin in heaven had 
offered himſelf to become man, and fuffered all 
the torments God's wrath could inflitt upon 
him, yet all this had been inſufficient; the 
whole debt had remained uncancelled, 1 the 
8 Dan 
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hand-awriting, that appeared againſt us, would 
have ſtood in full force. 

The reaſon is, becauſe God demanded no- 

| thing leſs than an equality of juſtice or condign 
ſatigfaction, as divines call it, that is, an atone- 
ment anſwerable to the injury that had been 
done to his infinite majeſty; or, to ſpeak more 
plainly, a reparation of honour equal to the 
affront he had received by the diſobedience of 
our firſt parents. 

Now it is evident, that no pure creature, 
though ever fo excellent, was capable of making 
any ſuch reparation. For if any pure creature 
had been capable of it, then God had been un- 
juſt in exaQting infinitely more than was due to 
him; that is in exaCting that this reparation 
ſhould be made by no other than the perſon of 
his only Son, whoſe dignity being infinite, gave 
an infinite value to every thing he did or ſuffered. 
And it is preciſely from this, T mean the infinite 
dignity of Chr ifs ſacred perfon, that we muſt 
make an eſtimate of the price that was paid 
down, and by conſequence of the debt that was 
cancelled by it. Every action of 7% Chrift 
was of an infinite value. His defcrnding to 
become man, his perfect obedience in all things 
to the will of his Father, and offering himfelf 
to him as a facrifice of expiation, were all in- 
finite humiliations, by which he paid to God an 
infinite honour; and fince the divine juſtice, 
demanded this of him, for reparation of the 
affront he had received, it follows, that the debt 
which was owing could not be fully diſcharged, 
nor the hand-writing that was agoinff us fully 
cancelled upon any other terms; and that b 
conſequence, as God was infinitely honoured by 
the obedience and humiliation of his Son, who 
was equal to him in all things, fo he had been 
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infinitely diſbonoured by the pride and diſobedi- 


ence of our ſirſt parents. | 

Thus we ſee the malice and enormity of mortal 
ſin; it is the greateſt evil that can befal the ſoul, 
and it is. infinitely injurious to Almighty God. 
How comes it then that we deteſt not this in- 
fernal monſter with the greateſt hatred our 
hearts are capable: of ! How comes it that we 
fly not from it, as from the face of a venomous 
ſerpent, that would ſting us to death! Nay, 
how comes it that we admit it fo eaſily into our 
hearts, and when we are ſo unhappy as to have 
yielded to it, we ſhew ſo little concern to be deli- 
vered from it? It is not to be doubted indeed, but 
that the corruption ot man's nature, the fuel of fin 
we carry about us, and the violence of tempta- 
tions, are in a great meaſure the ſource of this 
fatal blindneſs : However, it is no leſs certain, 
that the fuel of fin would be very much weaken- 
ed and the violence of temptations very much 
abated, if we had but a ſtrong faith and hvely 
ſenſe of the truths. I have enlarged upon; be- 
cauſe this would- inſpire us with ſuch a hatred 
of ſin, as would in a great degree counterbalance 
our natural proneneſs to it. 

If then we made it our daily practice, or at 
leaſt as often as we prepare ourſelves for the 
ſacrament of penance, to reflect ſeriouſly upon 
the malice and enormity of mortal (in, it is to 
be hoped, that. by degrees it would work this 
effect upon us, and lay in us ſo deep a founda- 
tion of hatred and deteſtation of it, as would 
arm us againſt the moſt violent aſſaults of cor- 
rupt nature: The reaſon is clear; becauſe it 
would form in us a ſtrong conviction, that ſin is 
the greateſt evil that can befal us; and ſince all 
evils, repreſented as ſuch, are objects which 
we cannot but hate and fear, this conviction 

would 
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would inſenſibly make at leaſt the ſame impreſ- 
ſion upon us, and work us into an equal hatred 
of fear and fin, as we uſually have of any con- 
fiderable temporal evil, when the idea of it is 
livelily repreſented to our thoughts. Now, if 
fin were but as much feared and hated, as thoſe 
things which all reaſonable men regard. as great 
evils, it is-not to be doubted but relapſes,. even 
into the moſt ſecret ſins, would become as rare 
as thoſe crimes which are attended with infamy 
and ruin in this world. 

Let us ſuppoſe God had ordered things ſo, 
that every fin, though ever ſo ſecretly com- 
mitted, ſhould be puniſhed upon the ſpot, with 
ſome very violent pain; equal, for example, to 
that of the rack, or being burnt alive; I aſk 

whether, in that caſe, it be probable that an 
temptation or allurement would be ſtrong 
enough to overcome us ? ſurely no : For it ap- 
pears- more rational to judge, that in the caſe 
ſuppoſed, even the moſt violent temptations 
would be rejected with horror; the reaſon is, 
becauſe the Tos of ſo great an evil would be a 
powerful counterpoiſe, and plead more effec- 
tually for our reſiſting, than corrupt nature for 
our yielding to them. In like manner therefore, 
if we had a ſtrong and lively apprehenſion of 
the evil of fin, if we were practically convinced 
that it is the greateſt evil that can happen to us, 
as it moſt undoubtedly is, this would create in 
us ſo great a fear and deteſtation of it, that the 
violence of temptations, which is now the uſual 
apology for relapſes, would meet a check and 
counterpoiſe equal to that.in the caſe ſuppoſed,, 
and inſtead of drawing us into any ſinful con- 


ſent, only furniſh us with an occaſion to encreaſe- 
our merit. 


Let 
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Let us therefore, conſider ſeriouſly what ſin 
is; let us conſider it over and over again, that 
it may make a ſenſible impreſſion upon us: Let 
us conſider that it is the enemy of God and our 
fouls; that it is a mortal poiſon, which deprives us 
in a moment of that life, which ought to be moſt 
precious to us; that it robs us of the love and 
friendſhip of Almighty God, which is a trea- 
ſure of infinite value: that, finally, it makes us 
ſlaves of the devil, and if death ſurpriſes us in 
that ſtate, renders us eternally unhappy. And 
are not theſe moſt powerful inducements to hate 
and deteſt it ? 

However, let us not ſtop here, but from the 
confideration of the dreadful evils we fall into 
by conſenting ro mortal fin, let us paſs on to con- 
fder how grievoully diſpleafing it is to Almighty 
God. Let us conlider, that every mortal fin is. 
an offence of infinite malice, becauſe committed 
againſt an infinite majefly, and that God is infi- 
mtely difhonoured by it: let us conkider, that 
the apſtate angels were doomed to evertaſting 
flames for one mortat fin; finally, that one mor- 
tal fin excluded Adam, and his Whole poſterity, 
from the kingdom of God; and that the gates 
of Heaven would have been eternally ſhut againſt 
us, had not the San of Gd himſclf become a 
victim of reconciliation, and made atonement to 
God for the injury he had received. Oh! what 
a dreadful ine is that which nothing lefs 
than the bled ov Pty Chris can atone for 
How immenſe is the debt of fin, for which no- 
thing but an infinite treaſure can fatisfy 3 

This confideration carries the greateſt weight 
with it, and gives us the cleareſt and fulleſt idea 
of the enormity of mortal fin; which therefore is 
the moſt ſolid motive to ground our repentance 
upon, whenever we prepare ourſelves for the 
ſacrament 


— 
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ferament of penance : becaufe this motive, if 
well conſidered, will inſpire us with a hatted of 
ſin in itſelf; that is, preciſely as it is un fence 
of God and whoever hates fin, becauſe God is 
offended with it, cannot but have that /i lou 
in his heart, which is the beſt pletige of his re- 
coticiliation to him; and then our repentance 
will be like that of the roya/ prophet, expreſſed in 
thoſe few words, I have firned againff the Lord; 
which was ſo acceptable to God, that Nathan 
was immediately inſpired to pronounce his par- 
don; and fo eftectual in itſelf, that we do not 
read it was'ever followed by any relapſe, at leaſt 
into any fin of the ſame kind. If therefore our 
repentance be grounded upon the ſame ſolid 
motive, the pardon of our fins will be no lels 
ſure, and our amendment as eftettual, if by re- 
peated conſiderations we labour to work our- 
ſelves into a hatred of fin, equal to that of the 
royal prophet ; whereof he has left us this authen - 
tic declaration in his 118th Pſalm, I have hated 
end abominated fin, but thy law have I lowed. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD ENTERTAINMENT. 


OF THE AGGRAVATIONS THAT ATTEND 
RELAPSES INTO MORTAL SIN. 


The loft fate of that man is worſe than the firſt 
Luke x1. 26. 


1 HE parable whereof theſe words are the 
cloſe, is thus ſet forth by St. Lale. When the 
unclean ſpirit is gone out of a man, he walketh through 
dry places, ſeeking reft, and finding none, he ſth, 
T will return into my houſe whence I came out; and 
when he cometh, he findeth it ſwept and garniſhed. 
Then goeth he and taketh to him ſeven other ſpirits, 
more evicked than himſelf, and they enter in, and 

dwell 
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dwell there, and the laft: flate of that mam is worſt 
than the firſt. 


The main drift of this parable, is to reprefent 
two important truths: Fir, that when a.per- 


. fon is delivered from the bondage of. fin by 


baptiſm, or the ſacrament of penance, the devil 
is indefatigable, in ſeeking to replunge him into 
his former ſtate; and the ſecond, that the condi- 
tion of a perſon thus relapſing, is worſe than it 
was before his former deliverance from ſin. 

There is, however, a large difference between 
accidental falls, and a conſtant cuſtom of re- 
lapſing. The former may juſtly be attributed to 
human weakneſs, but the latter deſerves a much 
harſher cenſure; for it betrays an habitual bent 
of the heart, and is uſually the fruit of a large 
degree of inſenſibility, attended with a ſupine 
neglect, of the means neceſſary to ſubdue or 
weaken that inelination, which is the principal 
root of the relapſes I ſpeak of. 

Now, it is of perſons under theſe circum- 
ſtances we muſt chiefly underſtand the words of 
Chriſt, ſaying, that their laſt flate is worſe than 
the fert. Which may be fully made out, t, 
from the aggravationt inſeparable from ſuch re- 
lapſes, and /econdly, from the miſchiefs a finner 
draws upon himſelf, by a cuſtom of relapſing. 
F ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt in this entertain- 
ment. | 

The principal - deſign of this diſcourſe is to 
ſhew, that an habitual ſinner becomes more cri- 
minal, and by conſequence more injurious: to 
God, every time he mul:iplies his relapſes, than 
he was when he received laſt. the benefit of ab- 
ſolution, I mean, however, if all other circum- 
ſtances be equal. For if it is not to be queſ- 
tioned, but the fin or ſins that were the ſubject 
of his preceding confeſſion may be clogged 2 
| | uc 
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ſuch circumſtances, as far. outweigh the aggra- 
vations of relapſe. Neither can it be doubted, 
but. there may be grains of allowance, for extra- 
ordinary and unforeſeen occaſions, or. tempta- 
tions more violent and laſting than ſual. Theſe 
being circumſtances, which le{l.1 the grievoul- 
neſs. of any fin, and may ſerve as a counterpoiſe 
to ſuch aggravations, as would otherwiſe weigh 
down the balance, and charge it with a heavier 
wit, 
: I therefore ſpeak. of perſons, who, without 
any notable change of circumſtances, make a 
cuſtom of returning to their. vomit, and are in 
a kind of a regular tract of confeſſing and re- 
lapſing, as if they only. meant to waſh them- 
ſelves, to appear clean upon extraordinary days, 
and when thoſe are over, to wallow again in 
the mire, and defile themſelves as much as ever. 
Now of theſe, I ſay, what Chrift pronounced of 
the man, into whom the evil ſpirit re-entered 
after he had been once chaſed out, viz. that their 
latter ſlate is worſe than their former, and that by 
every relapſe they contract a new addition of 
guilt, to what they ſtood charged with before 
the laſt pardon of their fins. The reaſon here- 
of is, firſt, becauſe every relapſe implies a greater 
contempt of God; {econd!ly, becauſe it gives a 
freſh aggravation to their former treachery ; and, 
thirdly, becauſe it renders them guilty of a 
pc ug ingratitude. 1. ſhall, ſpeak briefly of 
each. | 
Firſt, then, as to the aggravation of contempt. 
To make myſelf rightly underſtood, I muſt firſt 
thew how every. mortal ſin implies a contempt of 
God, as a general circumſtance inſeparable from 
it. You muſt thereiore know, that there is a 
ſpeculative contempt, and a practical one. The 
former is in the underfanding or judgment; the 
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other in the herrt or ill. And though the latter 
be uſually the effect of the former, they are not 
fo inſeparably connected, but the one may be 
without the other. Specr/atine citempt is nothing 
eiſe but a mean idea conceived of any thing ot 
perfor, and is always grounded upon ſome real 
dr ſuppoſed effect. But pracical rontempt is an 
abſolute and politive determination of the will, 
poſtponing or rejecting any thing for the love 
of ſomething elſe, which it prefers before it. 
And I call it a practical contempl, becauſe it is 
the immediate reſult of our practical judgment, 
which, deliberating and comparing, determines 
the will to that choice. 

Now it is manifeſt, no Chriſtian, though ever 
fo completely wieked in this practice, can ever 
be guilty of a ſpeculative contempt of God ; be- 
eauſe, whoever but believes there is a God, muſt 
of neceſſity believe him to be infinitely perfect; 
and it is impoſſible to have a mean idea of what 
we believe to be infinite in all perſections; or 
condemn him in our {ſpeculative judgments, in 
whom we cannot ſo much as apprehend the leaſt 
defect. Hence it comes to paſs, that libertines 
themſelves will ſometimes ſpeak with as much 
reſpect of Almighty God, as the moſt pious 
Chriſtians ; and they ſpeak but what they really 
think; becauſe their belief is ſound, and their 
ſpeculative judgment free from error. But their 

uilt conſiſts in renouncing in fa, what they 

lieve in ſpeculation, and profeſs in words. 
Their faith is dead, and has no influence upon 

their actions. For though they have the know- 
- edge of God, yet, as St. Paul fays, they glory 
Dim not, but vaniſh amoay in their thoughts, 80 
that notwithſtanding, the high and noble ideas 
they have of God's infinite perfections, which we 
may properly call a ſproudative efteem, they 8 
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guilty of a practical contempt of him in every fig 
they commit; becauſe in every deliberate fin, 
they effectually poſtpone and reject his friend, 
ſhip, for the love of. ſome intereſt or pleaſure, 
which they prefer before him. 

This will appear evident, if we but conſider 
the eſſential oppoſition grace has to fn, and their 
inconſiſtency with each other. The word of 
God compares them to /ight and darkneſs ; be- 
cauſe as theſe can neyer be joined together in 
the ſame ſubject, ſo neither can fn and grace 
meet in the ſame foul. Grace deſtroys fin, and 
ſin expels grace at the very moment it is con- 
ſented to. So that upon the propoſal of any 
temptation, the point in queſtion in effect is 
this, whether the party concerned will reſolve 
to prefer God's grace and friendſhip, or the 
pleaſure of the fin to which he is tempted. 
For he cannot pretend to them both at once, 


but he muſt renounce either the one or the 


other. It is true, it cannot be doubted, but the 
maſt profligate ſinner upon earth, would rather 
chuſe to join them bath together: For no man 
can become guilty of ſuch an extravagant con- 
tempt of God, but that he would rather have his 


friendſhip, than be without it; if the keeping 


of it were to coſt him nothing : but this hejng 
impoſſible, he mult make a peremptory choice; 
and either grace or ſin mult preponderate, with 
an abſolute excluſion of the other. 

Hence it is obſervable, that before a mortal 
fin is conſented to, there paſſes a kind of yerhal 
debate within the foul, in which the under- 
ſtanding deliberates what to prefer, and what 
to poſtpone; conſcience pleading on the one 
hand, and corrupt nature ſaliciting on the other; 
till the judgment blinded with paſſion, and eager 


deſixe of a preſent ſatisfaction, determines the 


will 
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will to prefer what it ought to reject, and reject 
what it ought to prefer. And does not this 
prepoſterous and extravagant choice, made with 
full knowledge and deliberation, imply a manifeſt 
contempt of God? Does not a ſinner, in pre- 
ferring a preſent ſatisfaction, as good as declare, 
that whatever God's friendſhip may be worth in 
Itſelf, yet for his own part, he thinks it not 
worth his keeping it, with the trouble of deny- 
ing himſelf that ſatisfaction? The -caſe admits 
'of no diſpute. For there 1s no argument like 
matter of fact. Nor can there be a more ſub- 
ſtantial proof of our contempt of any thing, 
than our parting with it upon very eaſy terms, 
«eſpecially when it is done with full thought and 
reflection. 

This therefore is the general circumſtance of 
contempt, imbibed in every mortal ſin. But this 
circumſtance, as IJ have undertaken to ſhew, is 
very much aggravated in relapſes, eſpecially if 
they be frequent: Fi, becauſe to do a thing 
often, ſhews a kind of ſettled determination to 
it; which, as it adds to the luſtre and merit of 
virtue, ſoit muſt needs give an aggravation to 
fin, and all the circumſtances that attend it. 
:2dly, Becauſe in all offences, of what kind 
:ſoever, even againſt men, the ſecond tranſgreſ- 
ſion is always eſteemed worſe than the firſt, and 
the third worſe than the ſecond, and ſo for- 
ward; the latter being ſtill worſe than the 
former, and heightening the quality of the 
«offence, as it encreaſes the number. Now, one 
of the reaſons hereof doubtleſs is, becauſe the 


repeating an offence, betrays a greater contempt 


of the party offended, and by conſequence, the 
oftener it is repeated; the more avowed and 
barefaced is the contempt. It therefore ſtands 
with reaſon, that the ſame rule ſhould hold in 


; reference 
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reference to Almighty God, as in the caſe be- 
tween man and man. For it he who makes a 
cuſtom of affronting a man, be reaſonably ſu 

poſed to have a greater contempt of him, than 
he who does it but once or ſeldom, we cannot 
judge otherwiſe of a ſinner, who makes a kind 


of practice of offending Almighty God, by re- 


nouncing his ſacred friendſhip, as often as the 
devil and his paſſions offer him any thing in ex- 
change for it. 

This made Tertullian ſay, that a ſinner, by 
returning to hie vomit, revokes, as it were, his 
former repentance, and makes a kind of atone- 
ment for it to the Devil. Not that he has an 
ſuch thing in his ſpeculative thoughts, but his 
actions imply it, and are a retraction, in fat, 
whereby he now diſclaims God's friendſhip, diſ- 
ſolves the covenant made with him, and (as the 
ſcripture terms it) makes a league with Hell; 
virtue whereof, he ſubjedts himſelf to the devi, 
and owns him for his lord and maſter. 

Hence follows the aggravation of the ſecond 
general circumſtance of ſin, viz. of treachery, 
which is doubtleſs increaſed in every relapſe. 
The reaſon is, becauſe every relapſe is a new 
breach f faith; and a breach of faith, after 
many repeated engagements to the contrary, ts 
a treachery of a much fouler nature than with- 
out that circumſtance. To make this clear, J 
muſt obſerve to you, that the ſacrament of penance 
is a kind of ſecond baptiſin: And as in baptiſm 
we make a ſolemn league and covenant with 
Almighty God, ſo when this is broke by mortal 


Ain, we renew it again by virtue of the /acra- 


ment of penance. Now, in all leagues and cove- 
nants, there are certain conditions agreed to on 
both ſides. The conditions on the part of God, 


when we make our peace with him, are to for- 
give 
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give us our (ins paſt, and reſtore us to his holy 
grace, with all the advantages belonging to it. 
| The principal conditions on the part of the peni- 
1 | tent, are to do penance for his fins, and offend 
| God no more. Upon theſe terms he is again 
1 received into fayour. 
1 Hence it plainly follows, that every reconci- 
0 liation is attended with a freſh engagement of 
fidelity on the part of the penitent; and that as 
often as he has recourſe to the ſacrament of 
enance, ſo often he renews his covenant with 
God, and gives him freſh aſſurances of fidelity 
4o him for the future. As for inſtance, he who 
has been pardoned twenty times, lies under the 
obligation of twenty ſeveral contracts or en- 
gagements; and every one of theſe, beſides his firſt 
baptiſmal yows, ſtands good for ever, and obtiges 
him to a perpetual fidelity ; becauſe they are not 
made for a limited time, but for liſe; nor does 
a penitent promiſe not to fin again for a week, 
month, or year, but never to offend God any 
more. _ | 
Now, from all theſe promiſes, it manifeſtly 
follows, 'that every relapſe is a breach of all the 
covenants, that have ever paſſed between Almighty 
God and the ſinner; as being dire&ly contrary 
to the conditions ſtipulated, and agreed upon 
in every one of them, from the firſt to the laſt : 
And by conſequence, the laſt relapſe cannot but 
imply a higher degree of perfdiou/neſs than any 
of the former; becauſe it always is a violation 
of one ſolemn league, more than the preceding 
one, and breaks at once through all the ſacred 
ties of fidelity, that have ever engaged him to 
God, throughout the whole courſe of his life. 
Thus, then, you ſee how the general circum- 
ſtance of treachery is aggravated by every re- 
lapſe; and the ſame muſt be faid, of that of 


ingratitude ; 
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ingratitude ; which, as it is implied in every fin, 
ſo it receives an aggravation, from every relapſe 
we become guilty of, eſpecially after having ob- 
tained from God's pure mercy, the full diſcharge 
and pardon of our former fins. This is evident, be- 
cauſe the more and greater bleſſings we receive 
from the infinite bounty of God, the more we 
are indebted to him; and the more we are in- 
debted to him, the more ungrateful we are in 
offending him. Now of all bleſſings in this 
life, the pardon of our fins is one of the higheſt 
value; becauſe it delivers us from the power 
and ſlavery of the devil, reſtores us to the life 
of grace, and puts us again into full poſſeſſion 
of the title we had forfeited to eternal bliſs : 
Oh] what treaſures are theſe! What ineſti- 
mable bleſſings! and how great then is the 
bounty and mercy that beſtows them ! Nothing 
truly can equal it in any degree, but the ingrati- 
tude of a ſinner, who makes a cuſtom of abuſin 
the author of it. A ſubject that rebels againſt 
his ſovereign, after he has been pardoned by him 
though but once or twice, for the ſame crime, is 
looked upon as a monſter of ingratitude, and 
deteſted as ſuch by all men of worth and honour. 
What name then can we find, to expreſs the in- 
ratitude a ſinner is guilty of, who ſticks not to 
rebel againſt Almighty God, after the many 


reiterated pardons obtained of him, beſides other 


numberleſs bleſſings over and above? But 
though no words can expreſs the nature of his 
crime, the compariſon may at leaſt help us to 


form ſome idea of it; and r that, 
though the voice of ingratitude be one of the 


baſeſt qualities, even between man and man, yet 
the ingratitude of a ſinner, returning again to 
his. vomit, after he has been ſo often the object 


of God's mercy, has ſomething of foulneſs in 
VoL, I. | M ” 
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it, which infinitely ſurpaſſes whatever can be 
practiſed in that kind, by one man in relation to 
another. 

IT ſhall now conclude, with drawing this one 
donſequence, from the conſideration I have en- 
larged upon, viz. that, ſince the frequent re- 
fapſes of habitual ſinners, are ſo extremely in- 
jurious to the divine majeſty and goodneſs, as I 
Rs juſtly repreſented them to be, it is no 
wonder they ſhould often terminate, either in a 
final impenitence, or, at the beſt, in a death-bed 
repentance, which is the laſt and worſt chance a 
finner can have for his ſoul. That the matter 
of fact is do, is but too manifeſt from experience; 
and, in effect, is but what the Holy Ghoft has 
menaced by the mouth of St. Paul, who writes 
thus to the Galatians, chap. vii. Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked ; for whatſoever a man ſowtth, 
that ſball he alſo reap ; for he that ſeaveth in the 


Peſo, af of the fleſh reap corruption ; but he that 
 foweth in the ſpirit, = of the ſpirit reap life 
everlaſting. This doctrine of St. Paul, is ground- 
ed on this undoubted maxim in morality, viz. 
that God uſually covers the effects, both of 
His ＋ and mercies, under the opera- 
tions of natural cauſes. Now, there is almoſt 
as natural a connection between the manner of 
men's hves, and their deaths, as there is between 
the nature of any ed, and its fruit. A long 
ſeries of good works, is the natural ſeed of a 
happy death; and a long practice of vice tends 
as naturally to an unhappy one. Whatſcever a 
man ſoweth, thet alſo ſhall he reap. 
But though there were uo natural connec- 
tion between them, it is enough, that God has 
promiſed the one, as the proper reward of virtue, 
and threatened the other, as the juſt puniſhment 
of ſin. He promiſes incomprehenſible rewards 
to 
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to ſpur us on to virtue, and he threatens endleſs 
evils to deter us from fin : And, he will moſt cer- 
tainly make good his promiſes, by crowning a 
good life with a happy death; ſo nothing but a 
groundleſs and inſupportable preſumption, can 
make men flatter themſelves, that the praCtice of 
vice will terminate in the reward of virtue; and 
that God, who is faithful to his word, will favour 
thoſe with the death of the juſt, who have lived 
the lives, and walked in the paths of the wicked. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


THE MISCHIEFS A SINNER DRAWS ON HIMSELE 
BY A CUSTOM OF RELAPSES. 


And the laſt ſtate of that man is worſe than the firſt. 
Luke xi. 26. 


Tur aggravations infeparable from a cuſtom 
of relapſes, has been fully demonſtrated in m 
laſt diſcourſe, wherem I have ſhewed plainly, 
that the laſt flate of a relapſing ſinner is worſe 
than the firſt ; which, however, is not only true 
in relation to Almighty God, whoſe diſpleaſure 
he incurs more prievouſly than before; but alſo 
in relation to his own ſoul, whoſe evils are gra- 
dually increaſed by it; as will appear from the 
miſchiefs he draws on himſelf by every relapſe, 
as ſhall be ſhewn in this entertainment. 

The firſt miſchief that attends a cuſtom of 
relapſing, is a continual uneaſineſs, and diſquiet 
of conſcience. Experience ſuffices to convince 
us, how great an evil this is; I mean, to one 
who is not utterly bardened in fin: For as the 
greateſt bleſſing in this life is an eaſy mind, 

rounded upon a good conſcience, ſo there can 
- no real happineſs without it. The repoſe of 
a good conſcience is as a continual feaſt, and the 
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torment of a troubled one, labouring under the 


uilt of mortal fin, is, to the foul, much what 
the rack is to the body. It allows her no reſt, 
diſquiets her night and day, and ſours all the 
pleaſures of life: Nay, let a man be otherwiſe 
ever ſo happy, and enjoy all the advantages of 
health, wealth, friends, or any thing the world 
can beſtow upon him, he is effectually miſerable, 
under the ſtings and laſhes of a. bad conſcience. 

The heathens themſelves, were ſo ſenſible of 
this truth, that they-looked upon the torment of 
a guilty conſcience, as one of the heavieſt pu- 
niſhments in this world ; and therefore, repre- 
ſented it figuratively, by things -of which they 
had the greateſt horror, as the gnawing of 
vipers, the haunting of frightful ſpectres, the 
laſhes of the furies, and the like. 

Now, if this be the inſeparable puniſhment 
of fin in general, at leaſt to a ſoul not utterly 
loſt to all ſenſe of God, and another world, it 
is, doubtleſs, much worſe in the caſe of re- 
lapſes; becauſe, as the guilt is greater, ſo the 
fting that follows it mult alſo be ſharper, and 
the party concerned, more diſquieted and un- 
eaſy under it. And indeed, the reaſons he has 


to be uneaſy under it, are but too many, and 
too well grounded. Firſt, the melancholy re- 


flection of having, for a momentary pleaſure, 
loſt that ſolid peace of mind he enjoyed before, 
frets and galls him to the very quick: Then the 
thought of having, by his laſt treaſon and ingra- 
titude, provoked God's anger more than ever, 
diſturbs him with the terror of his judgments. 
To this is added, the confuſion he is under of 
again confeſling his fins, which the devil's malice 
often heightens to an exceſſive degree, either to 
throw him into ſome deſperate courſe, or at leaſt 
to keep him in his power, by the ſhame of lay- 
| | ing 
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ing open the freſh ulcer of his ſoul, and implor- 
ing again the mercy he has ſo lately abuſed. 

Add to this, the mortifying thought that he 
is now to begin again, as having, by his relapſe, 
loſt all the fruit of his paſt labours, and not 
only forfeited the favour and friendſhip of Al- 

mighty God, but the merits of all the good 
works he has ever practiſed, which are now | 

cancelled, and of no. more benefit to him, than | 

| 

| 


if they had never been performed. This is the | 
general doctrine of divines, grounded upon the / 
word of God, who ſpeaks thus by the mouth 0 


of Ezechiel; If the juſt man, ſays he, with- 4 
draws himſelf from his juſtice, io return to his L 


former iniquity, I will forget all the good he has | 
done. And the wiſe man ſays upon this ſubject, | 
What does it. avail a man, who has touched © (111 4 
body, to have waged himſelf, if he again defies N 
himſelf, and touches it? 4 

Theſe are ſome reaſons of that uneaſineſs | 
and diſquiet of conſcience, which a cuſtom of 4 
relapſing brings with it. But I take the princi- A 
pal one to be the juſt ground it gives of ſuſ- 4 
pecting the validity of preceding confeſſions: 4 
For, though I have no reaſon to think myſelf 4 
inclined to repreſent things worſe than they 5 
really are, yet I cannot, without flattery, aſ- 3 
ſure aN finners, that they need not trou- 4 
ble themſelves about the validity of their paſt 4 
confeſſions, unleſs they can firſt aſſure me that, 
to the beſt of their knowledge, whenever they i 
confeſſed their ſins, they always reſolved ſeri- 
ouſly, both to avoid the occaſions. of their re- 
lapſes, and uſe ſerious endeavours to overcome 
the difficulties they labour under; for, whoever. 
is not conſcious to himſelf, of ever having failed. 
in either of thoſe two points, (ſuppoſing always, 
that no fraud has been ufed in his confeſhons) 


M 3 may, 
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may, notwithſtanding his relapſes, be falſely 
adviſed, not to be over-ſolicitous about what is 

alt, but rather take care of what is to come, 
by often repeating the ſame good purpoſes, and 
doing his beſt endeavours to put them faithfully 
in practice. PEE | 

But if, on the contrary, any one's conſcience 
reproaches him, that he either has not always 
ſeriouſly refolved to avoid the occaſions of fin, 
or has not propoſed to take due meaſures, for 
the overcoming of his habits, ſuch an one has all 
the reaſon in the world to be very uneaſy, about 
the validity of his paſt confeſſions; and to tell 
him otherwiſe, would be to flatter him into a 
falſe ſecurity, and encourage him to go on 
quietly in the way of perdition : The is 1s 
plain, becauſe contrition, which is an effential 
part of penance, and implies a ſerious purpoſe 
of amendment, as well as forrow for fins paſt, 
is defeCtive without the two fore-mentioned re- 
ſolutions ; and the defect of any one eſſential 
Paz ſuffices to make the whole confeſſion null, 

add, moreover, that when relapſing grows 
into a habit or cuſtom, there is generally ground 
enough to ſuſpect, that ſome defect in the re- 
pentance, is the real occaſion of it; and it is 
to be feared, that whoever is under this unhappy 
circumſtance, if he will but look back into the 
method of his paſt confeſſions, and examine 
them impartially, will, for the moſt part, diſ- 
cover defects enough to find himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of being as ſolicitous, to make good 
what is paſt, as careful to avoid all cauſes of 
the like for the future. 

But there remains yet another miſchief in- 
ſeparable from a cuſtom of relapſing, viz. that 
the habit of it, and, by conſequence, the dif- 
ficulty of amendment, is uſuaily increaſed by 

_ every 
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every relapſe. Now this increaſe of difficult 
proceeds from ſeveral cauſes: Fit, From the 
withdrawing of the divine Spirit; who, as he 
pours himſelf liberally on thoſe that are care- 
ful to preſerve his holy grace, enlightening their 
underſtanding, ſtrengthening their wills, in- 
flaming their aſfections, and viſiting them with 
a thouſand pious motions and inſpirations ; ſo 
he withdraws himſelf, with all theſe favours, 
from thoſe who know not how to ſet a true va- 
lue upon this precious treaſure, but are ready 
to part with it for every ſinful pleaſure that 
courts their inclinations: From theſe, I ſay, | 
he withdraws himſelf, by the ſame ſteps and 4 
degrees, as they depart from the way of God's 
eommandments; and forbears communicaing 
thoſe extraordinary lights and ſpecial graces, 
without which the ordinary ones are, for the 
moſt part, rendered fruitleſs, through the cor- 
ruption of their hearts, cauſed by the ſtrong 
inclination to fin on the one hand, and the ha-- 
bit they have contracted of reſiſting God's in- 
ſpirations on the other. 1 
Whence follows, of courſe, the ſecond'icauſe,, A 
that- increaſes the difficulty of their return to | 
God; to wit, the new addition of power the 
devil gets over them, by every ſin they relapſe 
into: For ſince every act of mortal fin — 
God from the ſoul, and puts the devil in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; becauſe chere is no middle or va- ö 
cancy in the ſoul, but either God or Satan muſt 
be maſter of it;, it follows, that wo meta” 


= 


of ſuch acts, as it ſets a ſinner at a great diſ- 
tance from God, and the influences of his hol 
grace, ſo, at the ſame time, it gives the devil 
an opportunity to fortify himſelf more ſtrongly ; 
the conſequence whereof can be no other, than 
the increaſing {till more and more, the difficulty 
M 4 of. 
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of his return to God. And ſince one relapſe 
naturally draws on another, the frequent mul- 
tiplying of them, cannot but at length eſtabliſh 
the dominion of the devil over him, in fuch a 
manner, that it will become at length the work 
of nothing leſs than a very extraordinary grace, 
to reſcue him out of bis power. 92 

This leads me to a third cauſe, that renders 
the recovery of a relapſing ſinner ſtill more 
and more difficult, to wit, the natural increaſe 
and growth'of habits by a frequency of their 
acts. This is evident from experience, even 
in the progreſs of virtucus habits, or ſuch as 
are indifferent in themſelves; for the oftener 
we repeat their acts, the deeper they take root 
and there is no way of attaining to a proficiency 
in any of them, but by practice, that is, a fre- 
quent repetition of their proper acts. But vi- 
cious habits have a great advantage over theſe, . 
and are of a much quicker growth; becauſe. 
corrupt nature is, as it were, their proper and 
natural ſoil : 'They are like weeds that grow 
wild, and come up of themſelves: Nay, there 
even needs a preat deal of care and pains to 
deſtroy them: But if, inſtead of this, we alſo 
cultivate and cheriſh them, if the foil be im- 
proved, and prepared for them, over and above, 
we may eaſily gueſs how quick they will grow 
upon us. : | 

However, thus far is certain, that every time 
we yield to any vicious habit, we become 
proner to yield to it againz we make nature 
more pliable to all its impreſſions; we give a 
new ſtrength to it, and make it fink deeper than 
before. Our paſhons are like a head-ſtrong 
mob, the more we gratify them in their unrea- 
ſonable demands, the more we encourage them - 
to rebel; and the only way to bring them to 


terms 
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terms of reafon, is to keep them under a ſevere 
diſcipline. Was there ever any man ſubject to 
the tyranny of any paſſion, but muſt own, that 
the beginning of his misfortune was dated fronr 
the firſt time he yielded to it? And that the 
gradual increaſe of its power over him, was alſo 
wholly owing to the very ſame cauſe ;- which, 
as often as it was repeated, ſtill produced the 
ſame effect, and gave a new addition of ſtrength. 
to the growing evil? Muſt he not own, that 
whenever he indulged that paſhon, he found it 
more rebellious afterwards? And when he ' 1 
flattered himſelf, he would but gratify it for 9 
the preſent, he only ſet it a craving more. | 
eagerly, and cut out work for a more. difficult 1 
combat than before ?- | 1 
It is therefore evident, that the tyranny of 1 
ſin increaſes with ſinning, and that the oftener 
we yield, the more we deſire to yield, and be- ; 
come leſs able to reſiſt: Nay, we may yield fo 1 
4 

? 


long, till it becomes in a” manner natural, and 
our power of refiſting ſo weak, that we are 
ſcarce ſenſible that We have any. I ſhould be 
afraid to ſay this; had J not St. Auflin's autho- 
rity for it, whoſe words upon this ſubject are 
quoted by every body. Ex voluntate perverſa 
facta eft libido, & dum ſervitur libidini facta eff 
conſuetudo ; & dum conſuetudini non reſiſtitur; 
facta ęſt neceſſitas. Here we have all the prin- 
cipal ſteps and degrees of a growing habit, de- 
ſcribed by this ſaint. His words may be tranſ- 

lated thus: The will, not governed, tnrns to an 
eager deſire of fin; and by our gratifying this de- 

fire, it is formed into a habit, and a habit not re- 


o 
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fed becomes a neceſſity. St. 1fidore expreſſes the 1 
ame in theſe terms: Ai conſuetudinem parit 4 


conſuetudo neceſſitatem, neceſſitas mortem, that is 
to lay, Ad. produce 4 habit, a Habit be gels a 
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. neceſſity, and neceſſity terminates in death, mean- 


ing the eternal death of the ſoul. 
It is true, I cannot but think that both theſe 


fathers are to be underſtood in a qualified ſenſe, 


and not of an abſolute and irreſitable neceſſity. 
For, where there is no power to reliſt, there 
can be no liberty, and without liberty there is 
no fin, becauſe fin is a free and voluntary tranſ- 
greſſion againſt the law of God. However, 
their words import a violent bent, and prone- 
neſs of nature, as ſeems to approach very near: 
to an irreſiſtable neceſſity in all its g. And 


* © this is what the ſcripture calls the /ervitude or 
ſlavery of fin. Becauſe as a ſlave is at his maſ- 


ter's beck, to obey all his orders, though ever ſo 
extravagant; fo a perſon, under thele unhappy 
circumſtances, is ſo perfectly ſubject to the 
tyranny of his prevailing paſſion, that he ſcarce 
knows what it is to reſiſt, and ſeems rather 
hurried on, or thruſt forward, like an engine, 
than to act freely, when objects, which are 
agreeable to that inclination, and accuſtomed 
to prevail upon it, preſent themſelves. 

Oh ! how dangerous and deplorable is the 
ſtate of a ſinner reduced to ſuch a ſervitude | 
It is true, his condition is not deſperate, becauſe, 
as St. Auſtin ſays, no wound is incurable to an 
gmnipotent- phyſician 5 and as long as there is life, 
there is hope. Nay, he is bound to do all he 
can to work higgſelf out of it; particularly, by 


an humble and hearty prayer, by reading pious 


books, mortifying his ſenſes, and avoiding all 


-occahons of the ſin he is inclined to. How- 


ayer, we cannot but conſider him, as one re- 


"duced to a moſt dangerous ſtate. And there- 


Tote, ſince every fin we commit, brings us till 
nearer and nearer to this unhappy ſtate, be- 
cauſe, by every fin the power of fin is aca, 
: i an 
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and the power of reſiſting is diminiſhed ; it 
follows evidently, that by every relapſe, the re- 
covery of a finner becomes more difficult than 
it was before, and that the oftener he falls, the 
harder it is for him to riſe again. And ſo his 
difficulties go on increaſing, till, by multiplying 
relapſes, he brings himſelf to the condition 1 
have deſcribed, which, as St. Jdore tells us, 
uſually ze; minates in death, by clofing all up, 
with the laſt ſruits of fin in this life, I mean, 
deſpair, and final impenitence. G 
Thus we fee the nature, and dangerous con- 
ſequences of, relapſes; that is, the injury the 
do to God on the one hand, and the miſchiefs 
they bring with them on the other. In my laſt 
diſcourſe, 1 laid before you the bare-faced con- 
zempt of God, the treachery and ingratitude which 
thoſe, who continue in the practice of them, 
are guilty of :. But fince it ufually happens, 
that perſons accuſtomed to fin, are but little 
affected with conſiderations of this nature, ſelf- 
intereſt ought. at leaſt to open their eyes, and 
make them ſenſible” of the unhappy ſtate they 
live in: For what content or: ſatisfaction can 
they enjoy? What eaſe can they have under 
the weight, and continual reproaches of a: 


guilty conſcience ? Are not their very pleaſures 


imbittered by it? Have they any thing to com- 


fort them in their affliftions ?: Then again, what 


fears and agonies do they ſuffer ? Are they not 
diſturbed with every danger that threatens 
them ? Nay, often. with the mere imagination 
of it ? Is not the very thought of death, as 
bitter almoſt as death itſelf; with the ap- 


prehenſion of their being ſurpriſed by it, in 


a ſtate in which they know themſelves wholly 
unprovided for itt 
F Theſe 
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Theſe certainly are the uſual attendants, this 
is the _ portion of a guilty conſcience. 
And trul N nothing is a greater evidence of the 
power of ſin, than that all the miſeries it 
makes men ſuffer, even in this life, are not 
ſufficient to move them, to a generous reſolu- 
tion to throw off its yoke. But will they not 
conſider, that the longer they continue ſubject 
to it, the more they increaſe their ſlavery ? 
Will they not conſider, that every fin they com- 
mit, is the addition of a new and ſtrong link 
to the chain that holds them in bondage; and 
that by adding fin to fin, they may at length 
ſtrengthen their fetters to ſuch a degree, as to 
E it in a great meaſure out of their power to 

reak looſe from them? 

I fay, in a great meaſure, to expreſs the dif- 
ficulty of it. For though it be true that a 
ſinner cannot abſolutely lofe the power of re- 
turning to God, during the courſe of this life 
= this power may, by a long cuſtom of ſinning, 

ſo cramped and weakened, and his vicious 
habits ſo ſtrengthened, that without an ex- 
traordinary grace to enable him, which he has 
no reaſon to preſume upon, he will never have 
the courage and reſolution to break through 
all the difficulties into which he has thrown 
himſelf ; and experience will too late convince 
him, that it is much eater to conquer a paſſion 
in the beginning, than even to ſtruggle heartily 
with it, when it is once fortified by habit and 
cuſtom, | 

J only wiſh the experiment may never be 
tried; and conclude with our Saviour's advice 

to the cripple cured by him, Sin now no more, 


W ſomething worſe befal thee, 92 
F fa THE 


OP 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ENTERTAINMENT. 


OF VENIAL SIN. 


He who contemneth little things, ſhall fall by 
degrees, Eccl. xix. 1. 


Have, in the foregoing diſcourſes, ſet 
forth the enormity of mortal ſin, and the danger 
of frequent relapſes into it ; the order of my 
ſubject now calls upon me to propoſe ſome ge- 
neral means to prevent this evil. The firſt of 
theſe, and which appears the moſt natural, is 
to be ſolieitous to avoid, not only mortal fin it- 
felf, but every thing that borders upon it, and 
the very remoteſt ſteps towards it. For, as the 
greateſt virtue is ſometimes owing for its firſt 
riſe and progs'ls ro very ſmail beginnings, ſo 
is it alſo with vice. Hence one falſe ſtep in 
the beginning, has often drawn after it a long 
train of ſinful diſorders, and the blackeſt crimes 
may be uſhered in by the tmalleſt failings. Nay, 
the natural courſe of things ſeems to require 
that it ſhould be ſo. For vice has its degrees 
to go through as well as virtue : the ſoul muſt 
be prepared, before ſhe can familiarize herſelf 
with it; and it is as unnatural for a man to 


fall from virtue to the depth of vice, as it is for 


water that is boiling hot, to paſs to the greateſt 
degree of coldneſs, without being firſt luke- 
warm. _ : 

For this reaſon, as there is no degree of vir- 
tue ſo ſmall, but ought to be cultivated and 
cheriſhed, becauſe it may be gradually im- 


proved; fo is there no fin ſo inconſiderable, but 


what we ought to be jealous of, and carefully 


ut a ſtop to in the beginning; becauſe if it 
be neglected, it may prove to be of dangerous 
conſequence, and become the feed of mortat _ 
S . A fin: 
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ſin: For how ſmall ſoever it may ſeem in itſelf, 
it prepares the way for greater ones, and opens 
a breach for the devil to enter at, and make 
himſelf. maſter of the ſoul, as we are expreſsly 
forewarned by the Holy Ghoſt, aſſuring us, 
that he avho contemneth liitle things, ſpall fall by 
degrees. And by Chrift alſo, who tells us, that 
evhoever is unfaithful in ſmall things, is alſo un- 


fan in great ones. 


ou plainly ſee, I ſpeak not of the danger 
of barely committing, but of contemning, or 
ueglecting venial fins. For there is a large dif- 
ference between theſe tWo; becauſe to be ſur- 
priſed into them, is an effect of human weak- 
neſs, even in the moſt pious Chriſtians; but 
to contemn them, is not only to commit them 
with full knowledge and delibezation, but to 
multiply them one after another, without any 
farther care or concern to atone for them, or 


give a check to their growth, by a ſpeedy re- 


pentance. Now this conterapt or neglect of 
venial fins, is fo great a diſpoſition to mortal, 
that whoever is guilty of the one, ſeldom ſtops 
long without falling into the other, as I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew in this entertainment, 

The firſt reaſon why a contempt of venial 
fin diſpoſes to mortal, is grounded upon the 


natural connection the one has with the other. 


This reafon comprehends not all venial fins, 
with relation to mortal fins in general, but only 


| ſuch venial and mortal fins as are within the 


fame ſpecies, or proceed from the ſame root, 
and only differ in their ſeveral reſpective de- 
es. Now the connection between theſe ve- 


wal and mortal fins is ſuch, that he who makes 
a little account of the one, will not long avoid 
being drawn or ſurpriſed into the other. For, 
it is with the diſtempers of the ſoul, as with 
thoſe of the body: Many have paid dear for 

b having 
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having neglected a flight indiſpoſition, which, 
if care had been taken at firſt, would have gone 
off without ſarther conſequence ; but being ne- 
glected, brought them at laſt to their grave. 
The ſcratch of a pin is but a trivial wound, 
yet if you let it feſter, or turn to a gangrene, 
it may coſt you your liſe. In like manner, 
though a venial fin be but a flight indiſpoſition, 
or a ſmall wound of the foul, as I may call it; 
yet, it through want of timely care, you pre- 
vent not its growth, it may eaſily become mor- 
tal, and deprive you of your ſpiritual life. 
Thus he that accuſtoras himſelf to pilfering 
thefts, will not be long before he becomes guilty 
of great ones. Thus it alſo often comes to paſs, 
that the firſt motions of anger or impatience, 
if not checked immediately, break out foon 
after into a violent ſtorm, and many times into 
murmurs and blaſphemies againſt God. Thus 
again, a cuſtomary neglect or coldneſs in our 
devotions, paves the way to libertiniſm. Thus, 


finally, a {mall miſunderſtanding, not imme» 


diately made vp, fours upon the heart, and turns 
into implacable rancour; a light ſuſpicion de- 
liberately entertained, is by degrees improved 
into a conſummate raſh judgment; an immo- 
derate liberty of diſcourſing of our neighbour's 


imperfections, draws on inſenfibly downright 


detracting; and indiſcreet familiarity ſmooths 
the way to criminal immodeſties; and ſo forth, 
in innumerable other caſes, in which venial ſins 
have ſo great an affinity with mortal, that 
they are but, as it were, an eaſy ſtep to it: 
Nor would this foul gueſt be able to get ad- 
mittance into the heart, were it not introduced 
by failings of a leſs frightful aſpect ? 

This leads me to a ſhort digreſſion, relating 
to the immediate occaſions of mortal ſin, which 


all are indiſpenſably bound to ſhun. By inmme- 


caſe 
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diate occaſions, I mean thoſe which ſeldom or 
ever fail of being followed by, and are but, as 
it were, one ſingle remove from the mortal (in, 
to which they diſpoſe either of their own na- 
ture, or by reaſon of the peculiar weakneſs of a 
temper eaſily wrought upon. All then, I ſay, are 
bound in conſcience to ſhun occaſions of this 
nature to the utmoſt of their power. The reaſon 
whereof is manifeſt, becauſe their connection 
with mortal ſin is ſo great, that whoever loves 
the one, cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to hate 
the other; as he who will needs be handling 
pitch, when he can avoid it, may be preſumed 
to be no friend to cleanlineſs. So that the 
danger here threatens not barely at a diſtance, 
as in the venial fins I have hitherto ſpoken of, 


but brings immediate death to the- foul, and 


verifies the ſaying of Solomon, that he who loves 
danger ſhall periſh in it. Whence it plainly 
follows, that whoever is concerned in any oc- 
caſion of this nature, and approaches the ſacred 
tribunal without a firm purpoſe to ſeparate him- 
ſelf from it, is guilty of ſacrilege; his confeſ- 
fion being a mere mockery, and ſerving only to 
render 2. criminal, end of — 
him to God: ſince his heart keeps a ſecret cor- 
refpondence with his enemy, though his tongue 
makes ever ſo many proteſtations to the con- 
trary. | | | 
But to return to the point in queſtion : the 


fecond reaſon why a contempt of venial fin diſ- 


poſes to mortal, is, becaufe committing them 
frequently (I mean with deliberation) makes 
ſinning grow familiar to us; it accuſtoms us to 
have a kind of diſregard to God's holy law, and 
hardens us inſenſibly againſt the fear of tranſ- 

eſſing: which being one of the ſtrongeſt 

nces againſt fin, when this fence is broke down, 
| * a free 


* ” 
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a free paſſage is opened for all ſorts of ſin to en- 
ter in upon us. 

'The force of this reaſon will appear the better, 
if we conſider that the firſt and chief care of 
thoſe, who are charged with the education of 
children, is to ground them well in the fear of 
Ged, and inſpire them with a great horror of 
fin; this being the moſt ſolid foundation of 
virtue, and beſt. ſecurity of vice. Now, when 
a perſon is thus principled, aud the fear of God 
has taken deep root in the foul; the firſt pro- 
poſal of a mortal ſin, is apt to ſtartle him as 
much, as if you ſhou!d ſhew him a deep pre- 
cipice, and bid him throw himſelt headlong in- 
to it. The very thought of it affects him with 
horror, and: ſerves only to alarm him into a 
watchfulneſs and concern, anſwerable to the 
greatneſs of the danger that threatens him. 

Nor is the devil ignorant of this great ſecret. 
He is too great a maſter in the myſtery of ini- 
quity, and the art of training ſouls up to it, 
not to know that to puſh them all at once to 
the brink of the precipice, or tempt them to 
mortal fin at the very firſt ſuggeſtion, is ſo far 
from promenng, that it is the direct way to ob- 
ſtruct and fru 
knows the net muſt be ſpread at a diſtance, and 
the danger kept out of fight : He knows a ten- 
der conſcience muſt be nicely managed, and 
weaned by degrees from the ſhame and fear of 
fin, in which it was nurſed, before it can be 
worked up to a pitch of boldneſs, to venture 
upon offending God mortally : And, the only 
ſure way he has to effect this, is to lead men 
on gently, from ſtep to ſtep, from one degree 
of ſin to another, till he brings them at laſt ſo 
far, as to make little or no account of deli- 
berate venial fins, For, when this difficulty is 

once 


rate his malicious deſigns: He 
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once well got over, when offending God with 
full deliberation, tkough but in ſmall things, 
is once become familiar and eaſy, it is ma- 
niſeſt, the devil has then got over a very con- 
ſiderable part of his work; becauſe, by this 


means, the greateſt obſtacle to mortal fin, I 


mean, the fear of God, and a certain tenderneſs 
of confcience, are then, trough not wholly 
taken away, at leaſt removed. in a. very great 
meaſure : and what remains to be done, is little 
more than leading an enemy againſt a town, 
already well diſpoſed and prepared to receive 
him. And therefore, the devil chooſes moſtly 
this flow and gradual method of corrupting in- 
nocent ſouls, and bringing them under the 
_ and ſlavery of fin: A long experience 

ving ſufficiently evidenced the infallible truth 
of this divine oracle; viz. that He who. contemns 
little things, ſhall fall by degrees. 

o explain myſelt by ſome familiar inſtance ; 
when, for example,.the devil intends to draw a 
perſon from his ordinary duties or devotions, in 
order to draw him inlenſibly into an irregular 
courſe of life, the firſt ſteꝑ he makes is to bring 
him to a negligent performance of them : His 
next endeavour is to prevail, at leaſt, ſo far 
upon him, as to make him put them off to ſome 
unuſual or unſeaſonable hour : He propoſes not 
as yet an abſolute omiſſion of them, becauſe he 
finds him not diſpoſed to ſwallow this bait: Be- 
ſides, he knows the abſolute omitting of cer- 
tain duties. is. but a natural and. eaſy ſequel to 
our putting them off from time to time, and 
will ſoon follow of courſe. Some hindrance, 
for example, wholly unforeſeen, intervenes at 
the time deſigned. The party finds himſelf en- 
paged in company, which he cannot well leave : 

is true, he. has at. firſt ſome ſqueamiſhneſs of 


conſcience 
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conſcience to omit them; but it cannot be 
helped: Neceflity has no law. This happens 
ſeveral times. Ihe ſcruple he had at firſt wears 
off by degrees; he begins to be habituated to 
it; at length, whether any hindrance happens 
or not, he wholly lays aſide the devotions he 


formerly uſed. to practiſe. The omitting of 


one draws on inſenſibly the. omitting of another 
becauſe the ground of it, which is a tenderneſs 
of conſcience, and a zeal for the ſervice of 
God, is weakened by it: And thus he falls, 
not all at once, but by certain eaſy ſteps and 
degrees, into a negligent and flothful courſe of 
life, which, as experience convinces, ſeldom 


fails to baniſh from the heart the fear of God, 


and engage perſons in irregular ways, the uſual 
conſequences whereof, are habits of mortal 


fin. 80 that you ſee, a ſmall neglect, not 


corrected in time, proves often to be the firſt 
link of a long chain of fins, which at laſt drag 
the ſoul to everlaſting perdition. 

Nay, we may conſidently ſay of perſons that 
have been virtuouſly educated in their youth, 


and early grounded in the fear of God, that 


the devil, with all his power and malice, would 
never be able to faſten conſiderably upon them, 
did he not get his firſt hold by tin, which, in 
appearance, are inconſiderable, and of no con- 
ſequence; whereas thouſands of this ſort, have 
been drawn into the moſt ſcandalous and wicked 
courſes, by the very ſteps: I have marked out. 
How many have turned mere ſots, who at firſt 
deteſted the vice of drunkenneſs, and even had 
a natural averſion to it; but engaging them» 
ſelves. unwarily in, company, were drawn in by 


degrees from ſipping to drinking, and from 


{ſmaller exceſſes to greater, till having ferved 
this ſort of apprenticeſhip, as I may call it, for 
| ſome 
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fome time, they became at laſt complete maſ- 
ters of the trade, and not only follow it them- 
ſelves, but help to train up others in it? How 
many, again, have, only by beginning with 
mock-oaths, run inſenſibly into the vice of 
curſing and ſwearing, though at their firſt com- 
ing into the world, they had the greateſt hatred 
to it ? Finally, how many innocent ſouls have 
been trepanned this way into all the extrava- 
gancies of a diſorderly life, who at firſt would 
have ſooner thrown themſelves into the jaws of 
a bear or lion, than conſented to the fins the 
afterwards committed, without bluſhing or re- 
morſe ? 
Nay, do we not ſee daily examples of this 
nature? A young man enters into the world 
with inclinations to virtue, and principles of 
religion to ſupport it; but being now maſter of 
a plentiful fortune, the devil puts it into his 
head that devotion is not a gentleman-like vir- 
tue; that regular hours are only fit for colleges 
and cloiſters; and that to be adviſed by friends, 
or parents, is to be treated like a child, and 
kept under tutelage. Here is yet no propoſal 
of any vice : 'The devil is only buſy in difarm- 
ing his virtue, and he certainly takes the fitteſt 
time to ſucceed in his malicious deſign; be- 
cauſe a young man never ſtands more in need 
of keeping up thoſe fences, I mean, devotion, 
regularity, and a docile temper, to preſerve the 
good fruits of his education, than at the criti- 
cal time of his firſt entrance into the world ; 
it being evident, from experience, that the 
meaſures a perſon takes at that time, determine 
uſually his life for ever after, and have a con- 
fiderable influence upon his happineſs or un- 
happineſs, both in this world and the next. So 
that if he begins then to lay aſide the — 
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of a regular and uniform devotion if he lives b 
chance and humour, inſtead of rule and me- 
thod; if he withdraws himſelf from the direc- 
tion and charitable advice of friends, for fear 
of incommoding his inclinations z we may rea- 
dily pronounce upon him, that he is in a dan- 
gerous way; and though he be not yet guilty 
of criminal exceſſes, they will ſoon follow; the 
fences are already broke down, the paſſage is 
clear, and the world and fleſh may enter in at 
leiſure. 

| Hence it is, that as the devil has, by long 
experience, found this gradual method of cor- 
rupting innocent ſouls to be the moſt ſucceſsful, 
ſo he certainly infpires thoſe miniſters of ini- 
quity, who ſerve under him in this wicked 
trade, to employ the ſame artifice in purſuing 
their deſigns. What man has ever had the im- 
pudence to make a barefaced criminal propoſal 
to a virtuous woman at the firſt interview ? He 
knows it will be rejected with horror and in- 
dignation, unleſs ſhe can firſt be prevailed upon 
to lay aſide ſome part, at leaſt, of that modeſt 
behaviour, which is the beſt guard as well as 
ornament of her ſex, and keeps men in reſpect. 


For as long as ſhe keeps up to the nice rules of 


modeſty, and neither encourages nor ſuffers 
any of thoſe liberties or addreſſes, by which ill- 
deſigning men commonly lay their ſnares at a 
diſtance, her virtue is as ſafe as a citadel, to 
which no army can make its approaches. But 
if thoſe freedoms be tolerated, or allowed of, 


her virtue may be in Ganger; ſince libertines, 


who have no other aim than to corrupt it, will 


be encouraged by it to redouble their endeavours 


to draw her inſenſibly into a more criminal 


compliance. 
OM Wherefore, 


| 
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W herefore, to conclude this diſcourſe, it 
highly concerns all thoſe, whom God has hi- 
therto preſerved from vice, to take timely warn- 
ing by the falls of ſo many other miſerable 
ſouls, who ſtood once as fair for Heaven as 
themſelves, and might have eaſily maintained 
their ground, had they but been careful not to 
give the devil an advantage over them, by 
putring themſelves within his reach, when hey 
ought to have kept him at a diſtance, whic 
would have certainly ſecured them againſt his 
temptations: For the condition of man's ſoul 
in this world, is much the ſame with that of 
a town beſieged by an enemy: As long as the 
enemy is bravely repulſed from the out-works, 
a town is in no danger of being taken; but 
when he has once lodged himſelf in the ditch, 
or counter-ſcarp, the town itſelf will be ſoon 
forced to ſurrender. Juſt ſo it is with man's 
ſoul; as long as we keep the devil at a diſtance, 
and by watchfulneſs and affeduity in prayer, which 
are, as it were, the out-works that cover us 
againſt him, we hinder him from gaining 
ground, or approaching near us; we are out of 
danger of being overcome by him. But if we 
once let him make himſelf mafter of theſe out- 
works, though we ſeemingly reſolve to ſtop him 
there, we ſhall ſoon ſee ourſelves deceived, and 
experience, to our own fad coſt, that it is much 
eaſier to keep our enemy quite out, than to diſ- 
lodge him, when he has once got footing. So 
that the true ſecret to avoid mortal fin, is to be 
tender of committing any wilful venial one, 
and not to flight them becauſe tney are little; 
for he who contemns little things, ſhall fall by de- 


grees. 
THE 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ENTERTAINMENT, 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED, 


He that is unfaithful in a ſmall thing, is alſo 
unfaithful in à greater. Luke xvi. 10. 


Brsmes the two reaſons already given, that 


venial ſins diſpoſe to mortal, there is a third of 


great weight, viz. the diminution of grace, cauſed 
by every wilful and deliberate venial finz which 
ſhall be the ſubject of this entertainment. 

That every wilful and deliberate venial fin 
cauſes a diminution of charity, and by conſe- 
quence of grace, is the doctrine of all ſpiritual 
writers; who, as they all agree that no collec- 
tion or number of venial ſins, how great ſoever, 
can of itfelf utterly extinguiſh charity ; fo they 
are no leſs unanimous in aſſuring us, that ever 
deliberate venial fin cools ts 5 in ſome de- 
gree, weakens the power of grace, and renders 
the ſoul leſs vigorous and active in reſiſting the 
aſſaults of corrupt nature: All which facilitates 


of courſe the way to mortal ſin, and diſpoſes the 


will to it, in the ſame degree or meaſure as it 
takes away from the ſtrength that is to oppoſe it. 

To give you a clear knowledge of this truth, 
it will be neceſſary to explain the principle on 
which it is grounded. You muſt therefore ob- 
ſerve, that in every perſon, juſtified by baptiſin, 
or the ſacrament of penance, there are two op- 
polite roots, viz. grace and corrupt nature. St. 
Auſtin calls them charity and concupiſcence ; be- 
cauſe they only differ from grace and corrupt 
nature, as natural properties from the eſſence 
they flow from: For as charity flows immediate- 
ly from habitual grace, and is inſeparably con- 
nected with it, ſo is concupr/cence no leſs the im- 
mediate effect and inſeparable attendant of cor- 
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rupt nature. Charity, as it is here taken by Ss. 
Auſiin, is the love of God above all things; and by 
concupiſcence is meant its oppoſite love, viz. . 
love, or the irregular love of ourſelves, or of any 
creature in order to ourſelves. 

Now, all deliberate actions or deſires (I mean 
ſuch as are either ſinful or meritorious) have their 
growth from one of theſe two roots. Charity 
is the root of all meritorious, and concupiſcence 
the ſource of all ſinful actions and defires : And 
theſe two oppoſite roots or qualities, act upon 
each other in the ſoul, much after the ſame 
manner as two contrary humours do in the 
body. 'They are always in diſpute and ſtrife 
about the maſtery over the heart, and whatever 
fide prevails, it either deſtroys or ſubdues, or at 
leaſt weakens the other in ſome degree; but 
with this difference, that charity, which is the 
effect of habitual grace, may not only be weaken- 
ed, but utterly diſtinguiſhed and deſtroyed by 
the prevailing power of concupiſcence ; whereas 
concupiſcence, thBugh it may be mortified and 
ſubdued, can never be wholly exterminated in 
this mortal life. And the reaſon of this dif- 
ference is, becauſe charity goes and comes of 
courſe with habitual grace, from whence it flows; 
which being a tree gift of God, is wholly forcign 
to our nature, and no part of our own ſtock ; 
and though of itſelf it be a ſubſiſting and per- 
manent quality, and very different from thoſe 
paſſing graces, which move us to action, yet it 
may eaſily be loſt, and is effectually forfeited 
by every act of the will conſenting to mortal 
fin. But concupiſcence is born and bred within 
us, and ſo cloſely interwoven with our nature, 
that though grace may reſtrain it, and tie it up 
from doing us miſchief, nothing but death can 
deſtroy it. 

However, 


* 
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However, it plainly follows hence, that both 
charity and concupiſcence have their ſeveral de- 
grees of increaſe and abatement, whichever 
riſe or fall, in proportion as charity is more or 
leſs vigorous and active in combating againſt 
the inclinations of corrupt nature. When cha- 
rity exerts itfelf vigorouſly in oppoſing the irre- 
gular deſires of concupiſcence, it gets ground at 
every ſtep; becauſe by every, act it produces or 
commands, (as divines ſpeak) it merits an in- 
creaſe of grace; whereby it becomes ſtill more 
active, and better able to reſiſt the aſſaults of its 
enemy. But when. charity grows languid and 
unactive, it runs inſenſibly to decay, which, if 
timely care be not taken to prevent it, mult 
unavoidably terminate in utter deſtruction; be- 
cauſe concupiſcence, which never lies idle, gets 
ground in the mean time; and it is the nature 
of this reſtleſs evil, never to leave off purſuing 
its courſe, till it becomes abſolute mittreſs of 
the heart, which mult unavoidably follow, 
ſooner or later, if grace and charity, which alone 
can reſtrain it, continue to loſe ground by our 
frequently gratifying corrupt nature, though but 
in ſmall things : For though the love of Ged be 
not thus deſtroyed all at once; yet, like a body 
labouring under a lingering diſtemper, or a de- 
cay of its vital ſpirits, it falls away inſenſibly, 
till it becomes at laſt ſo weak and feeble, that 


we may give it for loſt, at the firſt violent 


temptation that aſſaults it. And thus it is that 
by gradual diminution of charity, or the love 9 
God, cauſed by repeated venial fins, paſſion be- 
comes at length too ſtrong for reaſon, the fleſh 
triumphs over the Hpirit, and charity is deſtroyed 
by concupiſcence, the effect whereof is the death 
of the ſoul. | 
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It 1s true, this way of deſtroying the life of 
the ſoul, is not ſo quick as when it is done at 
one mortal blow? but it is no leſs ſure; and 
the miſchief the ſoul receives, is in effect the 
ſame, whether the be ſtarved out by degrees, or 
overcome by one briſk aſſault. This ſeems ex- 
actly conformable to St. Au/tin's doctrine in his 
118th epiſtle, where he compares venial fins to 
drops of water, which, by their number, ſink at 
length a ſhip. His Words are theſe: Fa ſhip 
he laſt, what matter is it whether ſhe be ſwallowed 
all at once, or gradually ſunk by many drops of 
water etitering at a leak, and neg lected to be pump- 
ed out ? For if the devil can but rob us of God's 
grace, it equally ſerves his turn, whether he 
rifles us all at once, or by ſmall parcels. Nay, 
as a modern author obſerves ingenuouſlly, the 
{ſmalleſt fins are often the greateſt ſtratagems; 
| becauſe we are but feldom on our guard againſt 
them, neither we are much affected with the miſ- 
chief they do us. We regard them as inconſi- 
derable evils, not reflecting that their poiſon, 
though it be not mortal in itſelf, may prove ſo 
in its conſequence. 

Nay, to perſons ilrongly inclined to fin, it is 
morally impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, be- 
cauſe every deliberate vemiat fin they commit, is 
{till a weakening of their ſpiritual {trength, and 
deprives them of ſome part of that portion of 
grace, which ſhould ſupport them in the day of 
battle. Who is there that ever fell into mortal 
fin, but he if looks back, and traces his misfor- 
tune to its ſource, will not find, that his ne- 
glect of leſſer failings was the firſt ſtep to it? 
The greateſt crimes, ſays St. Bernard, have their 
beginning from the ſmalleſt ins; for no man be- 
comes corpletely wicked on a ſudden. It is always 
either ſome neglect of duty, or coldneſs in our 


devotions, 
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devotions, or want of guard upon our ſenſes, or 
{ome immoderate diſſipation of the mind, or 
vanity of the heart, that gives the firſt occaſion 
to the greateſt falls. For though theſe ſeem to 
be all treſpaſſes of little or no conſequence, and 
would be fo in reality, if care were immediatel 

taken to apply their proper remedies; and hinder 
the poiſon from ſpreading farther; yet when, 
on the contrary, they are neglected, when we 
make little account of them, and take no care 
to put a ſtop to their farther progreſs, the caſe 
is quite otherwiſe. For then every venial fin 
we commit, helps to embezzle ſome part of our 
ſtock of grace, which is the ſtrength of our 
ſouls, and renders us lefs able to reſiſt the power 
of cencupiſcence, Every venial fin lays us then 
more and more open, and widens the breach for 
our enemy to enter at, who, we may be ſure, 
neglects not to take us at this diſadvantage, and 
improve the opportunity we give him, by thus 
weakening and diſarming ourſelves; ſo that 
though vernal fins cannot of themſelves cauſe 
the death of the ſoul, yet they are always a re- 


mote diſpoſition to it; and, if neglected and 


multiplied, waſte our ſpiritual ſtrength, and 
diſpirit our ſouls to ſuch a degree, that under 
this weak and languiſhing condition, it becomes 
very difficult to preſerve the life of grace for any 
long time. 

I ſhall now conclude, with ſome directions 
particularly proper for thoſe, who are already 
engaged in any habit of mortal ſin: For the 


very fame method, which, if it had been uſed * 


in due time, would have preſerved them from 


falling into that unhappy ſtate, is now the only - 
effectual expedient to draw them out of it. 


They fell into by it degrees: For no man plunges 
himſelf into vice all at once. Many repeated 
| N 2 | falls, 
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falls, and thoſe uſually occaſioned by the ſame 
previous failings, brought them into the habit 
of finning ; and they have no other way leſt to 


get out of it, than by carefully avoiding thoſe 


very occaſions and leſſer failings, which were 
the preparatory ſteps, as well to their firſt fall, 
as. the following ones, which became the links 
of that chain, which has fettered them up, and 


Holds them in the bondage of fin. For though 


it is ſo to, oue that ſtands in need of a ſpecial 


the relapſes of habitual ſinners come uſually on 
much quicker than their firſt fall, and as the 
habit gets ſtrength, returns quicker upon them, 
yet they. are always. gradual in ſome meaſure, 
and uſhered in by fins of a leſſer note, the avoid- 
ing of which is the only thing that will certain- 
ly ſecure them. 

Firſt, then, it behoves them to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to. avoid all wilſul and deli- 


berate venial fins, of what kind ſoever, though 


they ſeem to have no natural connection with 
the mortal ſin, to which they were inclined ; 
whereof I have already given the reaſon, to 
wit, becauſe every venial fin, of what kind 
ſoever it be, cauſing a diminution: of grace, is 
by conſequence a. weakening of that ſpiritual 
ſtrength,” which their great weakneſs and prone- 
neſs to ſin ſtands highly in need of, to ſupport 
them againſt. the temptations of the devil. 
Whence it alſo follows, that any wilful ne- 
lect or omiſſion of their uſual devotions, may 
be of ill conſequence to them: becauſe prayer, 
being one of the principal means to obtain 
God's grace, which alone can ſupport them, 
a. negle of it muſt needs deprive them, at 
leaſt in ſome part, of this neceſſary and powerful 
ſuccour. And though the caſual omiſſion of the 
duty of prayer may be no great matter in itſelf, 


and 


* „ 
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and extraordinary grace to keep him from fall- 
ing; and this is chiefly to be obtained by an ex- 
traordinary exactneſs in every duty, ſince our 
Saviour has declared, 7hat he who is faithful in 
ſmall things, ſhall be ſo in great ones; becauſe his 
conſtant fidelity in ſmall things, will be reward- 
ed with fo plentiful a ſuccour from Heaven, as 
will ſtrengthen him, even againſt the moſt vio- 
lent aſſaults of his enemy. 

Now, if it be fo neceſſary, for the recovery 
of an habitual ſinner, to avoid even ſuch wilful 
and deliberate vemal ſins, as have no natural 
connection with the prevailing habit, it con- 
cerns him certainly much more to avoid all 
ſuch, as either of themſelves, or with regard to 
his particular temper, have a conſiderable con- 
nection with, and are uſually the remote ſteps 
to the fin it inclines him to. I need not explain 
myſelf any farther, nor ſpecify particulars; for 
whoever is engaged in any habit of fin, cannot 


but know, by fatal experience, what are the 


immediate, and what the remote occaſions of 
it; what objects are moſt apt to inflame the 
diſtemper ; and, finally, what it is that uſually 
lets in temptations upon him, or heightens them 
to a pitch that carries danger with it. 

This, I ſay, every one, in the circumſtances 
ſuppoſed, cannot but know by his own experi- 
ence; which, therefore, is to direct him in 


what he is to do, or rather in what he is to 


avoid: For, if he ſeriouſly reſolves to work 
himſelf out of that miſerable ſtate into which 
he is fallen, he muſt not ſtand conſidering, 
whether the occaſion be immediate or remote; 
whether it threatens him with imminent danger, 
or only at a diſtance; but he muſt fly from it if 

ble, though ever ſo remote. He muſt la- 
beer to ſtifle, even the ſmalleſt temptations in 


N 3 their 
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their very birth, and avoid every thing, how 
trivial ſoever in appearance, that may ſerve to 
increaſe them. If he does otherwiſe, his fall 
is almoſt unavoidable; becauſe, conſidering the 
proneneſs of his nature to fin, which is always 
ready, as it were, to meet the temptation half- 
way, the very remoteſt occaſion may very eaſily 
draw him into an immediate one; and the 
ſmalleſt temptation, if neglected, may ſoon be 
heightened to a degree of violence, which he 
will not have the reſolution to reſiſt. His con- 
dition is much like that of a man upon ſlippery 
ice, who, when he is once in motion, cannot 
ſtop when he will, becauſe his very weight car- 
ries him on whether he will or not; for ſo it is 


in ſome meaſure with one that is habitually, and 


by conſequence ſtrongly inclined to fin. When 
the paſſion is once raiſed, though by ever ſo trivial 
an occaſion, it is very hard for him to put a ſtop 
to it; for being puſhed on by the weight of cor- 
rupt nature, he is often carried on to greater 
extremities, than he either intended or could 
have imagined at firſt. 

Hence it follows, that the amendment and 
ſalvation of an habitual ſinner, depends not ſo 
much upon the performance of any one great 
or difficult thing, as upon a conſtant practice of 
a great collection of little ones, and a watchful- 
neſs in ſhunning all occaſions, though ever ſo 


remote, of the fin he is chiefly inclined to. 


And fince his own experience can belt inform 
him what theſe are, he muſt be his own direc- 
tor in a great meaſure, ; 
However, ſince conſidering man's natural in- 
conſtancy, and love of liberty and eaſe, this 
conſtant watchfulneſs and performance of a 
great number of things, though but ſmall of 
themſelves, muſt needs be burdenſome to na- 
ture; 
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ture; whoever is concerned in the condition I 
ſpeak of, and reſolved to work himſelf out of 
it, muſt undertake this taſk with feadineſs and 
courage. Steadineſs is neceſſary to render him 
uniform and conſtant, both in his exerciſes of 
devotion, and the uſe of all other remedies pro- 
per for his cure. An aguiſh devotion, made 
up of alternative fits of heat and cold, will 
never do his work; becauſe he will always loſe 
more ground in the one, than he will get in the 
other. But courage is no leſs requinite to make 
him go on chearfully in this undertaking z; be- 


cauſe the many duties that attend it,.putting 


him, of courſe, under a great reſtraint, both by 
depriving him of many things he loves, and oblig- 
ing him to many things he hates, will ſtrongly 
tempt him to throw off the yoke, and return to 
his cuſtomary liberties: Which temptation is ſo 
powerful, that many, who have ſeemingly begun 
with the greateſt reſolution, have at length been 
wearied out, and overcome by it. 

He muſt therefore labour to arm himſelf 
againſt it; and when he finds the thoughts of 
liberty infinuating themſelves, or any degree of 


deſpondency or floth creeping upon him, he 


muſt immediately roufe himfelf with theſe or 


ſuch like couſiderations; that if the reſtraint he 


ſuffers be painful, it is far to be preferred be- 
fore the ſlavery of fin; that how troubleſome 
ſoever it bè, his condition has made it abſolute- 
ly neceſlary ; that fince he has been the wilful 
author of his own diſtemper, it is but juſt, he 
ſhould ſubmit to the trouble of the cure; final- 
ly, he muſt encourage himſelf with conſidering, 
4M the taſk he has undertaken will, by a con- 
ſtant performance, grow daily lighter upon his 
hands; becauſe every victory he gets over him- 
ſelf, is like cutting off a limb from the body of 
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fin he has to grapple with; and that by pati- 
ence and perſeverance; he will not only deliver 
himſelf from the ſervitude he truckles under, 
but prepare his ſoul for the crown, which Chri/t 
has promiſed to thoſe that conquer. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE NECESSARY CONDITICNS OF REPENTANCE., 


Bring forth ther?%re fruits worthy of penance. 
Luke ili. 8. 


As avoiding venial fins, keeps us at a diſtance 
from mortal, fo a hearty and ſincere repentance 
ſtrikes at the very root of it;- it cancels fins 
palt, and guards the heart againſt their return: 
But then it muſt be that repentance which 1 
call hearty and fincere : The proper nature and 
neceſſary conditions whereof, ſhall be the ſub- 
ject of this entertainment. 


To mark out the neceflary conditions of a 
ſincere repentance, I cannot ſet before you a 
better pattern, than what our Saviour himſelf 
propoſes in the parable of the prodigal ſon. This 
young man, longing to be free from the ſubjec- 
tion and conſtraint he was under in his father's 
houſe, demanded and obtained of him the portion 
due to him in reverſion. Whereupon, taking 
leave of his father, he went into a foreign coun- 
try; where, in a ſhort time, he ſpent all he had 
in luxury and riot, and fell under great extremi- 
ties of poverty and want; inſomuch, that, to 
prevent ſtarving, he was forced to take ſervice 
under a farmer, who put him to keep his hogs ; 
and his hunger was ſo great, that he was even 
glad to eat of the huſks that were thrown to the 
ſwine. But the ſenſe of his miſery brought him 


to himſelf, and gave him the firſt thoughts of 
returning to his father. He diſcourſcd thus 


with 
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with himſelf: How many hired ſervants 
father have bread enough, and to ſpare? And I 

periſh with hunger. I will ariſe, and go to my 
Falle, and I will ſay unts him, Vece Have 
finned againſt Heaven, and before thee, and am not 
worthy to be called thy fon 5 make me as one of thy 
hired ſervants. Luke xv. 17, 18, Oe. Which 
reſolution he performed accordingly, and was 
thereupon again received into favour. 

This is the parable of the prodigat fon, as far 
as relates to my preſent ſubject. Let us now 
make the application of it. You fee, the firſt 
ſtep he made towards his being reconciled to 
his father, was the feeling fenſe he had of his 
unhappy condition; for had he remained inſen- 
{ible of it, it is probable he never would have 
thought of returning to his father. This marks 
out to us the ground-work and foundation of 
a ſincere repentance, viz. the feeling ſervfe a : 
finner ought to have of the miſerable ſtate his | 
ſoul is fallen into, by having renounced the ſub- : 
jection and obedience he owed his heavenly f 
Father. 

Now, that this ground-work of repentance, 
which is to ſupport the whole building of 
a new ſpiritual life, may be ſolid and laſting, it 
muſt be laid upon a double motive, viz. the 
double malice and deformity of fin; 7%, in 

| relation to God; and, /econdly, in relation to 
| his own ſoul. A finner, therefore, that will lay 
the foundation of a ſolid repentance, and work 
himſelf into a hearty ſenſe of his unhappy ſtate, 
: muſt conſider, with a ſerious reflection, that he 
| has offended a God of infinite majeſty; rebelled 
"I againſt his divine ſovereign ; trampled upon his 
no laws; trod under foot the' precious blood 
efus Chris, violated the covenant he made 
FREE at his bays been falſe to his vow ; 
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ungrateful to a Aab der, that has heaped inft- 
nite bleſſings upon him; deſpiſed his friendſhip, 
and preferred before it the ſordid intereſt or 
pleaſure procured him by his mortal enemy, the 
devil. 

Theſe truths, well conſidered and digeſted, 
will, with the bleſſing God uſually gives our en- 
deavours, open a ſinner's eyes, and excite him 
to horror and deteſtation of his paſt diſorders. 
But when he has thus conſidered the malice 
and enormity of fin, as it is an offence to God, 
he muſt then proceed to conſider it with relation 
to his own ſoul: and here he will diſcover 
a frightful ſcene, and find himſelf reduced to a 
ſtate of miſery in ſoul, infinitely lower than the 
prodigal ſon was in body, by having left his fa- 
ther's houſe. A ſoul in grace is the darling of 
Heaven, the joy of angels; the adoptive fon of 
God, deſtined to inherit an everlaſting crown; 
the ſpouſe of Jeſus Chrift, and temple of the 
Holy Gheſt; rich in merits, and adorned with all 
the precious ornaments of virtue, to render her 
acceptable to ſo divine a gueſt. 

But, O good God! What a change, at the 
very moment that a mortal fin is conſented to! 
The moſt dreadful and ſurpriſing diſaſters that 
ever have been heard of; all the tragical ſcenes - 
God's wrath has ever exhibited: on the theatre 
of this world; all the deſolations and plague, 
war and famine have ever cauſed; all the re- 
volutions of ſtates, reduced from happineſs and 
plenty, to mifery and want, are but weak images 
of it. Imagine the greateſt beauty transform- 
ed into a hideous monſter; imagine the heir- 
apparent of a crown become a ſlave; imagine 
the richeſt monarch in the world reduced to 
.. beggary : finally, imagine a glorious and wealthy 
city laid waſte, and turned into a heap * 

5 dun; 
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biſn; and whatever you can imagine, will come 
infinitely ſhort of the change wrought in a ſou}, 
which, from the ſtate of grace, falls into that 


of mortal ſin. | 

But, to return to the parable of the prodigal 
fon ; as ſoon as he was become ſenſible of the 
folly he had committed, in quitting his father's 
houſe, he took this reſolution, I will ariſe, and 
go to my father ; which he performed without 
delay. Here we have the ſecond condition of 
a ſincere repentance marked out to us, viz. a 


firm and efficacious purpoſe to rife from fin, and” 


quit all the occahons of it. For, without this 
purpoſe, all is but a ſham repentance. I ibo 
art penitent, (ſays St. Auſtin) be ſorry for what 
thou haft done; if thou art forty for it, do it no 
more. For if thou continueft to do it, thou art no 
eniteut. 

It is doubtleſs, a manifeſt deluſion to imagine, 
there canbe a true converſion of the heart, without 
any change of actions: Becauſe a heart that is 
truly converted, loves God, and values his friend- 
ſnip above all things of this world. For, as a ſoul 
falls into ſin, by preferring ſome intereſt or plea- 
ſure before Almighty God, ſo ſhe riſes again 
from ſin, by preferring God before all intereſt 


or pleaſure, and loving him more than any ad- 


vantage or pleaſure this world can propoſe, 
Now, it is principally by our actions we muſt 
judge, whether we love God to that degree as to 
prefer him effectually before all things of this 
world; becauſe all deliberate actions proceed 
from ſome love or inchnation of the heart. 
Love is the root, and our actions are the fruit; 
and it is by the nature and quality of the fruit, 
we muſt judge of the nature and quality of the 
root from which it grows; A good tree, ſays 
Chrift, cannot bring forth bad fruit, and a bad 


tree 


x 
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tree cannot bring farth good fruit. And it is by 
the fruit we muſt know whether the tree be 
good or bad. 

How can we then rationally judge the root 
is changed, as long as there appears no change 
of fruit? How can we judge the heart is truly 
converted, whilſt the actions remain the ſame ? 
That a perſon has a ſincere deteſtation of his 
paſt fins, and yet continues in them ? Finally, 
that the love of God is predominant in his heart, 
when no effect of that love appears in his ac- 
tions ? This is wholly inconſiſtent with the na- 
ture of love or charity; becauſe charity is a 
practical virtue, which inclines the ſoul to ac- 
tion, and manifeſts itſelf by outwards works. 

But, let us ſtill keep in view the pattern we 
have before us of the prodigal ſon. I will-ariſe, 
ſays he, and go to my father, aud I will ſay, fa- 
ther, I have fanned againſt Heaven, and before thee : 
1am nat werthy to be called thy ſon ; make me as 
one of thy hired ſervants. He begins with an 
humble accuſation of himſeif, and fincere ac- 
knowledgment of the fault he had commuted. 
He prevents his father's juſtice by pronouncing 
ſentence upon bimſelf. He not only ſubmits 
to, but impoſes on }imſelf a rigorous penance, 
which was to laſt his whole life, and deſires. to 
be received into his father's houſe, upon no 
other terms, than to be treated there as a com- 
mon ſervant. Whereby we are not only taught, 
that humility is an eſſential part of repentance, 
but alſo inſtructed in the very method how this 
virtue is to be practiſed by a penitent. 

In the firſt place, therefore, the provigal on 
begins, as I have obſerved, with a ſincere. ac- 
knowledgement of the fault he had committed. 
He makes no. apologies or excuſes for himſelf, 
but repreſents his fault under the moſt aggra- . 


2 vating 
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vating circumſtances, by owning himſelf guilt 
of a moſt grievous offence, both againſt God 
and his father. 

It is a great remark of a ſincere repentance, 
when a ſinner makes a plain and full confeſſion 
of his ſins, without the leaſt diſſimulation or diſ- 
guiſe ; when he lays the ſtate of his conſcience 
clearly open before his confeſſor, without minc- 
ing the matter, or any ſtudied excuſes, or arti- 
ficial palliations : When, finally, he is fo dif- 
poſed, that were it in his power, he would open 
his heart as fully to him, as it is known to God 
himſelf. For ſuch an humble diſpoſition. is a 
ſign he has a feeling ſenſe, both of the offence 
he has committed, and the defire he has to diſ- 
charge his conſcience of it : But when a peni- 


tent uſes certain artifices to palliate his ſins, in 


order to ſave himſelf a little confuſion 3 when 
he interweaves his confeſſions with apologies and 
excuſes, or indirect accufations of others, to 
ſhove off part of the blame from himſelf ; or, 
what is worſe, when he wilfully omits ſome 
material or aggravating circumſtance, it is a 
ſure mark he is void of that humble diſpoſition, 
which a penitent ought to bring with him to 
the ſacred tribunal : Becauſe, whoever has a 
true ſenſe of having offended God, and con- 
ſiders he has deſerved to ſuffer eternal confu- 
fion beſore God and man, is willing to ſubmit 


to a ſhort humiliation, m exchange, of the 


everlaſting ſhame and confuſion he has deſerved. 
He thinks himſelf moſt mercifully dealt with, 
in being only obliged to diſcover that to a Gngle 
perſon, who is under the ſtricteſt obligation: of 
ſcerecy, which, if he were treated according 
to his merits, would be laid open to the view 
of all the world, and cover him with everlaſt- 
ing ſhame and confuſion. 
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When, therefore, a penitent has faithfully 
practiſed this firſt leſſon of humility, by ſub- 
mitting to the confuſion of a ſincere and full 
declaration of his fins, let him proceed to the 
ſecond, conſiſting in a hearty deſire to ſatisfy 
God's juſtice by worthy fruits of repentance. 
This leſſon of humilicy is clearly taught us in 
the behaviour of the prodigal ſon. For having 
humbly confeſſed his fault, he is ſo far from 
ſoliciting for an entire exemption from puniſh- 
ment, that he even ſuggeſts to his father, the 
manner how he deſerved to be chaſtiſed by him. 
Fam not worthy, ſays he, to be called thy ſon, 
make me as one of thy hired ſervants, This 
marks out plainly to every penitent, of what 


rank ſoever he be, that from the time of his re- 


conciliation to his heavenly Father, till the lait 
moment of life, he is bound to become an hum- 
ble and faithful ſervant of Feſus Chrift, ſubmit 
to all his laws, and ſtoop to the humble yoke 
of the goſpek This, with repeated acts of a 
fincere cortrition, is preciſely his duty, in the 


aithful diſcharge whereof, he may hope to fa- 


tisfy the juſlice of his offended Father, by 
worthy fruits of repentance. 

It is certain. indeed, that the divine juſtice 
demands a kind of proportion between puniſh- 
ment and fin. But, the meaſure of this pro- 
portion is unknown to us. God will exact] 
obſerve it in the world to come ; and he who 


_ endeavours to come neareſt to it in this, does 
certainly put himſelf into the ſecureſt way to 


ſalvation. But this rule being very general, is 
apt to perplex great ſinners, who yet are the 
perſons particularly concerned in the comfortable 


moral, of the parable of the prodigal ſon. 


I ſuppoſe then, that a perſon who has led a 
diſorderly life for a long time, is touched with 
* | | a ſincere 


- 
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a ſincere repentance, and being deſirous to re- 
turn to God, aſks what he muſt do in order to 
it. I anſwer him in ſhort, that after he has 
made a general confeſhon of his whole life, 
and accepted the particular penance his con- 
feſſor ſhall enjoin him, he muſt, from that 
time forward, be faithful in performing all the 
duties of a Chriſtian life. Nothing can be 
more reaſonable and practicable than this. Let 
me explain myſelf: He muſt, I ſay, be faith- 
ful in performing all the duties of a Chriſtian 
life; that is, he muſt renounce ſin, and all the 
occaſions of it: He mult live in an entire ob- 
ſervance of the commandments of God, and 
the precepts of the church, to the utmoſt of 
his power: He muſt ſuffer all croſſes God ſends 
him with an humble patience : Finally, he muſt 
be faithful in the diſcharge of all the duties of 
his reſpective ſtate, and endeavour to do all 
this in the ſpirit of penance, ſupplying what 
may be wanting to the rigour of it, by a pro- 
found humility, and the conſtant practice of 

ſome voluntary mortifications. | 
But ſince an end can never be attained, with- 
out the uſe of proper means in order to it, the 
practice of the duties I have mentioned, draws 
| aſter it an indiſpenſable obligation of a regu- 
lar and uniform devotion : 'This being the 
channel through which God's grace mult paſs, 
to ſtrengthen a penitent in the good reſolutions 
he has made, and enable him to walk on ſtea- 
dily in the path of God's commandments. The 
principal branches of what I call a regular and 
uniform devotion, are morning and evening 
prayer; a devout obſervance of Sundays and 
holidays; the daily reading of ſome ſpiritual 
book, and the uſe of the ſacraments at ſet times. 
All which muſt be regulated with a due regard 
. to 
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to the reſpective circumſtances à perſon is 
under. 

This is the taſk a repenting ſinner muſt un- 
dertake, of what ſtate or condition ſoever he 
be. No rank or quality can exempt him from 
it : Though he be a crowned head, if he pre- 
tends to enter into the true way of penance, 
he muſt perform all the duties I have marked 
out: This he muſt do, coſt what it will. He 
muſt renounce fin, and all the occaſions of it; 
and fince it is an undoubted maxim in morality, - 
that he who is obliged to the end, is likewiſe 
obliged to all the neceſſary means in order to it: 
it follows, that a regular and uniform devotion 
is alſo an indiſpenſable part of his duty, be- 
cauſe without it he cannot obtain the grace ne- 
ceflary to enable him to live up to the character 
of a Chriſtian. 

This alſo draws after it an obligation of all 
ſuch voluntary ſelf-denials, as he ſhall find ne- 
ceſſary to ſubdue his paſſions, and to preſerve 
in himſelf the ſpirit of a penitent. If a re- 
penting ſinner be perſeveringly faithful in the 
diſcharge of theſe duties, he needs not doubt 
but he is in that narrow way which leads to 
falvation. For he who puts his hand to the plough 

and looks not back, that is, who lives in the 
practice of all Chriſtian duties whatſoever, and 
continues in them to his death, is fit for the 
kingdom of God, and will certainly be ſaved. 

Thus then, you ſce all the ſteps a finner muſt 
make in his return to'his heavenly Father ; he 
muſt begin with a deep ſenſe of the diforders 
of his lif: paſt : He muſt make an efficacious 
purpoſe to riſe from fin : He muſt undergo the 
confuſion of a fulliand clear confeſſion of his 
ſins: Finally, he muſt refolve to ſatisfy God's 
juſtice by worthy fruits of Aa Ne 
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(hewed what this imports, and the obligations 
it draws after it. It concerns us now to con- 
ſider, whether the recovery of God's favour 
be not well worth a chearful compliance with 
theſe duties. I have not mentioned any extra- 
ordinary rigours, being ſenſible all are not ſtrong 


enough to bear this yoke : But the yoke I have 


propoled is no other than that of the g, which 
Chriſi himſelf has impoſed on all his followers ; 
and therefore, whoever ſays he is too weak to 
bear- it, declares implicitly his reſolution not to 
do penance, nor ſave his ſoul, 

It is true, a ſinner newly converted, cannot 
live up to all the duties of a Chriſtian, without 
uſing great violence to himſelf. But he muſt 
conſider that penance is a laborious baptiſm, and 
that he cannot be ſaved without doing penance. 
He muſt confider that heaven is to be gained 
by violence, and that whoever pretends to at- 
tain to it any other way than that of ſubduing 
his paſſions, pretends to have found out a new 
path, wholly unknown to the four Evangeliſts. 
Finally, he muſt conſider, that the particular 
difficulties he will meet with from the ſtrength 


and violence of his paſhons, as they are the 


fruit of his pait fins, ſo are they a juſt puniſh» 
ment of them, to which he muſt {ubmit, and 
draw an advantage from, by making it a part 
of the penance, by which God's juſtice is to 
be ſatisfied. He has invited an enemy into his 
country, and he muſt be at the trouble of driv- 
ing him out by force of arms: But to be ſuc- 
ceſsful in this ſpiritual warfare, he muſt reſolve 
never to loſe courage, nor ſuffer himſelf to fall 
into the leaſt deſpondency, either of God's grace 
or mercy, who will moſt certainly crown ſuch 
patient endeavours, with the reward promiſed 


to thoſe who 3 to the end. | 
n TIE 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ENTERTAINMENT“ 
THE DANGER OF DELAYING REPENTANCE. 


Delay not to be converted to God, and put it not off 
from day to day. Eccl. v. 8. 


Tur delay of repentance has proved fatal 
to thouſands. How many forming to them- 
ſelves imaginary ſchemes, of returning to God 
ſome time or other, they knew not when, haye 
at laſt been hardened in fin, and died impeni- 
tent? How many, again, projecting to exe- 
cute their reſolutions of amendment at ſome 
fixed time, have been prevented by a ſudden 
and unprovided death ? I know habitual finners 
are apt to flatter themſelves, that ſince ſudden 
deaths are but rare, they need not diſquiet 
themſelves with exceſſive fears on that account. 
But I heartily wiſh, they may not find their 
error when it is too late. And ſince it is an 
error, of the moſt dangerous conſequence, I 
ſhall endeavour to diſabuſe them, by ſhewing 
that the number of thoſe, who are ſurpriſed by 
death, is far greater than is uſually imagined ; 
which ſhall be the ſubject of this entertainment. 

The point in queſtion being a matter of fact, 
you may perhaps expect to be entertained with 
frightful relations, of perſons ſuddenly carried 
off by apoplexies, or found dead in. their beds, 
after they lay down in perfect health; or cruſhed 
with the fall of a houſe ; or ſtruck dead with thun- 
der; or burnt alive with ſome accidental fire. But 
it is not my intention to trouble you with a long 

enumeration of accidents of this nature : Nei- 
ther do I deſign; to lay any ſtreſs upon the 
many tragical relations of hurricanes, that have 
laid whole countries waſte; of inundations, 
wherein many thouſands have periſhed in. a 
moment z 
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moment; or, finally, of ſrightful earthquakes, 
that have in an inſtant levelled whole cities with 
the ground, and buried their untorgunate inha- 


bitants under their ruins. 


It is not my intention, I fay, to infiſt upon 


theſe, or ſuch other unqueſtionable facts; though 


they, might ſuffice to convince us, on the one 
hand, that the number of thoſe, who are ſur- 
priſed by death, is not ſo ſmall as is uſually 
imagined ; and to aſſure us, on the other, that 


the odds each one has on his fide, is a very un- 


ſafe foundation to build any ſecurity upon. For 


though a concurrence of natural cauſes, con- 


tributes for the moſt part, to occaſion thoſe 
great and general diſaſters, and ſome places are 
more obnoxious to theirunhappy influences than 
others; yet we ought principally to conſider 
them, as inſtruments of the divine wrath, juſtly 
provoked to thoſe exemplary chaſtiſements, by 
the fins of the people; and, by conſequence, 
till we are ſure our lives were more innocent 
than theirs were, or that the ſins of the nation 
are leſs crying than theirs, which we have no 
great encouragement to think; we have reaſon 
enough to fear the divine juſtice, which never 
wants means to execute its.dgcrees, may- ſooner 


. or later condemn us to taſte of the bitter cup, 


ſo many others have drunk before us. - 

I ſhall only touch upon one familiar reflecti- 
on, before I come to my principal proof. Is 
there any one amonglt us, arrived at the age of 
a man, that has not, one time or other, 2 
expoſed to ſome danger, in which it was at 
leaſt an equal hazard that he might have periſh- 
ed? It is true, Almighty God has been ſo mer- 
ciful, as to have hitherto preſerved us on theſe 
occaſions z and, without all diſpute, his good- 


neſs ought rather to affect us with a due ſenſe 
of 


* 
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of gratitude, than encourage us to perſiſt in fin 
upon a raſh preſumption of being ſtill favoured 
with the hke protection. However, it is moſt 
certain, that our having eſcaped paſt dangers, 
is a proof that we have been really expoſed to 
them: And if theſe be ſo common, that we 
cannot, with all the precautions poſlible, pre- 
vent our being every now and then concerned 
in them, it follows plainly, that it is a great 
raſhneſs to build any ſecurity upon our hopes of 
not falling under the misfortune of a ſudden 
and unprovided death. 

But, to come to my principal proof, I give 
it now for granted, that thoſe ſudden deaths, 
which are occaſioned by unforeſeen accidents, 
are not ſo frequent, but that each particular 
perſon, may have conſiderable odds on his ſide, 
that it will not be his misfortune to periſi that 
way: Let give me leave to tell you, there are 
otber ſorts of deaths, which, in effect, are 
really ſudden and ſurpriſing, though they ap- 
pear, and are vulgarly eſteemed otherwiſe: For 
may not all thoſe be properly ſaid to be ſur- 
priſed by death, who are overtaken by it, much 
fooner than they expected? Or, may not that 
be called ſurpriſing, which comes upon us, 
when we look not for it, and therefore finds us 
unprepared ? We ſhall certainly think it ſo, if 
we but conſult the moſt ordinary and familiar 
notions of things. A general of an army is, for 
example, ſaid to be ſurpriſed, when his enemy 
attacks him either unlooked for, or much ſooner 
than he expected. A criminal, who thinks to 
have his trial put off, when he finds himſelf 
ſummoned to the bar, before the time imagined, 
is truly ſurpriſed, and taken unawares. In like 
manner, therefore, all thoſe, upon whom 3 
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ſeizes- much ſooner than it is looked for, are 
properly ſurpriſed by it. 

Now, is not this the caſe of moſt worldly 
perſons, that is, of thoſe who are lovers of this 
world'?, There is great reaſon to believe it ſo; 
firft, becauſe it being very natural to flatter our- 
ſelves with the hope of what we heartily wiſh 
and deſire, it follows, that thoſe who love this 
world, as they deſire to ſtay long in it, ſo are 
they apt enough to believe they ſhall, and make 
their wiſhes the meaſure of their hopes; and 
thereſore it is no wonder, they ſhould be great- 
ly ſurpriſed, when they find both the one and 
the other wholly diſappointed, by an untime- 
ly or unexpected end. 

The ſecond reaſon is, becauſe the thought of 
death, being an ungrateful entertainment to thoſe 
that are fond of this world, they uſually decline as 
much as they can; and if it ſometimes obtrudes 
itſelf, they immediately divert it with ſome more 
pleaſing thought. Now, what can be the conſe- 
quence hereof, but that whenever it comes upon 
them, it comes wholly unlooked for, and finds 
every thing out of order ? For can any.thing come 
more unlooked for, than what we ſcarce ever 
ſo much as thought of? "Thoſe indeed who often 
entertain themſelves with the thoughts of death, 
and contract a kind of familiarity with it, take 
care not to be unprepared, | becauſe they live in 
daily expectation of it. But as for thoſe who 
never think of it, but againſt their wills, how 
ſhould they ever be prepared for it? And if 
they never are prepared for it, how ſhould it but 
ſurpriſe them when it comes? 

But, to paſs from general reaſons to particular 
inſtances z I ſhall chiefly exemplify in two ſorts 
of perſons: The firſt, are thoſe who have 
their heads full of worldly projects; one, for 

example, 
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example, 1s in purſuit of ſome great fortune ; 
another, has his children to ſettle in the world ; 
another, has a project of raiſing his family; and 
ſo forth. Now, though projects of this nature 
be not only lawful in themſelves, but abſolutely 
conſiſtent with the watchſulneſs a Chriſtian 
ought to have, and the concerns of his ſoul, yet 
many times it happens quite otherwiſe; but 


particularly in relation to thoſe that have but 


little ſenſe of religion, and are cold in the prac- 
tice of its duties. For when perſons of this 
temper happen to have any worldly buſineſs 
upon their hands, they generally purſue it with 
that eagerneſs and over-earneſt application, that 
the heart 1s wholly engaged that way, and 


ſcarce any time or thought is allowed for the 


more G7 concerns of eternity. 

But, alas ! how often does it happen, that 
whilſt they are thus buſy in purſuing their 
worldly projects, death is at the ſame inſtant 
purſuing them cloſe at the heels? How often 
does it happen, that before their beloved de- 
ſigns are brought to an iſſue, a mortal diſtemper 
_ overtakes them, and hurries them, perhaps in 
two or three days warning, to another world ? 
And are not theſe men now ſurpriſed by death, 
whom it thus cuts off, before they have got half 
way to their intended journey's end? They pro- 
bably reckoned upon many years of life, or at 
deaſt ſufficient time to accompliſh their defigns ; 
in the mean time the concerns of eternity were 
neglected ; no preparation was made, no pro- 
viſion laid up for the life to come; and here 


they find themſelves, all on a ſudden, in the 


hands of death, and ſummoned before God's 
tribunal, without having taken any meaſures, 
to diſpoſe them ſeriouſly for that great trial, on 
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which their everlaſting lot depends. . And is not. 


this a very great and dreadful ſurpriſe ? 

The ſecond ſort of perſons uſually concerned 
in this misfortune, are thoſe who put off the re- 
formation of their lives, either wholly at ran- 
dom, or to ſome prelixed time they propoſe to 
themſelves. As, for inſtance, a young man that 


is vigorous and healihful, confiders death at a 


great diſtance, when it will perhaps ſeize him 
within a few days. He depends upon the al- 
vantages of youth, or the ſtrength of his con- 
ititution, and doubts not but to ſee many years 
paſs over his head. This flattering proſpect of 
a long life, encourages him to let looſe the reins 
of his youthful paſhons, and indulge himſelf in 
all ſinful liberties. He thinks it will be time 
enough to become ſober and virtuous, when 
the heat of youth is over ; for then he reſolves 
to take up in earneſt. But, alas! he is quite 
out in his accounts ! Death, that inflexible exe- 
cutioner of the divine decrees, overtakes him 


in the full career of his youth and youthful 
paſſions, he is ſuddenly nipped, like a fair 


bloſſom in an April froſt ; all his fine purpoſes 
are blaſted : His body, which but a few days 
before, was ſo vigorous and healthful, is ſent 


cold to the grave, and his ſoul to the tribunal of 


God, there to receive her irrevocable doom. 
And does not death again come very unlooked 
for and unexpected, to all perions under theſe 
unhappy circumſtances ? 

Another finds himſelf deeply engaged in ſome 
habit of ſin; and, upon hearing a ſermon, or 
reading ſome good book, is made ſenſible of 
the danger of his ſtate, and reſolves to mend. 
But he cannot come to a reſolution, to ſet about 
it immediately. Some buſineſs of moment lies 


upon his HG, and mult firſt be diſpatched : 


He 
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He is under certain engagements, which muſt 
firſt be broke; and this cannot be done all at 
once: But he will have more leiſure and op- 
portunity afterwards, to apply himſelf ſeriouily 
to the concern of his ſoul's ſalvation. With 
theſe and ſuch like plauſible pretences, which, 
in effect, are but ſuggeſted by, and ſerve to 
flatter corrupt nature, he deludes himſelf into 
a perſuaſion, that it is better to put off the bu- 
fineſs of his. deſigned reformation, till theſe 
pretended obſtacles are removed. | 

But, what happens in the mean time ? Whilſt 
he is thus ſeeraingly big with reſolutions, to be 
execated he knows not when, a mortal fever 
ſeizes him: The doctor is immediately ſent for: 
who, to encreaſe his misfortune, flatters him, 
perhaps to the very laſt, with hopes of recovery ; 
till manifeſt ſymptoms of approaching death ap- 
pearing, he 1s at length forced to tell him his 
caſe is deſperate, and that he muſt prepare to 
die, And what a dreadful ſurpriſe, what a. 


thunder-ſtroke muſt this be to one in his con- © 


dition ! I can compare it with nothing more pro- 
perly, than the conſternation of a city ſurpriſed 
by an enemy: And as in this caſe nothing is 
done orderly, or according to the rules of diſ- 
cipline, but all things are carried on with hurry, 
diſorder and confuſion ; ſo in the cafe of a perſon 
unexpectedly alarmed, with the news of ap- 
proaching death, no order or method is obſerv- 


ed, but every thing is performed with a preci- _ 


pitation anſwerable to the preſſing exigency of 
the unhappy condition of the party concerned. 

A prieſt is ſent for in haſte. As ſoon as he 
comes a confeſſion muſt be made, though without 
any regular preparation, becauſe the caſe admits 
of no delay. The other ſacraments follow of 
courſe, with the ſame hurry and precipitation; 

and 
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and with this lame preparation his foul goes 
forth, to try her fortune in the other world : 
But I leave every one to judge, whether a per- 
ſon in this caſe be not ſurpriſed by death, fince 
it obliges him to hazard his ſoul upon ſo weak 
a bottom, and undertake his great voyage of 
eternity, with ſuch a diſproportioned and irre- 
gular preparation, as cannot but render his ſal- 
vation extremely doubtful : And ſince this hap- 
pens but too frequently, it follows, that the 
caſe of thoſe, who are ſurpriſed by death, is not 
ſo rare as is uſually imagined. 

But you will aſk, how can that death be call- 
ed ſurpriſing, which, having ſome days of ſick- 
neſs before it, gives the party concerned warn- 
ing of his coming, and conſequently ſufficient 
leiſure to prepare himſelf? I anſwer, that the 
death of a perſon habituated to fin, and in this 
condition ſeized with that diſtemper, whereof 
he dies in a few days warning; his death, I ſay, 
is truly and effectually ſurpriting. My reaſon is, 
becauſe, although he has ſome days of fickneſs 
«lowed him, yet, morally ſpeaking, he can 
ſcarce be ſaid to have ſufficient leiſure allowed 
him to prepare himſelf. The caſe is evident, 
if the diſtemper happens to affect his head, and 
8 away from him the uſe of his reaſon : For 
alas! where is then the very poſſibility of mak- 
ing any manner of preparation! And is there 
any thing more ordinary, either in malignant 
fevers, or other mortal diſtempers, than to have 
the uſe of reaſon quite taken away, and the 
party concerned wholly incapacitated for an 
ſerious, nay, rational thought ? So that, in this 
caſe, a perſon under the forementioned circum- 
ſtances, is as effectually ſurpriſed by death, as if 
he were ſhot dead with a cannon-bullet ; fince it 
cannot be doubted, but that death is truly ſur- 


Vol. I. O priſing, 
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priſing, which excludes all poſſibility of a prepa- 
ration, by whatever accident the poſſibility of it 
js occaſioned, | 

It is true it ſeldom happens, that ſick men's 
ravings are fo interrupted, as not to allow them 
ſome Facid intervals, in which they may be capa- _ 
ble of 3 on the danger of their ſtate: But, 
ſuppoſing all this, and even allowing them the 
uſe of reaſon, as much as men mortally ſick can 
have; yet, conſidering their ſad ſtate, on the one 
hand, and the diſadvantages of a dying man, on 
the other, we may {till fay that, morally ſpeaking, 
ſuch an one has not ſufficient leiſure to prepare 
himſelf. The reaſon is, becauſe the ſufficiency 
or inſufficiency of the time or lejfure cannot be 
juſtly meaſured, but with a due regard, partly to 
the nature of the work that is to be performed, 
and partly to the circumſtances of the party con- 
cerned : becauſe what is ſufficient leiſure for an 
eaſy piece of work, and to one that lies under no 
impediment, may be altogether inſufficient for a 
work of a difficult nature, and in relation to a 
perſon that labours under ſuch hard circumſtances, 
muſt needs be a very great hindrance to his due 
performance of it. | | 

As, for example, much leſs time and leiſure is 
required, to make up a ſhort and eaſy account, 
than one that is much entangled, and has been 
neglected for ſeveral months and years; ſo that 
ifa careful ſteward, who daily, makes up his ac- 
counts, ſhould be ſummoned by his maſter at 
half an hour's warning, though the time of half 
an hour be but ſhort in itſelf, yet that ſteward 
would not be taken unawares, ene. his daily 


care in looking into his accounts, ſecures him 
againſt all poſſibility of a ſurpriſe; but if ano- 
ther ſteward, that has neglected his accounts for 
ſeveral years, ſhould be called upon by his maſ- 

i . ter, 


ter, and that at a time when he is laid up with a 
ever, or the gout, we may truly ſay, that though 
he had a whole week's warning given Hun, he 
would be taken unawares; becauſe, though a 
week be much longer than halt an hour, yet, 
ſince it is not only diſproportioned to the difficulty 
of the work he has to perform, but his indiſpoſi- 
tion renders him, over and above, incapable of 
ſetting heartily about it, it follows, that he would 
be as really and effeCtually ſurpriſed, as if he had 
been ſummoned upon one half hour's warning. 
Now, this is a lively image of the caſe before | 
us, if we conſider it with a due regard, both to | 
the difficulty of the work that is to be performed, 1 
and the impediments that hinder the performance | | 


of it: For, fir/t, as to the ares of the work | 


that is to be performed ; to expreſs it in a word, # 
it is a true change of heart corrupted with habits 1 
of ſin, and accuſtomed to reſiſt the divine inſpi- 4 
rations ; of an heart that has been an utter ſtran- 1 
ger to the love of God, and hardened againſt the 1 


moſt powerful motives to ſoften it into compunc- 
tion. And is this a work to be begun 11 our laſt g 
fickne(s? Is that a proper time for ſo difficult a 9 
talk ? Or is it ſuch an eaſy matter to baniſh from | 
the heart a predominant love, that has been long 
faxed and eſtabliſhed in it? Do we find by expe- 
rience, that we can love or hate the ſame object, 
and change our. affections or averſions juſt as we 
pleaſe ? Nay, does it not convince us, on the 
contrary, that to difengage the heart from any 
paſſion of long growth, is a work which requires 
both time and patience, in a long practice of ſerious 
endeavours? We are ſure St. Auſtin found it fo: 
who, in his confe//t2ns, owns, that even after his 
judgment was fully convinced, his ſtubborn and 
rebellious heart held out for many years. 
It is true, there is no difficulty in repeating a 
verbal act of contrition, 15 pronouncing an act of 
2 the 
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the love of God: but there is a large difference 
between ſaying and doing. If ſorrow and repen- 
tance were no more than ſo much lip- labour, the 
caſe would be much altered from what it really is: 
But there is ſomething more required than this: 
the heart muſt be truly changed, and ſpeak 
within what the tongue pronounces outwardly : 
Almighty God, who for many years has been 
contemned, and ſet at nought, muſt be truly and 
ſincerely loved above all things: The object of 
a paſſion, that has always been cheriſhed, muſt 
be truly hated and deteſted : And here lies the 
ſtreſs of the difficulty, which, fince it uſually 
coſts, even thoſe who are in perfect health, much 
time and labour, we may eaſily gueſs how little 
a perſon, ſtruggling under the pains and terrors 
of approacking death, is qualihed for the per- 
formance of it: For if this be a difficult taſk even 
in time of health, when the mind is compoſed and 
ſerene, and the party concerned has all the ad- 
vantages of prayer, pious books, and reiterated 
d ee to come to his aſſiſtance, how will 
he be able to perform it in any tolerable manner, 
when being ſeized wich a violent and mortal diſ- 
temper, he is rendered almoſt uttefly incapable 
of uſing any of theſe exerciſcs, and confequently 
deprived of every thing that ſhould be a help and 
encouragement to him: 

For can there be imagined a greater hindrance 
to a ſerious application to any buſineſs, that re- 
quires thinking, than a ſickneſe, whereby the 
whole body is put into a violent ferment, and dif- 
ordered in the higheſt degree? Do we not find, 
by experience, that even a flight 119ifpoſition 
ſuffices to render us incapable cither of reading 
or praying with any tolerable attention? And 
why lo? Becauſe the ſoul, attending then to the 


pain itſelf, is diverted by it from attending to any 
| other 
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other object: And how then will ſhe be able to 
apply herſelf to the weighty concerns of ſalvation, 
when the body will be. ſeized all over with a 
mortal -anguiſh ? When the head is diſturbed 
with violent achings? The ſtomach tortured 
with unſpeakable oppreſſions? The heart be— 
fieged on all ſides with the pangs of death? How 
can we imagine, a perſon in this condition capa- 
ble of an application anſwerable to the greatneſs 
and difficulty of ſo weighty a concern? So that it 
is evident, a ſinner's laſt ſickneſs, is fo far from 
giving him ſufficient opportunity to prepare him- 
ſelf for death, that there is no part of his whole 
life more improper for it: And, by conſequence, 
we may juſtly fear, that tho? he has the uſe of his 
reaſon for ſome days, death takes him unprovided; 
becauſe he has neglected to make any proviſion 
for it before-hand, and is. at that time under ſu h 
hard circumſtances, as are the greateſt impedi- 
ments imaginable to a due preparation for it. 

Thus we plainly fee the danger of delaying re- 
pentance, becauſe either a ſudden death may pre- 
vent the very poſhbility of it: or, if our laſt ſick- 
neſs allows us ſome time, it uſually obſtructs the 
due performance of it, with ſuch difficulties as 
cannot but render the ſincerity of it very hazard- 
ous and uncertain. Let us then practice the 
advice given us by Eccleſiaſticus, Not to delay ta 
be converted, nor to put it off from day to day. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE NECESSITY AND EFFICACY OF PRAYER» 


Aſk, and ye ſhall receive, John xvi. 
Praves, when duly performed, is the great 


remedy againſt fin, and whoever prays well, 
cannot but live and die well ; if therefore we fail. 
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in the one, and miſcarry in the other, we mult 
attribute it either to the neg/e?, or ſome defect of 
prayer; and conclude with St. James, that when 
we aſh, and receive not, it is becauſe we aſk amiſs, 
There are ſome, who, by their neglect of this 
holy exerciſe, ſeem not ſufficiently convinced of 
its neceſſity : Others, not finding their prayers 
crowned with the ſucccfs they propoſed to them - 
ſelves, ſtagger in their faith, queſtion its efficacy, . 
and fo, either lay their devotions wholly aſide, 
or perform them only by fits and ſtarts: Others 
again are indeed uniform in performing their 
daily taſk, but do it with that hurry, coldneſs, 
and diſſipation of mind, that they ſeldom go be- 
yond the form and ceremony of prayer. Ladiy, 
there are ſome, who pray heartily indeed, and yet 
receive not, becauſe they aſk things not conducing 
to the real intereſt of their ſouls. Theſe there- 
fore, being the obſtacles, which chiefly obſtruCt 
the uſe or fruit of prayer, I ſhal] ſpeak of them 
in the three following e and ſhew, 1. Its 
neceſſity and efficacy. 2. The conditions that 
ought to attend it. And, 3. The end to which 
it ought to be directed. The neceſſity and efficacy 
of prayer, {hall be conſidered in this entcertain- 
ment. 
The entire Cependance we have upon Almigh- 
ty God, is a convincing proof of the neceffity 
of prayer, which is the ordinary channel through 
which God's grace is conveyed to the fou!, 
Now, to prevent the leaſt doubt of our depend- 
ing entirely on God, Chriſt himſelf has declared 
it im the ſtrongeſt terms. The paſſage T mean, is 
that of the 15th chapter of St. 7o-n, where our 
Saviour Compares himſelf to a vine, and all Chriſ- 
tians to the branches of it: For of all branches, 
none are more uſeleſs than a vine branch, when 
it is not nouriſhed by the vine: For it can net- 
ther 
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ther bear frait, nor be adapted to any manner of 
uſe; nay (as Exzehkrel ſays) not ſo much as to 
lerve for a pin to hang a veſſel on; but is only 
fit to be burnt, And therefore our Saviour pur- 
ſues the ſimilitude thus. As a branch cannot bear 
fruit, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 

except ye abide in me, Hie that abideth in me, 
and I ia him, the ſame bringeth forth much fruit. 
But if a man abide not in me, he is caſt forth, 
and is withered ; and men gather them, and caſt 

them into the fire. John xv. 4, 5, 6. 

Nothing can be a more lively repreſentation 
of our entire dependence on the grace of eſs 
Cbriſt, than what is ſet forth in this fimilitude. 
However, leſt we ſhould imagine his grace to be 
only neceſſary for the moſt difficult acts of virtue, 
he cloſes the forementioned parable with theſe. 
remarkable words, without me ye can do nothing. 
Whereupon St. Auſtin diſcourſes thus: He fays 
not, ye can do little without me, but ye can do no- 
thing without me, Whence he infers, wherefore 
whether it be much or little, it cannot be done with- 
out him, without whom nothing can be done. No, 
not the leaſt thing conducible to ſalvation can be 
done, without the grace of Feſus Chriſt. And 
therefore St. Paul aſſures us .poſitively, that we 
are not ſufficient to think as of curſelves ; but our 
efficiency is of God, 2 Cor. iii. 5. and in the 
hymn ſaid in the maſs, during the whole octave 
of Pentecoſt, we addreſs ourſelves thus to the di- 
vine Spirit, fine tuo nimine nibil ęſt in homine, 
nihil eft innoxium; that is, without thy grace 

man has nothing but what is finful, Hence it 
plainly follows, that without God's grace we can 
neither practice virtue, nor overcome ſin; and it 

remains now only to conſider, Whether prayer be 
not the ordinary means appointed by God to ob- 
tain this bleſſing. "Theſe words of Chriſt, 4%, 
g 0 4 and 
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and ye ſhall receive; and again, pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation, Maith, xxvi. 41. leave 
no room to doubt of it. And therefore, both St. 
Themas of Aquin, and the holy fathers before 
him, teach unanimouſly, that it is decreed by 
God from all eternity, that no bleſſing ſhall be 
received but by the means of prayer. 

St. John Climacus tells us, that prayer is the 
ource of all virtues, and the channel through 
which the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, and all gifts from 


above are conveyed to us, He calls it ide nouriſh- 


ment of the ſoul; the light which diſfipates the 


darkneſs of the mind; an excellent remedy againſt 
temptatio s; a pledge of God's love to a ſoul, and 
a mark of predeſtination. 

St. Auſtin calis prayer the key of Heaven, 
which unlocks all its treaſures, and gives us ac- 
ceſs to the. bleſſings there laid up for us: Others 
compare it to Jacob's ladder, by which angels 
aſcend to Heaven, to repreſent our neceſſities to 
the giver of all good gifts, and deſcend again on 
earth, to bring us new bleſhngs from thence : 
And therefore as we ſtand daily in need of God's 
grace, to ſtrengthen us againſt the temptations 
we live continuaily expoſed to, ſo it is our duty to 
beg it daily of him. 

The 17th chapter of Exodus contains a re- 
markable figure of this truth. It is there related 
that the Amale#ites, having raiſed a formidable 
army to diſpute the paſſage of the Hraelites into 
Canaan, Moſes commanded Jaſbua to lead them 
on againſt the enemy : But at the ſame time, be- 
ing ſenſible that God alone could give the victory, 
he retired to the top of a neighbouring mountain 
with Aaron and Hur, in order to implore the 


divine aſſiſtance. The next day therefore, whilſt. 
2 fought againſt Amalec, and Jaſbua per- 


ormed all the parts of a general, Moſes prayed 
tos 
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for a bleſſing upon his people, and ceaſed not all 
the time from lifting up his hands to Heaven : But 
the battle laſting many hours, he was ſo tired with 
that painful poſture, .that he could not holdthem 
up any longer: and the ſcripture obſerves, that 
as ſoon as 22 let down his hands, Aaron and 
Hur perceived from the top of the mountain, 
that Amalec prevailed againſt the Hraelites; 
whereupon Moſes fat down upon a ſtone, and 
Aaron and Hur, placing themſelves on each fide. 
of him, ſupported his hands, and immediately 
the Jſraelites recovered the ground they had loſt, 
and gained acomplete victory, 

This is a plain figure of what happens to us in 
our ſpiritual combats. For as the Amalckites 
endeavoured to oppoſe the paſſage of the /ſraelites 
into the Land of Promiſe, ſo the devil employs his 
utmoſt ſtrength to obſtruct our happy paſſage to 
the heavenly Canaan. The means then to dif- 
appoint his malice, is to retire daily to the moun- 
tain of prayer, and there humbling ourſelves 
under the powerful hand of God, by a deep ſenſe 
of our weakneſs, implore his merciful proteCtion, 
and never ceaſe lifting up our hands to Heaven, 
till we have obtained a complete victory over him: 
For, if we grow weary of this holy exerciſe: if 
ſloth prevails upon us to let fall our hands, that is, 
to abandon or diſcontinue our prayers, the enem 
will moſt certainly gain ground and prevail again 
us: Becauſe God's holy Grace being our only 
ſecurity, if we forfeit this bleſſing, by a negledt 
of the means appointed to obtain it, we become 
deſtitute of ſtrength, are left to our own weak- 
neſs, and our condition is no better than that of 
ſoldiers preſuming to come into the field naked 
and unarmed. 8 

St. Auſtin, to expreſs our ſpiritual poverty, 
and dependence on the divine aſſiſtance, ſays, we 

O 5 are 
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are all beggars of God, Tt is therefore fitting, 
and he requires it of us, that we ſhould addreſs 
ourſelves to him with the ſame unwearied-appli- 
cation, as beggars do to keep themſelves from 
ſtarving : For a beggar is never weary of aſking, 
as long as there are hopes of getting any thing; he 
waits whole hours at the rich man's door : He 
watches all occaſions to meet him, and lay his 
neceſſities before him; when alms are to be diſ- 
tributed, he is never out of the way: In a word, 
as hunger and want attend him every day, fo it is 
his daily buſineſs to ſeek for relief. 

This then muſt be our pattern, in relation to 
the duty of prayer: This muſt be our conſtant 
method if we intend keeping our ſouls from ſtarv- 
ing, as they will certainly 0, in caſe we neglect 
to procure them the ſupplies they daily ſtand in 
need of. We muſt never be weary of aſking, 
| fince Almighty God is never weary of giving: 
We muſt be daily knocking at the gates of our 
bountiful benefactor, and lole no opportunity 
preſenting ourſelves before him; eſpecially when 
he is xa A on the altar; where he is an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of bleſſings to thoſe, who make 
their humble ſupplications to him, and come with 
hearts dilated to receive them: Finally, we muſt 
proportion the earneſtneſs and afhduity of our 
prayers, to the greatneſs of our neceffities and 
wants. : 

But the flothful Chriſtian pretends to be at a 
loſs to find a precept that obliges him to pray 
every day. But, if I ſhould aſx him what pre- 
cept obliges him to eat every day, he would not be 
much at a loſs to anſwer the queſtion: he would 
foon tell me, a natural principle of ſelf-preſer vation 
obliges him to it: He would tell me, that unleſs 
his holy was daily nouriſhed, his ſtrength would 
fail him ; he vals be unable to do his work, and 


Rarve for want of it. Now let him apply theſe 
| reaſons 
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reaſons to the ſoul, where they have at leaſt as 
much weight, and he will ſoon ſee the obligation 
of daily prayer. For doubtleſs our ſouls have as 
Juſt a title to our daily care as our bodies: And 
therefore, ſince prayer is their neceſſary nouri 

ment, if we pray not every Cay, our ſpiritual 


health will be impaired, and decay by inſenſible 


degrees: We ſhall be unable fo diſcharge the 
duties incumbent on us: Finally, our ſouls will 


languiſh for want of their due allowance of ſpi- 


ritual food to ſupport them. 
You will aſk, does it aot ſuffice then to keep 


the Commandments, as they are delivered to us? 


Does it not ſuffice to hear Maſs on Sundays and 
holidays, according to the precept of the Church ? 
To the firſt Fas, du ] anſwer, it is not to be 
doubted, but whoever keeps the Commandments 
will be faved: But can the, Commandments be kept 
without the help of God's grace ? Or, will God be- 
ſow his grace upon us without our aſking ? Are 
we not daily tempted to fin againſt the Command- 


ments? And has not our Saviour ordered us to 


pray that we enter not into temptation © Does he 
not bid us aft, ſeek and knock ? Nay, to pray 
” always, and never be weary? And why ſs ? Be- 
cauſe as the devil is n in ſceking our 
ruin, ſo ought we to be indefatigable in ſoliciting 
Heaven to protect us againſt . ſo that the 
very obligation of daily keeping the Command- 
ments implies an obligation of daily prayer; and 
we need no other commandment, than the Com- 
mandments themſelves to oblige us to it: Beeauſe 
the ſame law that commands any duty, induces of 
courſe an obligation to employ ſuch means, as 
are neceſſary for the diſcharge of it. 

| Now, as to the precepts of the Church, which 
only obliges us to hear Maſs on Sundays and 
holidays; the Church, in limiting this 1 
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had a prudent regard to the generality of Chriſ- 
tians: And, fince ſhe foreſaw that many would 
be under circumſtances, which would render their 
daily complying with this duty morally impoſſible, 
and ſloth might prevail upon others to treſpaſs 
frequently againſt it, ſhe would not impoſe a 
daily obligation, which might be an occaſion of 
endleſs ſcruples to ſome, and a ſtumbling-block 
to others. But it is very certain, the Church's 
intention was not either to encourage ſloth, or to 
* Inſpire us with an indifference to hear or not to 
hear Maſs upon ordinary days, but rather to create 
in us a great eſteem of this devotion, by making 
it a neceſſary and principal duty of the moſt ſo- 
lemn days of the year. NE 

But there is a ſecond objection particularly 
againſt the efficacy of prayer, grounded upon the 
little appearance of its fruit in many perſons, who 
ſeem to be much addicted to it. For if prayer 
were ſo powerful a remedy againſt ſin, as I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, the conſequence would be, 
That the more we prayed,” the more we ſhould bs 
exempt from failings. Whereas the contrarv 
appears in many, who, though they daily ſpend 
much time in prayer, yet have their failings, as 
well as they who pray lefs. — 

To this I anſwer, fir/?, that if they who pray 
very much, are ſtill ſubject to many failings, it is 
probable their condition would be {till worſe, in 
caſe they prayed lefs. Juſt as when a perſon has 
an ill habit of body, the remedies he takes will not 
hinder his being often out of order; but, in all 
likelihood, his caſe would be much worſe, if he 
took leſs care of himſelf : And therefore, as there 
are ſome malignant humours, which cannot be 
corrected but by a long courfe of phylic, fo 
there are ſome diftempers in the ſoul, which, 
according to the ordinary courſe of grace, require 
a much longer application of remedies than 


others ; 
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others; and it would be next to a miracle, if a 
paſſion of long growth, and deeply rooted jn the 
ſoul, were perfectly maſtered on a ſudden. So 
that the objection propoſed, proves not the weak- 
neſs or inefficacy of the remedy, but the malig- 
nity of the diſtemper it ſometimes meets with. 
However, St. James has given another anſwer 
to it in theſe terms: Ye aſh, and ye obtain not, 
becauſe ye aſk amiſs. Many ſeem, in outward 
appearance, to pray very often, yet, in effect, 
„pray very ſeldom: They recite indeed man | 
N and are very buſy in turning their books, | 
or dropping their beads, yet, with all this pother, | 
pray very little; becauſe prayer is not a mere 
lip-labour, but conſiſts principally in the deſire : 
of the heart ; for, to ſpeak properly, vocal prayer 
is nothing but the deſire of the heart, expreſſed 
in words: So that where there is no deſire of 
the heart, there is no prayer, though the lips and - 
tongue be ever ſo buſy. Now it is certain, 
there are many who read, or recite their prayers, 
without any jincere or hearty deſire to obtain 
the things ſignified by thoſe aly tap And, by 
conſequence, there are many who ſay their prayers 
without praying. | 
This is the caſe, fir/?, of thoſe that ſay thei pray- 
ers by rote, and out of mere cuſtom, without any 
application of the mind; for theſe pray not much 
better than ſo many parrots, that ſhould be taught 
to repeat cur Lord's prayer: In effect, if their G. 
tractions be voluntary, all their prayingis no more 
than talking ſo much in their ſleep. Secondly, 
it is their caſe who reſolve to continue in the im- 
mediate occaſion of fin; for how can they have 
a hearty deſire to overcome fin, who reſolve to 
live expoſed to fuch occaftons as will certainly lead 
them into it? Thirdly, it is the caſe of all ſuch as 
come to pray with an actual affection to fin; 
becauſe a wilful affection to any thing is incon- 
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ſiſtent with a hatred of it. Now we can only 
have a hearty deſire to be delivered from things 
which we regard as evils, and have by conſe- 
quence ſome degree of hatred to. 

Thus we ſee how perſons may ſeem to pray 
very much, and yet pray very little in effect; be- 
cauſe they may aſk, without defiring to obtain; 
and therefore it is no wonder, if praying in this 
manner, they continue ſubject to all the infirmi- 
ties of corrupt nature : For.it is not by ſuch mock 

rayers a ſinner draws down mercy from Heaven; 
it is the prayer of a contrite and bumble heart, 
the prayer of a ſoul ſenſible of her unhappy ſtate, 
and earneſtly deſiring to be delivered from it, 
which God had a regard to. And therefore, if 
our prayers prove unſucceisful, it is an evident 
mark they were defective ſome way or other. 
And this is ſo certain a truth that it can admit of 
no diſpute. \ PII 

For ſince Chriſi has made-us a poſitive pro- 
miſe, that his Father will prant us whatever we 
Hall aſs in his name, it los that we muſt 
either queſtion the veracity of his promiſe, or 
conclude, that when we fail of obtaining what 
we aſk, there has been ſome defect in our 
prayers, which has juſtly deſerved a refuſal ; ſup- 
poling always that what we aſked, was for the 
good of our fouls : And therefore, whoever prays 
to be delivered from his uſual failings, and yet 


continues in them, will find, upon a ſerious en- 


quiry, that he either has not prayed as much as 
he ought, or has been guilty of ſome neglect in 
the performance of it. So that, upon his falling 
into any fin, let him but call himſelf to an ac- 
count, and reflect ſeriouſly, whether he took care 
to raiſe his heart to God at the firſt approach 
of the temptation ! Whether floth hindered him 
not from knreling down, and lifting up his 


— 
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hands to Heaven, when he had the opportunity to 


do it? Whether his daily taſk of prayer, has 
been ever neglected ? Finally, whether his 
heart has performed its duty as well as -his 
tongue ? For thefe enquiries will lead him to the 
true ſource of his failing, and convince him that 


he has not obtained, becauſe he has not aſked as 


he ought. 


Let us then reſolve to be conſtant in perform- 
ing this great duty; let no morning or evening 
paſs without allowing our ſouls a ſufficient portion 
of this ſpiritual nouriſhment. They both need 
and certainly deſerve this care as well as our 
bodies: For, do what we can to preſerve our 
bodies, they muſt ſooner or later return to duſt ; 
but the nobleſt part, our fouls, muſt be nouriſh- 
ed for eternity. | 

It is true, indiſpenſable buſineſs may ſome- 
times be a lawful hindrance ; but we muſt take 
care it be not the pretence when ſoth is the teal 
cauſe of it. If the concern of our ſouls be as it 
ought, we ſhall eaſily forecaſt things ſo, that 
temporal affairs will ſeldom interfere with 


our duty to God: For where there is a real and 


hearty concern for any thing, it ſuggeſts a thou- 
ſand expedients, which coldneſs and indifference 
would eaſily overicok. We may perhaps imagine 
2 neglect of this nature to be of little or no con- 
ſequence. It is certain however, that when it 
is often repeated, and proceeds from coldneſs and 
Noth, it is not ſo trivial a matter as ſome take it 
to be; but, on the contrary, both very diſpleaſ- 
ing to God, and dangerous in its conſequence, 


THE 
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both with our condition, and the bu 
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THE THIRTIETH ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE PRINCIPAL CONDITIONS OF PRAYER, 
Ye aſk, and ye receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs. 


James iv. 3. 


Having now ſhewed the neceſſity and eſfi- 
cacy of prayer, the conditions, which ought to 
attend it, offer themſelves xt. Theſe therefore 
ſhall be the ſubject of this entertainment. 
A Chriſtian, in time of prayer, ought to con- 
ſider himſelf as a” criminal that comes to throw 
himſelf at the feet of his offended ſovereign, and 
implore his mercy: For what are we, in ef- 
fect, but criminals, that have offended the infi- 
nite majeſty of God ? What are we but rebellious 
ſubjects, who have lifted up our hands againft 
our Divine Sovereign, and depend wholly on his 
mercy for our deliverance from the ſentence of 
eternal death, which our ſins have deſerved ? 
Now, if our hearts were thoroughly penetrated 
with this truth, when we come to preſent our- 
ſelves before Aimighty God in prayer, it would 
inſpire us with an awful reſpect, and help to keep 
us within thoſe bounds of decency which ſuit 
line we are 


* 


about. ; 
Our condition, as I have ſaid, is that of cri- 


minals ; and our buſineſs in time of prayer, is to 
implore God's mercy ; we ought therefore to ap- 
ear before him in the poſture of criminals, that 
is, in the moſt ſubmiſſive and reſpectful manner 
poſſible; and be careful to avoid whatever carries 
with. it an air of vanity and preſumption. The 
humility of our hearts ought to manifeſt itſelf in 
the humiliation of our bodies, and our very looks 
and poſtures ought to act the part of ſupplicants, 

as well as our tongues, | 


However 
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However, I mean not here to encourage ſin- 
gularity, or affectation; in which vanity and 
hypocriſy have uſually a greater ſhare than de- 


votion. There are ſome who, ich their groans, 


or the loudneſs of their prayers, diſturb all that 
are near them, or draw their eyes. upon them by 
certain actions or geſtures, Art for a private 
oratory than a public aſſembly: ITheſe are 
apt to delude themſelves, and iuiagine they are 
truly humble, becauſe they are ſo in appear 
ance, True devotion is hearty and earneſt, 
but not noiſy; it has a regard to decency, put 


avoids oſtentation and ſhew; nnally, it ſceks 
to edify, but begs not the applauſe and eſteem of. 


men, 

There is, therefore, a mean between overaCting 
devotion, and ſhewing no devotion at all; and our 
behaviour, eſpecially in our time of public prayer, 
ought to be ſo regulated between theſe two ex- 
tremes, as to be free from all appearance of affec- 
tation on the one hand, and edify by all the marks 
of a ſolid piety on the other : For though the de- 
votion of the — be a tribute we owe to God, 


alone, yet that exterior devotion, which conſiſts in a 


reſpectful compoſure of the body, is a duty we 
owe both to God and our neighbour; and no man 
whatever, unleſs difabled by tickneſs-or infirmity, 
is exempt from the obligation of it; becauſe no 
perſon in the world is too great to ſerve Gcd 
with decency, or appear before him in an humble 
manner: Nay, the greater a man's condition is, 
the more he is obliged to it, in relation both to 
God and man; in relation to God, becauſe be- 
ing particularly indebted to him for the temporal 
advantages he enjoys above others, he is bound in 
gratitude to appear more zealous in his ſervice; 


as thoſe that are greateſt at court are bound to 


eſpouſe the honour and intereſt of their prince 
with 
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with greateſt zeal : They are alſo under a ſtricter 
obligation with regard to men; becauſe, having 
more the eyes of men upon them, and whatever 
they do being of a much more powerful influence, 
than the actions of thoſe who move in a lower 
ſphere, they have ic in their power either to pro- 
mote the decency of God's fervice, by recom- 
mending it to others by their examples, or to bring 
it into contempt, by ſhewing a contempt of it in 
their practice. ; 

It is true, the outward poſture of the body, is 
not of itſelf eſſential in the duty of prayer; for a 
man may pray fitting, ſtanding, walking, or 
lying down, as well as kneeling A traveller 
may pray upon the road, a tradeſman in his ſhop, 


a plowman in the field, and a ſick man ſtretched 


out upon his bed: but there is a difference be- 
tween what neceſſity impoſes, and that which 
is the effect of vanity, indifference and ſloth : So 
that the diſpoſition of the heart is uſually mani- 
feſted by the outward poſture of the body, when 
a perſon has it in his choice. Thus wandering 
looks are a ſymptom of a diſſipated mind: Aﬀect- 
ing certain airs in the church, betrays a vanity 
not ſuiting with the diſpoſition of a ſupplicant, or 
a heart humbled before Almighty God : Finally, 
lolling in a lazy poſture, or kneeling on one knee, 
when all knces ought to be bent, to adore Zeſus 
Chri/t preſent on the altar, is an indecency, which 
plainly ſhews not only a want of devotion, but 
a deadneſs of faith, and furniſhes the enemies of 
the Church with arms againſt us; it appearing - 
highly improbable that they, who believe Chri/t 
really preſent, ſhould behave themſelves diſre- 
ſpectfully before him. | 
But though the outward decotum or reſpect 
ought to be carefully obſerved in time of prayer, 
the inward attention of the mind is of much greater 


importance; 
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importance; becauſe if this be wilfully wanting? 
our prayer is defeCtive in its very ſubſtance: For 
what is prayer, but the elevation or raiſing of the 
mind to God? Whentherefore the mind is not 
raiſed to God, but either kept down, with the 
weight of earthly cares, or diſtracted with frivo= 
Joas amuſements, the conſequence is, that there 
is no prayer: Age in, what is properly vocal 
prayer, but the deſires of the heart expreſſed in 
words? For the tongue is but the interpreter of 
the heart; and words are deſigned for no other 
uſe than to ſignify what paſſes within the mind: 
If therefore they have no connection with our 
thoughts, they are ju themſelves no more than 
empty ſounds, and a mere lip-labour, which God 
has no regard to. It is the prayer of the heart, as I 
have already faid, that moves the divine mercy to 
compaſſion : It is the prayer of the heart, that 
mounts like incenſe up to Heaven, and brings 
down the promiſed bleſſings to us. So that if the 
heart prays not, th? motion of the lips. and 


tongue, though ever ſo buſily employed, can no. 


more properly be called prayer, than ſuch a 
number of words repeated by a man out of his 
ſenſes. „ 
Let no man therefore flatter himſelf that he has 
prayed much, becauſe he has recited a great num- 
er of prayers, unleſs he be ſure his heart has 
performed its part as well as his tongue ; for 
though our lips move without interruption, cur 
prayer is interrupted, as often as we deliberately 
interrupt our attention, which is the life and ſoul 
of prayer: But when the heart, in time of prayer, 
is not taken up with amuſements, that are indif- 
ferent in themſelves, but conſenting to fome finful 
paſſion, or meditating fome unlawful deſign, 
then it becomes that fort of prayer which the 
ſcripturo 
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ſcripture pronounces abominable in the ſight of 
_ God. Ge | 
However, I ſpeak only of diſtractions that 
are voluntary, and every one muſt be his own 
judge how far he is guilty of them; for as to 
thoſe that are involuntary, and paſs without re- 
flection, it is certain they are no prejudice, either 
to the merit or efficacy of prayer, provided there 
be no negligence on our fide: And it is no leſs 
certain, that in our ſtate of natural weakneſs, in 
which we are not maſters of our imaginations, it 
is humanly impoſſible we ſhould be wholly free 
from them: So that all we have to do, is to uſe 
reaſonable endeavours, that we neither occaſion 
them by a wilful previous neglect, nor entertain 
them with reflection, when they obtrude them- 
ſelves upon us. When we have ſecured theſe 
two points (which however, ought to be done 
without an over-ſcrupulous ſolicitude, or putting 
our conſcience upon the rack about it; ſo that, if 
we doubt whether we have entertained them with 
reflection or not, we ought to judge in favour of 
ourſelyes ; it being morally impoſſible to have a 
full reflection without knowing it.) When, I 
ſay, we have ſecured theſe two points by a mo- 
derate care, we ought to look upon diſtractions, 
how frequent ſoever, as temptations not conſent» 
ed to, and ourſelves as mereſufferers in them ; nor 
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This condition is plainly marked out to us b 
Chrift himſelf, in the 11th chapter of St. Luke; 
where he propoſes the parable of a man, who 
coming to his friend by night to borrow ſoms 
loaves of him, is at firſt refuſed ; but continuing 


to 
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to beg and knock at his door, obtains at length his 


requeſt by his importunity and perſeverance : And 
though the application of the parable be clear, our 


Saviour himſelf was pleaſed to make it in theſe re- 


markable words: I alſo ſay unto you, -aſh, and it 
hall be given to you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find; knack, 
and it ſhall be opened to you For whoever aſhs, 
ſhall receive; and he bobo ſeeks ſhall find; andit ſball 
be opened to him that knocks. Theſe are Chriſt's 
own words, which, as they plainly teach us that 
perſeverance is a condition of prayer, ſo they 
encourage us to the practice of it, by ſhewing its 
power and efficacy, and repreſenting its fruit and 
ſucceſs as owing to it. The ſame is likewiſe 
marked out inthe prayer of the Cananean wo- 
man, who obtained of Crit by her importu- 
nity, and forced him, as it were, to grant to her 
perſeverance, what he had denied to her firſt 
prayer. | 

8 to be rightly underſtood, I mean 
not by perſeverance in prayer, a daily continu- 
ance of it for many hours together, or that our 
prayers are to take up the greateſt part of the day; 
for this is too violent to hold; and experience has 
afforded but too many inſtances that graſping at 
too much often ends in doing nothing at all. A 
traveller that has a long journey to make, is in 
danger of fainting, or ſtopping ſhort by the way, if 


he overſtrains himſelf at firſt; and a conſtant mo- 


derate pace will ſooner bring him to his journey's 


end, than running himſelf out of breath by fits 
and ſtarts. And fo:itis in the practice of devo- 


tion: we have perhaps a long journey to go; if 
therefore, we overſtrain our devotion, we ſhall 
runit out of breath before we get half way. This 
has been ſeen in many indiſcreet devotees, who, 
meaſuring their ſtrength by their own vanity and 
preſumption, neglected the rules of moderation ; 
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and in proceſs of time, finding themſelves. over- 
charged, grew weary of the burden, threw off the 
yoke that galled them, and ran inſenſibly into the 
oppoſite extreme. 4 

It is certain, that a ſurfeit of devotion is as dan- 
gerous to the foul, as that of meat is to the body; 
when we are once cloyed with it, the appetite 
is ever after ſet againſt it, and it is hard to come 
again to reliſn it, even in a moderate way: 80 
that the rule of praying ought, in a great meaſure, 
to be the ſame as that of eating: We muſt take 
daily enough of it to nouriſh our fouls; but we 
ſhould uſually rife from prayer, as from table, 
with an appetite : Fhis will make us more will- 
ing to come to it again the next day, and the 
ſame practice being repeated every Gays our devo- 
tion will become uniform and regular. And it 
1s this I mean by perſeverance in prayer, and re- 
commend as a point of the greateſt importance, 
and an aſſured means to obtain daily the meaſurc 
of grace we. ftand in need of, for the ſupport and 
nouriſhment of our ſpiritual life, 

I ſuppoſe then that every Chriſtian, who has a 
concern for his foul, will oblige himſelf, by the 
advice of his director, to ſome regular devotion, 
fuited to the circumſtances he lives in. As to 
thoſe that are engaged in a religious ſtate, they 
have their path marked out before them, which, 
if they but follow, they cannot go aſtray: It 
will certainly lead them to a happy end, if they 
never go out of it; and the only advice I have 
to give them is, never. to amuſe themſelves with 
particular private devotions, till they find they 
are every day exact and punctual in practiſing 
thoſe that are preſcribed them by the conttitutions 
of the houſe they live in. This is properly the 
uniformity and perſeverance in prayer ſuited to 
their ſtate, which nothing but ſickneſs, or obe- 

dience 
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dience to the orders of ſuperiors, ought ever to 
interrupt: This 1s the perfeverance which will 
render their prayers cfhcacious, and draw down 
the bleſſing of Heaven upon them. 

But as thoſe that live in the world, they being 
under no conſtraint of rule or vows, are free to 
chooſe that method of devotion which ſuits .beſt 
with their circumſtances : But when their choice 
is once well made, they ought not eaſily to change 
it; becauſe this leads to fickleneſs and inconſtan- 
cy, which is the bane of perſeverance, and the 
moſt dangerons enemy it has to ſtruggle with 
for nature feeks change and variety in every thing, 
even in pleaſures : So that pleaſures themſelves, 
if not ſeaſoned with variety, become tedious, and 
we grow weary of them. This is certainly a 
great weakneſs in human nature, and it is that 
weakneſs which we call inconſtancy: But if this 
prevails upon us, even in things that are of them- 
felves agreeable and pleaſing, it is eaſy to judge 
what ſtrength and refolution we ſtand in need of 
to bear up againſt it in the practice of duties, to 
which we have a natural repugnance. So that 
whoever reſolves ſeriouſly to be perſeverant and 
uniform in the duty of prayer, muſt be prepared 
for this combat againſt himſelf, that is, againſt 
his own natural inconſtancy : He muſt not be 
ſurpriſed to find a repugnance to do the fame 
thing every day, nor diſcouraged if this repug- 
nance grows violent upon him ; for if he lets him- 

| ſelf be overcome by it, he is in danger of loſin 
all the fruits of his paſt devotions ; but if he yield 
not to it, he may juſtly regard'it as a trial of his 
virtue, which will not leflen, but increafe the 
merit and efficacy of his prayer. | 
Prayer is a duty, and fince every duty is a 
kind of clog and conſtraint upon human nature, 
. it 
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it is no wonder the practice of it ſhould not be at- 
tended with any ſenſible ſatisfaction. This is 

indeed ſometimes the reward of prayer, but never 
a quality or attribute belonging to the nature of 
it; fo that we are not bound to pray with plea- 
ſure, but we are bound to pray with Ferſeve- 
rance, whether we find a pleaſure or diſguſt in it, 
whether an inclination or repugnance to it : This 
is preciſely our duty ; this God requires of us, 
and will reward with a plentiful bleſſing, if we 
De faithful in the diſcharge ol it. 

But beſides the temptation of incen/tancy, which 
we ſhall always have to ſtruggle with in this holy 
exerciſe, we muſt alſo arm ourſelves againſt that 
of deſpsndency. We are naturally impatient in 
all our deſires, and inftead of waiting with an 
humble ſubmiſſion for the will of God, we would 
have it at a beck or call. If the fruit of our 
prayers anſwers not immediately our expectati- 
ons, we fall into dejection, and are ready to con- 
ſult our eaſe rather than continue an exercile, 
which we begin to regard as a fruitleſs labour, 
This was not the practice of the royal prophet, 
Who ſays thus of himſelf, expecting, I expected 
the Lord: Which repetition of the ſame word is 
an Hebraiſin, importing a long and patient per- 
ſeverance in waiting for the will and pleaſure of 
Almighty God? And what was the effect of it ? 
He tells us in theſe following words, and he liſ- 
tened to me, and heard my prayers. The prophet 
Jfaiah exhoris us to do the ſame, and promiſes 
the ſame ſuccels: If the Lord (ſays he) makes 
.delay, wait for him : For he will certainly come, 
and he will nit tarry. . 

It becomes not ſinners to ſtand upon terms 
with their offended God, or pretend to ſet him 
the time of his mercies. It is our buſineſs to do 
our duty, in hopes of obtaining at length the 

| bleſſing 
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bleſſing we pray for, and reſiſt with an unwearied 
perſeverance all diſcouraging ſuggeſtior.s, 25s 
ſnares laid for us by the enemy of our touls, 
This is the method of the children of this world, 
in their temporal concerns: They are indefati- 
gable in following their ſuits, ſoliciting their 
lawyers, appealing from one court to another; 
and are thought happy, if they obtain at leaſt a 
favourable decree, though purchaſed with in- 
credible pains and coſt. And this ought alſo to 
be our method in the buſineſs of ſalvation ; and 
particularly of thoſe, who labour under more 
than ordinary difficulties, they muſt be indefati- 
cable in purſuing their point, never weary of ſo- 
liciting Heaven, never diſcouraged at ſeeming . 
diſappointments : If they leave off praying, they 
give up the cauſe for loſt ; but if they perſiſt in 
it, with an unwearied patience and perſeverance, 
they have ſolid grounds to hope a happy iſſue, 
and that God would take his time to caſt a favour- 
able regard upon them. Their very perſeverance 
in prayer is a fruit of their prayer, and pledge of 
future mercies in ſtore : For Almighty God, 
who is infinitely good and mereiful, beſtows not 
his favours by halves, and when he gives the 
grace of perſeverance in prayer, it is a mark he 
deſigns to give much more, and reward thoſe 
happy diſpoſitions his grace, has already formed, 
by granting not only what we have fo Jong prayed 
for, but favours that ſurpaſs our higheſt deſires. 
Thus when we fee the principal conditions 
requiſite to render our prayers effectual, and the 
true meaning of this promiſe of Chri/t, Aſt, and 
ye ſhall receive. Aſh, that is, pray with humility 
and re/pect, pray with the heart as well as the 
tongue, pray with perſeverance, and ye will cer- 
tainly receive. For it is an undoubted truth, that 
(hriſt will not be wanting to his promiſe, if we 
OL. I. P be 
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be not wanting to our duty ; and that if we pray 
and receive not, the true and only reaſon is, be- 
cauſe we pray amiſs. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ENTERTAINMENT 
THE END OR INTENTION OF PRAYER. 


Ye aſk, and ye receive not, becauſe ye aſk amiſs, 
that ye may conſume, it upon your luſts. 
| James iv. 3. : 
* 
Tur latter part of this text, diſcovers a conſi- 
derable irregularity, relating to the intention, or 
principal end of prayer. And though I can ſcarce 
ſuſpect any Chriltians ſo corrupt, as to pray 
for things with an expreſs intention to be furniſn- 
ed with means to ſatisfy their luſts, yet it is not 
to be doubted, but that Almighty God, who is 
the ſearcher of hearts, ſees them often ſo diſpoſed 
that if he ſhould grant them the temporal bleſſings 
they pray for, they would moſt certainly abuſe 
them to their own eternal ruin, by employing 
them in tie gratification of ſuch pathons as have 
the greateſt aſcendant over them. 

T his obliges me to give ſome directions con- 
cerning the general ehd or intention of prayer, 
eſpecially waen any temporal concern is the im- 
mediate ſubject of it. For when we pray for 
ſpiritual things, which in their own nature have 
a reJation to the good of our ſouls, our prayers 
cannot be diſplœaling to God, provided they want 
not any of the conditions 1 have already ſpoken 
of in my laſt diſcourſe : But when ſome tempo- 
ral blefing is the immediate ſubject of our prayers, 
there is always ſome danger ot ſwerving from the 
intention, by which they ought to be directed; 
and fo they may be either pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
to God, according to the end we have principally 
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in view: ſome directions then relating to this 
end, ſhall be the ſubject of this entertainment. 

All moral actions have a tendency to ſome 
principal end, which we call the motive or inten- 
tion, for which we act; and it is this end, that 
makes them either good or bad: But with this 
difference, that actions which are bad in them- 
ſelves, can never become good by being done for 
a good end: whereas thoſe that of themſelves are 
indifferent or virtuous, become abſolutely good 
or bad, from the principal end or motive we pro- 
pole to ourſelves in the Karg of them. Prayer 
(for example) is of itſelf a religious duty; yet if 
the motive of our praying be to get the eſteem 
and applauſe of men, inſtead of being devout, 
we become hypocrites, and ſhall receive our 
reward with the Phariſees, who ſtood praying at 
the corners of the ſtreets, that they might be ſeen 
by men. Th 

In like manner, if the principal end of our prayer 
be the obtaining of ſome temporal good, and ſtops 
there, I may properly call it a mere intereſted and 
ſelfiſh devotion, prompted by, and wholly tending 
to gratify ſelf- love. Not that we are forbid to 
pray for temporal things: For Chri/? himſelf has 
taught us to aſk our daily bread : and to pray 

to be delivered from evil: And the practice of 
the Church encourages it, by ordaining public 
prayers, to avert or prevent public calamitics, 
But in praying for temporal things we mult have 
4 farther view, and whilſt theſe are the immediate 
ſubject of our petitions, they muſt be referred to a 
nobler end, and regarded only as means ſubſer- 
vient to it. 

If you aſk me what this end is, 4 anſwer, that 
it is no other than God's glory, and the good of 
our ſouls. The reaſon is, becauſe as Almighty 
God, to whom our prayers are addreſſed, is a 

F 2 pure 
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pure ſpirit, ſo the principal end of our prayers 
ought to be purely fpiritual ; and as God beſtows 
upon us his temporal bleſſings, not for their own 
ſake, but to ſerve us as means and inſtruments 
of ſalvation: ſo we muſt aſk them with the ſame 
intention: If this be wanting, our prayers are 
unworthy to be preſented to, and accepted by 
Almighty God: as not being conformable to that 
end, to which all things in this world are ordained 
by their great Maker, and which alone deſerves 
to be regarded by him. — 
Thus when we pray for health, our end muſt 
be to employ it in God's ſervice; if the ſubject 
of our prayer be to beg reaſonable conveniencies 
of human life, we mult at the fame time have a 
better life in view ; and defire the helps and 
comforts of the one, only as means to forward us 
on in our journey to the other: Finally, if we im- 
portune Almighty God, to deliver us from evils 
that oppreſs us, or dangers that threaten us, Hea- 
ven and the good of our fouls muſt ſtill preponde- 
Tate in our hearts. This muſt be our chief con- 
cern, this regarded as our principal intereſt ; and 
all other things with ſubordination to it. Who- 
ever prays with this diſpoſition, is ſure to be 
heard; that is to ſay, is ſure not to be diſappoint- 
ed in the principal end of his prayer, though he 
obtains not the temporal good he prays for : But 
he who prays without this diſpoſition, is either 
not ace or if he obtains the thing he aſks, 
it is a token of God's anger, rather than his 

merey towards him. | 
This is St. Auſtin's doctrine, who delivers it 
in theſe remarkable words, Quædam, ſays he, 
negat propitius Deus, que concedit iratus, that is, 
God refuſes feme things, when be is propitious, 
which he grants when he 1s angry, He refuſes 
them, when he is propitious, becauſe he knows 
they 
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they will be hurtful to us: and he grants them, 
when he is angry, becauſe he foreſees they will 
become our ſcourges, or by our abuſe of them, 
be the occaſion of our future ruin, What a 
comfort is this for thoſe, who wait with patience 
for the will of God, even when their prayers are 
cemingly unregarded? And how ought it to 

check the impetuoſity of our deſires when the 
are ready to inutiny againit Heaven, becauſe they 

are not gratificd in the very way they aſk for. 
When the fons of Zebide engaged their mo- 
ther to aſk of Chriſt, that one of them might ſit 
at his right, the other at his left hand, in his 
kingdom, he checked their ambitious requeſts, 
with this anſwer, ye #now not what ye aſe : And 
this is literally true, whenever we pray for any 
temporal concern: We truly know not what we 
aſk ; becauſs we know not Whether it will pro- 
mote or hinder our ſalvation: We know not 
whether it will draw God's blefings, or his ma- 
lediction upon us. And if then, in this caſe, in- 
ſtead of an angry grant, he ſends us back with a 
propitious refuſal, have we not reaſon to fit down 
content, and bleſs his infinite goodneſs, for hav- 
ing had more regard to our real intereſt, than the 
irregularity of our deſires? Are we not un- 
_ grateful to God, and unjuſt to ourfelves, when 
upon any diſappointment, we laſh out into mur- 
murs and complaints, and are ready to acculc his 
-providence of partiality, in the diſtribution of his 

temporal bleſiings f 

But, Almighty God regards theſe complaints, 
as the tears of ſenſeleſs children; and, as he beſt 
knows what is expedient or neceſſary for us, ſo 
he has alſo a truer love for us, than we have for 
ourſelves. A loving father, ſays Chrift, gives 
not his child a ſerpent for a fiſh, nor reaches him 
not a ſcorpion for an egg. We often indeed act 
2 the 
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the part of ſenſeleſs children; we cry out for the 
ſerpent, imagining it to be a fiſh, and reach our 
hands out greedily at the ſcorp:on, miſtaking it 
for an egg : But our Heavenly Father ſhews 
himſelf a father indeed, and pitying our childiſh 
miſtakes, is deaf to our cries, and refuſes us the 
trifles we aſk to our prejudice, to beſtow real 
and ſolid goods upon us.; unleſs, perhaps, pro- 
voked by our impatience and murmurs, he lays 
aſide the tenderneſs of a father, lets us have our 
own wills, and leaves us to ſmart under the juſt 
puniſhment of our rebellious luſts. 

We have a figure of this truth in the perſon of 
Rachel. She had been barren for ſeveral years ; 
which, in the time of the old law, was ſooked 
upon as a great diſgrace: But, ſhe bore her 
affliction ſo impatiently, and her deſire of being 
delivered from it was ſo immoderate, that ſhe 
declared ſhe ſhould die with grief, if ſhe were 
not bleſſed with children: Give me children, or 
elſe I die, was her prayer. At length ſhe had 
children given her, and died in a painful labour; 
o that what ſhe had begged with ſo much impati- 
ence, as the only means to fave her life, became, 
by a juſt diſpoſition of the divine providence, the 
oecalion of her death, 

And how many parents have älſo too cagerly 
importuned Almighty God, for the bleſſing of 
the marriage ſtate, and found it afterwards the 
greateſt croſs of their old age? How many, 
afflicted with ſickneſs, in which they might 
have ſanctified their ſouls, have impatiently 
begged for health; but when tney enjoyed 
it, abuſed the benefit © againſt their benefactor, 
and turned reprobates? How many, in fine, 
have prayed for riches, which, if not abuſed 
by themſelves, were by their children made 
the ſupport of their extravagancies, or an occa- 
lion of endleſs broils ? And how happy had theſe 
perſons 
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perſons been had Almighty God been propiti- 
ouſly deaf to their prayers ? Had he mercifully 
refuſed to hearken to their inordinate requeſts, | 
which he granted in his anger, to puniſh them 
with thoſe very things, which they. aſked, un- 
doubtedly, without any regard to the end, they 
ought principally to have propoſed to themſelves, 

'T his truth is confirmed by a terrible example, 
related in the 11th chapter of the book of Num- 
bers. Tt tells us, that'the 1/-azlites in the deſart, 
being weary of eating nothing but -2azna, began 
to murmur, and cry out for fleſh z and thereupon 
importuned Maoſes to intercede for them to God, 
to grant them their deſire. Maſes, though ſen-, 
ſible of the unreaſonableneſs, and apprehenſive of 
the dangerous confequence of it, yielded to their 
importunity, and addreſſed him ſelf to God in their 
behalf; but the ſcripture ſays, his wrath was 
highly kindled againſt them: Ant" who would 
have expected any thing here but a flat denial ? 
But it happened quite otherwiſe ; God told 
Moſes, that ſince the Iſraelites had cri:d out for 
fleſh, they ſhould have it; and thereupon cauſed 
a wind to blow ſuch a number of quails into their 
camp, as was ſufficient for the whole multitude z 
who fell immediately upon their prey, and thought 
themſelves happy, in having obtained what they 
had longed for; but it coſt them very dear: For 
the meat was yet betwixt their teeth, as the 
ſcripture expreſſes it, and the wrath of God fell 
upon them, and deſtroyed many thouſands of 
them upon the place; which from that time was 
called the ſepulchre of inordinate luſt : Becauſe 
the /ſraclites had there inordinately luſted after 
fleſh. _ 

This example ſhews how dangerous it is, ei- 
ther to repine inordinately, under the condition 
God's providence has allotted to us, or importune 
him for temporal bleſſing , without an abſolute 
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ſubmiſſion to his holy will and pleaſure, It is 
alſo a convincing proof of what St. Auſtin had 


told us, that God denies ſome things when he is 


propitious, which he grants when he 1s angry. 
And ſo we ſee, that wicked men are generally 
more ſucceſsful in compaſſing their ends, than 
devout and virtuous Ghriſtians, Becauſe the 
children of this world are permitted to enjoy this 
world, and have their wills gratiſied now, but their 
puniſhment is to come hereafter: Whereas the 
uſt being conſidered by Almighty Cod as his own 
children, he refuſes to put thoſe things into their 
hands, which may be an obſtacle to the eternal 
happineſs he has prepared for them. 

Thus it often happens, that a virtuous Chfif— 
tian, being much atficted with ſickneſs, prays to 
God for bealth, and he hearchim not, hecaule he 
forcſces that if he had his health he would abuſe 
it: Another labaurs under great want, and pcti- 
tions earneſtly for relief; but God is deaf to his 
prayers, becauſe he knows the poverty he ſuffers 
is more condueing to his ſalvation, than the re- 
lief he prays for: A third is eagerly bent upon 
fome worldly buſineſs, in the ſucceſs whereof he 
promiſes much happinets and ſatisfaction to him- 


felf, But Almighty Gad foreſces, that what he 


purſues as a means to make him happy, will prove 
the occaſion of his ruin; and therefore, has no 
regard to his miſtaken prayer, but lets all things 
fall out croſs to his deſires. In all which caſes, 
what appears to us as a refuſal, is a rcal grant of 
greater favours than thoſe we ſue for, though 
not ſo pleaſing to our inclinations ; however, like 
children when crofled in their wills, we are apt to 
break out into complaints, as if we had received 
hard meaſure ; and if God bore not with this our 
weakneſs, but dealt with us as he did with the 
Iſraelites in the deſart, by gratifying our defires, 
we ſhould, like them, find but too ſoon the effects 


of 
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of an angry grant, and wiſh too late to have been 
favoured with a propitious reſuſal. | 

To come now. to a concluſion ; the principal 
fruits we muſt draw from this diſcourſe, is a firm 
reſolution to make the will of God the ſole rule 
and meaſure of all our deſires: and what is the 
undoubted will of God, but that in every thing we 
pray for, we ſhould conſult, above all, his honour, 
and the good of our fouls ? This is plainly taught 
us both by the preface, and every order of the 
petitions in our Lord's prayer, which is the pat- 
tern of all other prayers ; and, in effect, all other 
prayers offered to Almighty God, are but a pa- 
raphraſe upon it. We are taught then by its 
preface to addreſs ourſelves to God, as our hea- 
venly Father ; to put us in mind, that being his 
children, we muſt have a zcal for his honour, 
ſeek to inherit the kingdom he has prepared for 
us, and be governed by him, rather than our own 
wills and defires: And therefore theſe three 
petitions, 1. Hallowed be thy name, 2. Thy 
Ringdom come, 3. Thy will be done, have the firſt 
rank, and are placed at the head of all the reſt; 
to mark out to us, that they muſt over-rule all 
our other prayers, and be as ſettled principles 
and maxims prefuppeicd to, and implied in every 
thing we aſk, Whoever prays for a temporal 
concern with theſe previous diſpoſitions, will find 
the fruit of them 1n a ſolid peace and tranquillity 
of mind; whether he meets with a grant or 
refuſal! of the things he prays for. 

I will inſtance in the particular caſe of ſick- 
neſs, and addreſs myſelf to thoſe who are much 
afflicted with it, and pray for health. I aſk them 
preciſely, upon what terms they pray for it ? and 
whether they defire their recovery, whether it be 
or b2 not pleaſing, to God ? whether it be for the 
good or prejudice of their ſouls ? If they be diſpoſ- 
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ed, as the Iſraelites were in the deſart they will 
anſwer that they will put that to the hazard; that 
their buſineſs is to have health, no matter how. 
Perhaps they will not ſpeak ſo plain: but if they 
be ſo diſpoſed at heart, which 1s all one; it is no 
wonder if they be impatient and fretful, and 
ready to murmur againſt God, when their defires 
are not gratified. And all I have to fay to 
them, is to wiſh them a better diſpoſition, and 
that God, inſtead of giving them health, will 
mercifully turn their hearts, and make them be- 
come better Chriſtians, 

But if, on the contrary, they anſwer from the 
bottom of their hearts, that they would chuſe to 
ſuffer the moſt painful ſickneſs, even to their laſt 
breath, rather than aſk any thing that ſhould be diſ- 
pleaſing to God, or prejudicial to their fouls: Oh 
then let them pray on with theſe happy diſpoſitions, 
and employ all natural means ordained by the Al- 
mighty for their recovery, 1 both the one and 
the other ſhould prove ineffectual; becauſe they 
are ſure not to be diſappointed in the main end of 
their prayer. It is true, they pray for health, 
and obtain it not; but they pray not abſolutely for 
it, but only upon this condition, if it be God's 
holy will and pleaſure. So that the principal ſub- 
ject of their prayer is, that the will of God be 
accompliſhed : When therefore the event has 
manifeſted, that it is God's will that their ſick- 
neſs ſhould continue, have they not obtained the 
principal end of their deſire? and they will cer- 
tainly acquieſce to it with an entire repoſe of 
mind, if their prayers were fincere: For ifthey 
pay not a hearty ſubmiſhon to it, but appears diſ- 
ſatisfied with the event, and repine under the 
weight of their croſs, it is a mark, that when their 
tongues pronounced theſe words thy will be done 
their hearts ſpoke another language: For it is a 
contradiftion to ſeek the will of God yy | 
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and not ſubmit to it, when it has manifeſted it- 
ſelf in the event. 

However, this hinders not the giving grains 
of allowance to nature. A good Chriſtian is as 
ſenſible of pain as a bad one; and a fit of the 
gout, ſtone or cholick, will force complaints 

rom the one as well as the other. But place 
before a good Chriſtian, his eaſe on the one hand, 
and the will of God, in oppoſition to it, on the 
other, and bid him take his choice; and he will 
certainly prefer God's will before his own eaſe : 
and it is preciſely in this preference that the heart 
ſpeaks, gives the law to all irregular deſires of 
nature, and finds a ſolid peace, under the moſt 
acute pains of the body. This is that peace, 
which the Apoſtle recommended to the primitive 
Chriſtians, for the guard of their hearts and in- 
tellefts ; which the martyrs found amidft the bit- 
tereſt torments; which nothing but a hearty 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God can procure us; 
which, finally, is the greateſt bleſſing of this life, 
and a pledge of future happineſs; which God 
through his infinite goodneſs grant us all. 
Amen. | 


THE THIRTY-SECOND ENTERTAINMENT. 
FOR THE BEGINNING OF THE NEW YEAR, 
Feſus increaſed in wiſdom, age, and grace. 

| Luke, ii. 52. 


Tur goſpel, from whence theſe words are 
taken, is yearly read to us at our very entranre 
into the new year, becauſe it places an examce 
before us whch ought to direct us in all the pl- 
veral ſtages of life. For, whatever concerns a 
man may otherwiſe have upon his hands, the 
principal buſineſs of a Chriſtian, is to increaſe in 

| grace 
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grace and virtue, as he grows up in years, He 
1s a traveller in this world ; heaven is his home ; 
his life is his journey to it; and the main buſi- 
neſs of a traveller is to be daily advancing nearer 
to his journey's end: So that the ſun ſhould 
never ſet upon him, without finding him as many 


ſteps nearer heaven, as it finds him nearer to his 


grave. 

Here then let us conſider, whether we have 
hitherto been directed by this great rule. Are 
we already as much advanced in virtue as we are 
in age? live we gained ground upon our cor- 
rupt inclinations, proportionably to the ſteps we 
have already made towards our graves ? Has every 

ear made ſome conſiderable change for the 
E And do we find ourſelves as much better, 
as we are now older than we were laſt year, 
or the year before, or ſome years ago? Alas 


How is it to be feared there are but few who can, 


without wronging truth, give this account of 
themſelves! How 1s it to be feared that, but 
too many, upon an impartial review of them- 
ſelves, will find they have rather loſt than 
gained ground! And what will be the end at 
long run? What will become of us, if we thus 
continue from year to year under the ſame ſinful 
habits? If the end of every year finds us either 
worſe, or nothing better than it leſt us in the be- 
ginning? Muſt not ſuch a courſe as this termi- 
nate in our everlaſting ruin ? | 


T hat therefore we may become thoroughly 1— 


ſible of the danger that threatens all delaying 
ſinners, and by conſequence, of the neceſſity of 
taking up in time, and beginning a new life, with 
the new year we are now entering into, 1 have 
made choice of an eaſy and familiar truth, to 
convince all perſons, conſcious to themſelves of 


being in an unſafe or dangerous way, that their 


eternal 
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eternal lot may, perhaps, depend upon the mea- 
ſures they take this very year, The truth then 
I mean to offer to their moſt ſerious conſideration, 
and which ſhall make the whole ſubject of this 
entertainment, is this, v7z. that this very year 
may be deſigned by Almighty God, to put a 
period to their lives, and be the laſt they are ever 
like to ſee, | 

That the year we are now entered into ma 
be the laſt of our lives, 1s a truth fo certain, that 
nothing but a preſumption, even to a degree of 
madneſs, can incline us to entertain the leaſt 
doubt of it: And therefore it ſtands not ſo much 
in nced of proofs to convince the judgment, as 
of a {crious meditation to imprint it in our hearts. 
It is certain we are not maſters of our own. lives, 
ner is any man privileged even to know, much 
leſs to carve for himſelf, the portion of life he 1s 
to enjoy. We are but tenants at pleaſure; and 
God alone, of whom we hold our being, who 
has hitherto preſerved it, and will one day put a 
period to all time; he alone, I ſay, has the power 
of life and death in his own hands, and meaſures 
out to every one the number of their days, ac- 
cording to his will and pleaſure. 

Whence it evidently follows, that ſince no 
man can poſitively promiſe himſelf even one ſingle 
day or hour, much leſs can he pretend to an in- 
fallible aſſurance of out-living the year we have 
now before us. Youth cannot ſecure any one of 
it, ſihce many thouſands are yearly nipped in the 
very bud, or cut off in the flower of their age: 
Neither can our being now in perfect health, or 
the particular advantage of a good habit of body, 
inſure our lives for any length of time; becauſe 
we find, by doleful experience, that there are 
many times ſcarce one hour's ſpace between the 
moſt perfect health, and a mortal diſtemper, _— 
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der which the very ſtrongeſt conſtitution cannot 
hold for many days: To fay nothing of violent 
deaths occaſioned by accidents, againſt which no 
precaution can ſhelter us, and to which both 
young and old, weak and ſtrong, infirm and 
ealthful conſtitutions, are equally expoſed. 

How many in the world are now actually up- 
on their death-bed, and expecting hourly their 
ſummons before the tribunal of God, who, but a 
few days ago, were as zag. to live as any of us? 
Nay, how many are now dead, and cold in their 
graves, and already become the food of worms, 
who perhaps, but ſome few months or weeks 
ago, had as good a proſpect of a longer life 
before them, and as fair hopes of ſurviving 
thoſe they have left behind, as the very wile 
and moſt healthful of this aſſembly? What reaſon 
then have we to promiſe ourſelves another year, 
more than they ſeemed to have ſoſmall a time be- 
fore they were taken out of this world ? Are our 
lives any thing better inſured? Or are we not 
liable to the very ſame accidents, which ſo ſoon 
blaſted all their flattering hopes of a long life? 
And why then may not their caſe happen to be 
ours, bes another twelve-month goes round ? 
Why may not this year put a period to our lives, 
as well as the laſt year made an end of theirs ? 
Our bodies are made of the ſame clay, our lives 
hang by as {lender a thread, and are expoſed to 
all the ſame hazards, either of a violent or natural 
death, as theirs were. 

Add to this, that as the laſt year has ſent many 
thouſands to the other world, who, at the begin- 
ning of it, were as likely to live as any of us; 
ſo nothing is more certain, than that many thou- 
ſands more, even within the precincts of this iſ- 
land, will never fee the end of this year : And 
who can aſſure any of us, that it will not fall to his 
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ſhare to be of the number? What reaſon have we 
to promiſe ourſelves a privilege above any of our 
fellow-mortals? It is true, the matter being 
doubtful and uncertain, it is not at all unreaſon- 
able to hope the beſt : But ſince it is doubtful, it 
is alſo a great folly not to fear the worſt, and 
downright madneſs not to provide againſt it, 
The very poſſibility of it, conſidering how great 
a concern is at ſtake, 1s motive enough to make 
us as effectually reſolve upon all the neceflary 
preparations for it, as if we had an infallible al- 
ſurance that it would happen tous. | 
But, alas ! there is more than a bare poſſibility 
in the caſe. The many dangers we are expoſed 
to within the compals of a year, that of a vio- 
lent death on the one hand, or a natural on the 
other, make it more than barely poſſible, and 
ive ſufficient grounds for a reaſonable apprehen- 
ſion of it, and the neceſſary precautions againft 
it: For let us but conſider how many unforeſeen 
andaltogether unavoidable accidents may happen, 
in much leſs time than the compaſs of twelve 
months. May not the ſlip of a foot, the ſtroke 
or fall of a horſe, a violent cold, a malignant 
fever, or apopleCtic fit, make an end of us in a 
very ſhort warning? And are we not continually 
liable to ſome of thoſe misfortunes ? But ſuppoſe 
Almighty God ſhould viſit us with a plague, (the 
caſe is not impoſſible) or any other epidemical 
diſtemper that is mortal, as we know not but he 
may, who is there, in this caſe, ſecure of his life, 
even for one ſingle day? So that you ſee our not 
out-living this year, is not a mere imaginary 
ſuppoſition, without ground or reaſon: But the 
hazard of it is great enough to oblige any one, 
who truly tenders his ſoul's ſalvation, to reſolve, 
without delay, upon ſuch meaſures as may put 
him into the condition he would be found in, 


$ whenever 
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whenever it ſhall pleaſe Almighty God to call 


upon him. 
Oh ! how many miſerable ſouls are now burn- 
ing in unquenchable flames, who might have 
been happy ſouls in Heaven, had they but taken 
this courſe a year ago! Many were perhaps ex- 
horted to it, and forewarned of the danger that 
threatened them, juſt as you now are; but pre- 
ſuming they had {till time enough before them, 
and thereupon neglecting the ſummons of the 
divine mercy, were cut off in the midſt of their 
diſorders, and when perhaps they looked leaſt for 
it; and are now doomed to everlaſting torments : 
And who can tell, but if, like them, ve ſhould 
continue deaf to the voice of mercy calling upon 
us, death, the executioner of God's juſtice, may 
| likewiſe overtake us, when we are leaſt aware of. 
1 it, and appoint us to receive with them the de- 
ſerved reward of our folly ? 
There is a parable, in the 13th chapter of St. 
Luke, which ſeems to threaten all delaying fin- 
ners with this misfortune, and ſuits exactly with 
the main ſubject of our diſcourſe. Our Saviour 
propoſes it in theſe terms: A certain man had a 
fig-tree planted in his vineyard, and he came to 
ſeek fruit upon it, and he found none. Then ſaid 
| he to the dreſſer of the vineyard, Behold, theſe 
\ three years have 1 ſought fruit on this fig=tree, 
and found none: Cut it therfore down ; why en- 
cumbers it the earth But the dreſſer of the vine- 
yard anſwered him; Lord, let it only fland this 
| year, till I dig about it, and dung it, and per- 
| haps it will bear fruit; if not, then you may cut it 
| down. | 
This is the parable, and the moral of it is plain 
and obvious. The barren fig-tree is a lively 
figure of a mere believing Chriitian ; who, though 
he be planted in Chri/”s vineyard by bagel” 
id 


al 
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and faith, and watered with many graces and fa- 
vours ; yet his faith, being dead and barren, 
yields no fruit of good works: However, Al- 
mighty God, the great maſter of the vineyard, 
looks yearly for fruit from him; and if, after 
many years expectation, he finds none, he re- 
ſolves at length to cut him down: But upon the 
earneſt ſupplications of ſome of his choſen ſer- 
vants, or the prayers of his holy Church, the ex- 
ecution of this dreadful ſentence is deferred for 
{ome time: A reprieve is granted to him, per- 
haps for another year, in hopes of his bearing 
{ruit: In the mean time, the dreſſer of the vine- 
yard digs, and lays dung about him; that is, uſes 
all neceſſary care, either by private admonitions, 
or public exhortations, to put him in mind of Bis 
mortal condition, and the danger of his ſtate: 
But if, after all care taken to make him become 
fruitful, he continues barren as before, as ſoon. 
as the time of forbearance is expired, the decreed 
ſentence of death, which is but the fore-runner 
of a more terrible one, is, without ſurther de- 

lay, executed upon him, | 
Now, letus apply the whole parable to our- 
ſeives, and fee how far we are concerned in 
every part of it: And, in the firſt place, let us, 
upon a general review of our lives paſt, conſider, 
whether the laſting barrenneſs of the #g-zree, be 
not a faithful repreſentation of our unhappy 
ſtate: For how many years are now already 
paſt, ſince we firſt contracted the ſinful habit, in 
which we till find ourſelves as deeply engaged 
as ever? How many years has our merciful Lord 
already expected werthy fruits of penance from 
us? And have we hitherto yielded him an 
thing but empty promiſes, fruitleſs deſires, and 
reſolutions without effect? How juſtly then ma 
he make this complaint of us, Behold, theſe ten, 
twenty, 
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twenty, thirty years, have I ſought fruit on this 
feg-tree, and I find none? And how juſtly then 
might he long ſince have ſentenced us to be cut 
down, and calt into the fire ? 

His patience, indeed, and long forbearance, 
is nothing leſs than a miracle of goodneſs : 
it is not to be doubted, but, unleſs ſome favou- 
rite ſouls had ſtood in the gap, and diſarmed his 
juſtice, ſo often provoked by our reiterated fins 
unleſs the tears and prayers of his holy Church 
had interpoſed, and obtained from time to time 
a reprieve for us, in hopes of our being at 
length cured of our barrenneſs, and yielding him 
the long expected fruit; he had many years ago 
ordered the earth to be cleared of us, as being 
but ſo many dead trunks, which, inſtead of an- 
ſwering the ends for Which we were planted in 
his vineyard, are only an incumbrance to it, and 
even apt to infect thoſe that are yet found, 
and bear fruit in due ſeaſon. 

But ſince he only forbears the executing of 
this ſentence upon us, in expectation of our 
making good at length our paſt defhciency, by a 
plentiful after-crop of worthy fruits of penance ; 
it is certain his forbearance will not hold al- 
ways: Some year or other will put an end fo it: 
and who knows but our doom may be fixed for 
this very year? Who can tell but we may be 
ſentenced to die, before we ever ſee the begin- 
ning of the next new year? For, ſince the di- 
vine goodneſs has already forborn ſo long with 
us, does not the main drift of the fore-mentioned 
parable give us ſufficient reaſon to apprehend our 
time draws near; and that the axe is already laid 

to the root to cut us down, unleſs we prevent the 
fatal blow by a ſpeedy amendment, and worthy 
fruits of penance ? 


Here 
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Here then it will be proper to reflect ſeriouſly 
with ourſelves, what has hitherto been the prin- 
cipal obſtacle to our amendment: For unleſs this 
be diſcovered, and care taken to remove it, our 
ſtate will either be always the ſame; or, inſtead 
of mending with time, we ſhall only paſs from 
better to worſe. Now it is unqueſtionably true, 
that a long continuance in fin, is either owing to 
ſome outward cauſe, or to ſome wilful neglect in 
the ane? concerned: If it be occaſioned by ſome 
outward cauſe, every one's own experience will 
both give him the ſureſt information of the true 
ſource of this weakneſs, and mark out to him the 
only expedient to prevent it in future ; which is, 
his keeping at the greateſt diſtance poſſible from 
that occaſion : For, if this be not done, all other 
endeavours will ſignify nothing. He may make 
the beſt reſolutions in the world; but if he loves 
danger ſo as to expoſe himſelf to it without neceſ- 
ſity, he will certainly periſh in it; and the end 
of the year will always leave him either worſe, 
or in the ſame condition, in which it found him 
in the beginning. 

But if, upon examination, he finds the chief 
obſtacle of his amendment to be within himſelf ; 


as that zdlenef5, the fruitful mother of vice, has 


the aſcendant over him: or that an over-con- 
cern for his worldly intereſt, draws his heart from 
God, and the concerns of a better life; or finally, 
that /oth prevails frequently upon him: to negleCt 
the ſacraments, or the duty of prayer, which are 
the ordinary channels, through which God's 
grace is conveyed to our fouls; and by thus ſtrip- 
king him of his ſpiritual armour, lays him open 
to every temptation that aſſaults him: If, I ſay, 
he finds any of theſe to have hitherto obſtructed 
his amendment of life; as theſe obſtacles are 
wholly voluntary and within himſelf, ſo no- 

thing 
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thing but a change of will, vigorouſly exertin 
itſelf in oppoſition to them, can poſſibly remove 
them, and unleſs they be removed, his ſtate of 
weakneſs will always continue the ſame, and the 
loſs of his ſoul will be the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of it, h 

If any man teils me that natural inclination 
alone, without any previous neglect on his ſide, 
drags him many times to ſin: I anſwer, 1. That 
no man can be dragged fo violently as to loſe the 
power of reſiſting; becauſe his will is always 
free; and there can be no fin without the free 
conſent of the will. I anſwer, 2dly, That every 
one concerned will, upon a ſtrict examination of 
himſelf, find, that either ſome preceding neglect 
in the duty of praycr, or his not having armed 
himſelf with vigorcus reſolutions in the morning, 
or a want of watchfulneſs over himſelf at tne 
firſt approach of a temptation, when it might 
have eaſily been checked, has always been the 
forerunner of thoſe conſents, to which he pretends 
to have been dragged, with a violence beyond 
his power of reſiſting. But, gdly, I aſk, whe- 
ther this pretence is to hold always, ,or not? It 
ſo, I with it may not cover a deſign never to 
mend at all: If not, why then will he not reſolve 
to begin out of hand, to oppoſe an enemy fo 
powerful already, and who will daily get ground 
upon him, if a ſtop be not put to it by a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance. 

But time and age, ſays the delaying ſinner, 
weaken all inclinations ; and then they will be 
eaſily ſubdued. This is very true, in thoſe who 
have always refolutely oppoſed them: For thele 
uſually paſs their riper years in a triumph rather 
than combat. But no man in the world ever 
became abler to reſiſt, whilſt he held on in a 
cuſtom of yielding. Nay, it is certain on the 

contrary 
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contrary, that every ſinful inclination gathers 
ſtrength proportionably as it is gratified ; and 
that time, which would have weakened it, had it 
been reſiſted, ſerves but to increaſe its power, 
when it is often yielded to. 

But to return to my principal conſideration ; 
ſuppoſe the delaying finner be denied that time 
or age, on which he ſo much depends, for the 
weakening and ſubduing of his ſinful inclinati- 
ons : Suppoſe death cuts him off, whilſt they 
are 2. in their full ſtrength, and before he has 
made any ſerious efforts towards this great work: 
What becomes of him then ? I leave him to re- 
flect upon the conſequences of it: and ſince he 

can have no ſecurity that this will not happen to 
him; it is manifeſt he cannot anſwer it, I will 
not ſay to God, but even to common ſenſe and 
reaſon, if he goes on in his uſual delays, on 
whatever plauſible pretence of preſent difficulties 
they may be grounded: Becauſe Whatever his 
preſent difficulties are, time and delays will but 
increaſe them, and remove him at a greater diſ- 
tance from his return to God, by the ſame ſteps 
as they daily bring him nearer to his grave. 
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awfulnels and fear 106 


Knowledge of our Judge is 
infinite 87 
Labours and hardſhips of th 
apoſtles and 123 
planters of goſpel 205 
— undertaken by them 
in aſſurance of a bleſſed 


immortality ibid. 
Late repentance is ſeldom a 
true one 55 


Laws ſerve to a double 
purpoſe, vi. to direct 
and to puniſh ; that is, 
to regulate our duties, 
and convict the offenders 


Page 76 
Lazarus the figure of a ſoul 
dead in fin 222 


Life or death eternal are of 
much more important 
concernment than temporal 
6 

Light of glory neceſſary 10 
fortity the ſoul, and qua- 
lify her for the beatific 
viſion 183 
— raiſes the ſoul, above 
herſelf, and renders her 
godlike and divine 189 
Lord's prayer, the pattern 
of all other prayers 321 
Loſs of God, even in this 
life, the greateſt evil we 
can ſuffer 222 
Love of God, is neceſſary 
to effect the converſion of 

a ſinner 58 
— unchangeable, makes 
great part of the happi- 
neſs of Heaven 190 
Martyrs, the motives of 
their undertaking their 
ſafferings, and manner of 
bearing them 206 
Means ordinary of a ſinner's 
converſion, are prayer, 
ſpiritual reading, conſi- 
deration, and the ule of 
the ſacraments 44 
Minuteſt circumftance of the 
longeſt life, with the 
moſt ſecret intentions and 
motives of our actions, 
will be ſtriftly examined 
by our judge 92 


Meorial 
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Mortal ſiu, the miſery it 
plunges a ſoul into 
Page 214 
— its malice, inſolence, 
rebellion, and ingrati- 
tude 5 ibid. 
—implies a practical con- 
tempt of God 235, 238 
Natural infirmities muſt 
have ſome allowance 
made 323 
—— ?nclinations cannot 
force men to ſin, with- 
out the conſent of their 
own free-will 332 
Neglect and inſincerity are 
the great cauſes of wil- 
ful ignorance I13 
Neglect of venial fins makes 
inning grow familiar to 
us 256 
Negligent performance of 
religious duties is a na- 
tural ſtep to a total 
neglect of them 258 
Obſtacles to our amend- 
ment muſt be ſeriouſly 


— 


examined into 331 
Occaſions of fin muſt be 
avoided 332 


Omiſſion of duties, and un- 
profitableneſs, under the 
means of grace and mer- 
cies received, ſhall be 
charged to our account 
in the day of judgment 

\ 


93 
Outward appearance of 


— Cconverlion not to be de- 


pended on, without ſome 
reaſons to conclude a 
folid change within 58 
Pain of ſenſe in Hell ſuffer- 
ed by the ſoul before its 
re- union with the body 
138 


Pain of boſs in Hell more 
grievous than the pain 


of ſenſe Page 150 
—— three cauſes of the 
greatneſs of it 152 
— — wherein it conſiſts 
ibid. 

Pains of Hell, ſome reflec- 
tions on them 158 


Parents and heads of fami- 


lies ſhould be careful to 


give good example 122 
Parents, by their authori- 
ty, they ſhould prevent 
the growth of fin in 
thoſe un.ler_their charge 
123 

Pearl of great price, men- 


tioned in the goſpel, . 


what it is 203, 4 
— its value muſt be 
learned, not from world- 
ly men, but from the 
ſaints of God 204 
Peaance worthily perform- 
ed will be an expiation 
for our paſt, crimes 87 


a kind of ſecond baptiſm 


239 


is a laborious baptiſm 


| 281 

— che moſt rigorous, 
not too much to pur- 
chaſe everlaſting joys ' 


213 


Peuitential lie and Chri- 


tian life are perfectly in- 


ſeparable 212 


renders us conform- 

able to the ſaints now, 

and will make us happy 

with them hereafter 210 

will oblige us, 

1. To an oblervance on 
| A 


the ſacrament of it is 
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all the commands of 
God and precepts of the 
church Page 211 
2. To many evangelical 
duties which are con- 
trary to our natural in- 
clinations ibid. 
3. To deprive ourſelves of 
many liberties and ſatiſ- 
factions ibid, 
Penitent thief on the croſs, 
no precedent to warrant 
trulting to a death-bed 
repentance 52 


— remarkable quotation 


from St. Auſtin, concern- 
ing the penitent thief 
51 

Perfeftion of knonuledge in 
created beings, though 
ever ſo exalted, bears no 
proportion to the infi- 
nite wiſdom of the Crea- 
tor 89, 90 
Pleaſures or ſolicitudes of 
this life, if they engroſs 
the whole mind, lead far 
from the way of falya- 
tion 210 
Poor men do not labour 
under ſuch temptations 
as rich men, to loſe 
and damn their fouls 
165 

Prayer, its efficacy and 
neceſſity 293 
is the crdinary means 
to obtain grace 295 
to be offered up with 
ſeriouſneꝭs and attention 


ot heart 302, 308 
its principal condi- 
tions 304 


reverence and a {ub- 
miifive poſture of the 
bedy neceſſary therein 
ibid. 


Prayer, diſtraction of mind 
in the time of it, what 
judgment to be made 


thereof Page 307 
— perſeverance therein 
neceſſary 302 


—— deſpondency to be 
guarded againſt in it 


- 312 
— end and intention of 
it 314 


—— muſt be offered up 
for no other principal 
end than God's glory 
and the good of our 
fouls 3156 

in the morning and 

evening neceſlary 279 

Prayers fr things tempo- 
ral are frequently refuſ- 
ed us by God out of his 
love to us, and grant- 
el us in his diſpleaſure 

316, 317 

Prejudice and pfrepoſſeſ- 
lion of the mind or 
judgment is a great 
2%. of many biden 
ſins 114 

Preparation for death the 
tame as is to fit us for 
Heaven 16 

for eternal judgment, 
to be made in ſuch a 
manner as we ſhould 
prepare for our defence 
in a trial for our lives 
in this world 85 

Preſumption and floth pro- 
duced by ſecurity 113 

Priſon of the ſaints of the 
old law, into which 
Chriſt deſcended 142 

Prodigal for, the parable 
of him explained 272 


Proportion 
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Proportion betwizt /in and 
puniſhment, due to the 
divine juſtice Page 278 

Providence of God diſpoſes 
all the events of human 
life, for the benefit of 
his faithful ſervants 25 

—— of God, in maintain - 
ing the regular order of 
nature is an argument 
of his infinite wiſdom 
and knowledge g1 

Puniſhments or rewards 
eternal ſhall be exactly 
proportioned to the works 
done 102 

Relapſes habitual into ſin, 
the fruit of inſenſibility 
and neglect 234 

— the aggravations in- 
ſeparable from them 

235» 240 

—— often terminate either 
in a final impenitence, 
or at the beſt in a death- 
bed repentance 242 

—— occaſion continual un- 
eaſineſs and diſquiet ot 
couſcience 243, 251 

—— give juſt ground to 
ſuſpet the validity of 
preceding confeſſions 

245 
increaſe the dit- 


ficulty of amendment. 


246, 7 

\Repentance put off to a fu- 
ture time, the folly of 
tralting to it 41 
of a dying man, what 
judgment is to be made 
of it 42 
when late, is ſeldom 
true 53 
— in perfect health, the 
advantages it has above 


that on a death - bed 
Page 59 

Repentance, it will 
comfort in death 33 

—— the danger of delaying 
it 282, 286, 290, 327 

— if hearty and ſincere, 
cancels fins paſt, and 
guards the heart againſt 
their return 272 

— the neceſſary condi- 
tions of it are, 

1. A ſenſe of the miſerable 
condition of the foul 
through ſin 273 

2. A firm purpoſe to riſe 
from ſin, and to quit all 


occaſions of it 279 
3. True humility of mind 
276 


4. A plain and full con- 
feſſion of ſins, without 
diſſimulation or diſguiſe 


277 
5. A ready performance of 
penance 278 


6. A faithful performance 
of all the duties of a Chriſ. 
tian life; ſuch as, regu- 
gular and uniform de- 
votion, Sc. 279 

Rewerence and ſubmiſſive 
poſture of the body ne- 
ceſiary in prayer 205, 6 

Kigour of the law we are 
to be judged by 75 

S2rraments do not produce 
their eſfects without pre- 
paratory diſpoſitions in 
the penitent 45 


Saiats, the imitation al 


their lives muſt be our 
guide to Heaven 208, 9 
Sauctifying grace, what it 
is 216 
— in baptiſin, introduces 
the 


» 


give a 
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the three theological vir- 
tues of faith, hope, and 
charit oh. 217 
Sanctifyt ace is the life 
of the foul. ibid. 
— makes the ſoul the 
temple of God ibid. 
— makes us the adop- 
tive ſons of God 218 
Secrets of our hearts ſhall 
be judged, as well as 
outward actions 78 
Security is the mother of 
floth and preſumption 110 
Senſe of the miſerable ſtate 
the ſoul is fallen into 
by fin, muſt be the 
ground-work of a ſin- 
cere repentance 273 
Senſible goods affect our 
will at preſent more 
than ſpiritual ones 195 
Sentence 1s pronounced on 


the ſou] on the very mo- 


ment after death 139 
Sickneſs hinders the cloſe 
application of the mind 
to ſerious thinking 292 
Sight of Chriſt the judge, 
as it will be a comfort 
to the clect fo it will 
be a terror to the wick- 


ed | 100 
Sin makes death and judg- 
ment terrible 214 


—— baniſhes the holy ſpi- 
rit and grace from the 
. foul 221 
—— its malice and defor- 
mity is infinite, becauſe 
it is an injuſtice againſt 
an infinite God 223 
Sin muſt be hated in itſelf, 
and for its own fake 
precitely, as it is an of- 
tence againſt Almighty 
God 233 


Sin, all occaſions of it to 

be avoided Page 269 
its malice and defor- 
mity, both in relation to- 
God, and to the foul 


of man 273 
3 greatly by ex- 
ample 124 


is chiefly owing to 
want of reflection 166 
— muſt be puniſhed ei- 


ther here or hereafter 
; 167 
Sinful inclinations gain 


ſtrength in proportion 
as they are gratified 


333 

Singularity, aſfectation, loud 
groanings, or much ac- 
tion of the body, to be 
avoided in public prayer 
395 

Sianer's mind, enlightened 
in the day of one, | 
ſhall have a clear and full 
view of all his own 
fins for his whole life, 
and of all the ſins of 
other perſons which he 
has been acceſſary to 


4 
Sinners, though the wal 
profligate, ought never 
_ to deſpair, even in their 
lak extremity 4 
Sins, the ſmalleſt are often 
the greateſt ſtratagems 

| 266 

in our public capacity 
or ſtation muſt be an- 
ſwered for, as well as 
thoſe of our private life 

3 

—— of other men we FR. 
be accountable for them 

| 120 

— though ever fo ſe- 
cret ly 


IND 


cretly committed from 
the fight of men, are 
all naked and open be- 
fore our judge Page 92 
Sins ſhall in the day of 
wrath, to the ſinners 
eternal confuſion, be 
publicly expoſed to the 
view of all mankind 
114 

though ever ſo great, 
may be forgiven, during 
the ſtate of this life 105 
ſome are hidden, 
known to God alone, 
for which we muſt be 
accountable 112 
Sloth is utterly incon- 
ſtent with two eſſen- 
tial duties of a Chriſ- 
tian, wiz. the lobe of 
God . all fs 3 
and the ſeeking firſt the 
kingdom + God 4 — 
Slothfulneſs or luke-warm- 
neſs of temper is a great 
cauſe of many hidden 
ſins ibid. 
Solicitudes or pleaſures of 
this life, if they engroſs 
the whole mind, lead 
far from the way of 
ſalvation 210 
Seul is the principle of 
all reaſon and ſenſation 
133 

—— of man, in this world, 
is like a town beſieged 
by the enemy 262 

in mortal fin has, dur- 
ing this life, left to her 
a power of change 215 
— in the other world, 
ſhall hed clear and diſ- 
tinct ideas of all that 
contributes to her hap- 
pineſs or miſery 153 


* 
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Spiritual Director, to be 
conſulted with Page 87 
Steadmeſs and courage ne- 
ceſſary to effect the re- 
formation of an habi- 
tual and relapſing ſin- 
ner 27k 
Sudden death may be con- 
ſidered as a providential 
mercy to juſt perſons, 
but as an irreparable 
evil to the wicked 27 
— is frequent- 
ly brought on by a wick- 
ed life 28 
— 1s threatened in the 
ſcriptures as the puniſh 
ment of a Gnfal life 


29 

Sufferings undergone by 
any creature, how ex- 
alted ſoever, would have 
been inſufficient to ſatiſ- 
iy the divine juſtice for 
the ſins of man 228 
— of this life no ways 
proportioned to the Jes 
of Heaven 202 
Time preſent greatly to be 
valued, and carefully im- 
proved 34 
Treachery, a general cir- 
cumſtance of fin 239 
Venia deliberate firs to be 
carefully avoided 268 
cauſe a diminution of 
charity and grace 263 
— if neglected, prepare 
the way to, and diſpoſe 
the mind for the com- 
miſſion of mortal fins 
254, 256, 263 

Virtue imprinted on the 
mind, makes it ſtartle 
at the propoſal of any 


mortal ſin 257 
Virtues, Come will be re- 
warded, 


— —— — 1 


warded, and others per- 
fected in Heaven P. 16 
Virtuous habits neceſſary in 
the ſoul, to qualify it 
to partake of the joys 


of Heaven 17 
Uncertainty of the time of 
death, various reaſons 
aſſigned for it 23 


Wa of human liſe, ſhould 


inſtru&t us 
1. Not to ſet our hearts on 
any thing of this world 


34 
2. To ſet great value on 


the time preſent 34 


3. Watchfulneſs, that we 
be not taken unprovided 


1 


3 

Uncertainty of human lite 
325 

Unjnft dealings are incon- 
ſiſtent with falvation 
fital : 210 
Unprofitableneſs under the 
means of grace, fhall 
be charged to our ac- 
count in the day of 
judgment 93 
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Will of God muſt be the 
ſole rule and meaſure 
of all our deſires P. 321 

Wilful fins habitually lived 

in, exclude men from 
the kingdom of Heaven 

. 210 

— miſſions of uſual de- 

votions, to be avoided 
| * 268 

Hille, not to put off the 
making them to the 
time of death _ 13 

Works only, whether good 
or bad, will accompany 
us out of this world to 
the tribunal of God 32 

Worldly perſons, why called 
fools and children in icrip- 
ture 204 

— have their portion of 
good in this life 320 

— projects are apt ſo ta. 
occupy the whole mind, 
that death hereby over- 
takes perſons frequently 


by ſurpriſe 156 
Year preſent may be the 
laſt of our lives 325. 
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